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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


HE expansion in total employment in April was about the same as 

in previous years. This year the increase from March to April 
occurred in both agricultural and non-agricultural jobs. Last year there 
was no employment increase in non-agricultural industries during this 
period but a marked rise in farm employment. Since January there has 
been a gradual increase in unemployment, compared with a year ago, 
This has arisen because the growth in the labour force was particularly 
strong while the increase in employment has been moderated by weak- 
nesses in forestry, construction, and associated manufacturing industries. 


In the week of April 20, 1957, 
the labour force was estimated to 
be 5,748,000. Of this, some 5,442,000 
had jobs and 306,000 were without 
jobs and seeking work. Comparison 
with a year earlier shows that the 
labour force increased by 165,000, 
while employment rose by only 
116,000. This is a marked change 
from last year, when employment 
was increasing much more rapidly 
than the labour force. As a result, 
the supply of available labour has 
eased considerably when compared 
with the relatively tight situation 
that existed last year. The number 
of persons without jobs and seeking 
work was 5.3 per cent of the labour 
force in April, compared with 4.6 
per cent a year earlier and 6 per 
cent in April 1955. 


A more detailed picture of the 
unemployment situation is contained 
in the statistics of the National 
Employment Service. In mid-April, 
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job applications were 57,000, or 12 per cent higher than a year before. 
Most of this year-to-year increase was in Ontario. However, Ontario 
also shows the strongest employment gain over the year and job appli- 
cations in relation to the labour force are lower in this region than in 
any other. Construction workers account for one-third of the year-to-year 
gain in Ontario but registrations were also higher in a large number of 
other occupations. There were, for example, 1,100 professional workers 
registered compared with 600 a year ago. Registrations of skilled machine 
shop workers and of unskilled workers in metal working occupations 
were more than 80 per cent higher than last year. There were also sub- 
stantial increases in registrations of clerical workers and unskilled 
transportation equipment workers. : 


British Columbia is another region in which NES registrations have 
shown a sharp rise over last year. In view of the downturn in logging 
and lumbering employment, it is surprising at first glance to note that 
the greatest increases in registrations are not in forestry occupations 
but in construction. The most probable reason for this is that labour 
demand is strong from the many resource development projects in the 
region, and the degree of labour mobility between forestry and construc- 
tion workers is fairly high. 


The more adequate supply of labour has made it much easier for 
employers to hire workers with the desired qualifications. Many of the 
executives interviewed in recent months have said that their advertise- 
ments for workers have brought a greater response than at any time in the 
past two years. 


Vacancies registered with the NES by employers also reflect the 
general easing in the labour market. These job vacancies do not nearly 
represent the total demand for labour, for much of the nation’s hiring 
is not chanelled through the NES. However, they do follow the trend of 
economic activity fairly closely. At the height of activity last year regis- 
tered job vacancies indicated that a manpower shortage was more wide- 
spread and intense than at any time since 1951. Reports from employers 
and managers of National Employment Service offices in many parts of 
the country confirmed that this assessment was substantially correct. 


In‘ the first four months of this year, the number of vacancies re- 
gistered with the NES by employers has been running about 13 per cent 
below the year-earlier figure. As with the available supply of labour, 
the most striking change in registered demand was in Ontario, where the 
decline from last year was about 29 per cent. In the Prairie region, on 
the other hand, the number of vacancies was actually higher than last 
year. In fact, there were almost as many job openings in the Prairie 
Provinces as in either Ontario or Quebec. 


A disparity between this year’s and last year’s demand-supply re- 
lationship is also apparent among various occupational groups. Consider- 
able reductions have occurred in some of the job vacancies that have been 
hard to fill for some years; among the most notable are jobs for machin- 
ists, tool and die setters, farm hands, loggers and workers in professional 
and mining occupations. On the other ahnd, in some occupations that 
were already in short supply last year, the registered demand is even 
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greater. These include welders and other pipeline workers, electricians 
and stationary engineers. Vacancies are also higher than last year in a 
number of additional occupations. in particular regions, notably the Prairie 
Provinces. 


As was anticipated, housing construction in the first few months 
of this year has declined. The expected drop in housing investment 
during 1957 suggests that the number of units started may be approxi- 
mately 100,000 (compared with 127,000 in 1956). The annual rate of 
housing starts, seasonally adjusted, in the first quarter was much lower 
than this and although there was some recovery in April, it was not 
enough to make up for the earlier loss. In the first four months, however, 
the number of housing units started normally accounts for only about 
one-fifth of the year’s total, so that any decrease in starts during this 
period has a disproportionate effect on the annual rate. As with total 
employment, the probable volume of new housing starts in 1957 will be 
more clearly revealed when the figures for May and June are available. 


The decline in housing has had a marked effect on the level of 
unemployment. At the unemployment peak in March, skilled and unskilled 
construction workers registered for employment with the NES numbered 
178,000, some 26,000 more than last year. The number of registrations 
dropped more quickly than last year during March because of the early 
spring. In April, however, the rate of decline slackened so that by the 
beginning of May, the margin over last year was the same as two months 
earlier. The slowest decline in registrations from construction workers 
was in Ontario. 


Fewer employment opportunities in]logging and lumbering contributed 
less to the higher number of unemployed. At the end of April there were 
some 61,000 skilled and unskilled forestry workers registered with the 
NES, an increase of 4,000 over the year. Virtually all of this increase 
was in Quebec and British Columbia. 


Pulpwood loggers in eastern Canada began returning to work in May 
as summer cutting got under way and the winter’s pulpwood cut began 
moving down river. It was generally expected, however, that the pattern 
of lower employment would continue. Inventories of pulpwood at the end 
of the first quarter were 9 per cent higher than last year. Pulpwood 
production plans of at least two large companies called for a smaller 
cut than last year. In Quebec, the number of pulp-cutting jobs available 
at NES offices was 20 per cent lower than last year. 


Forestry employment in British Columbia has been affected by the 
persistent weakness in foreign markets for lumber and the progressive 
decline in housing. At March 1, logging employment was down 16 per cent 
from a year earlier, and there has been no marked improvement since. 
Many workers who were not rehired when logging camps re-opened, how- 
ever, may be absorbed into construction. 


Employment in manufacturing has followed an irregular trend since 
mid-1956, reaching a peak in December. By March 1, the seasonally- 
adjusted index had declined about 2 per cent, though it was still slightly 
higher than a year earlier. There is no evidence of any marked change in 
the past two months. 
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The decline is concentrated in a relatively smal] number of in- 
dustries. The wood products and non-metallic mineral products industries 
recorded a year-to-year decline of 2 per cent. In the automobile industry, 
the past few months have been marked by short-term layoffs, but some 
observers are confident that the output of motor vehicles in 1957 will be 
ereater than last year. Sales in the first quarter were well above last 
year’s comparable figure and held up well in the early part of the second 
quarter. 


The strongest demand for labour in manufacturing continues to come 
from the aircraft and shipbuilding industries and the heavy manufacturing 
plants associated with industrial investment. Marked gains have been 
recorded in machinery manufacturing, fabricated and structural steel, 
and heavy electrical apparatus. The survey of investment intentions 
mentioned earlier shows that expenditures on machinery and equipment 
in 1957 are expected to be 10 per cent higher than in 1956, suggesting a 
continued growth in these industries. 


Employment Trends 


The number of persons in agriculture fell to a new low of 654,000 
in February. By mid-April farm employment had increased seasonally to 
706,000, which figure, however, was some 58,000 less than a year earlier. 
Although there were scattered shortages of workers ‘for seeding, labour re- 
quirements reported by farm operators were noticeably smaller than last 
year. This is attributed to the general easing of labour supplies and to 
the fact that the weather has made possible an early start on spring work. 


In the non-agricultural sector the employment trend declined during 
the winter months from the unusually high figure of last fall. Since January 
it has levelled off and in the past two months has shown some tendency 
to rise again. The great bulk of hiring for summer activities occurs in May 
or June, so that the full strength of demand for labour in 1957 will not 
be known for a month or two. The results of the last two labour force 
surveys suggest that, so far, employment gains in services, resource 
development projects and a large part of manufacturing have been enough 
to offset declines in forestry, residential construction and the associated 
manufacturing industries. In view of the generally fine weatherthis spring, 
however, the seasonal upturn has been smaller than expected. 


Construction employment in the first quarter of 1957 was 9 per cent 
higher than a year earlier — a gain considerably greater than in most 
other industries. The construction industries are operating against the 
background of a program which was estimated at the beginning of the year 
to be 5 per cent greater than the record $6.4 billion spent in 1956, En- 
gineering construction, much of it started in 1956 or earlier, accounted 
for most of the expected increase. Some decline was expected in build- 
ing construction, mainly because of a reduced volume of new housing. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1957) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)... April 20 5,748,000 + 3.0 
Total persons with jobs.........ssssessssseees April 20 5,442,000 + 2.2 
At work 35 hours or more..s..sscseseeeseee April 20 3,134,000 = 34) 
At work less than 35 hours ...........0. April 20 2,166,0007 +483 .8 
With jobs but not at work........ssseseeeees April 20 142,000 a aieds 
With jobs but on short time..........0.+++- April 20 39,000 LOT O 
With jobs but laid off full week......... April 20 25,000 HOG 0 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | April 20 306,000 + 19,1 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... April 20 706,000 S36 FG 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... April 20 4,736,000 +) 3.8 
Total paid workers.....i.....cscesscceecsesseeneee April 20 4,286,000 a0 3.7 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
PUTED Ciena rots tnvaesyicccanspeceasssasees sac apacsecns April 18 89,400 Ee ens 
PROGR cereetrececcnechescctesrassteracartrcsstarsceasc April 18 186,900 a 
RSPR es Mecca eee ssathsasescaceGscsnnat-nadeccste anodes April 18 143,400 + 29,4 
_ ae April 18 74,300 = 0,8 
RAGE afore duve tesvessseeivenswescvevseulseanceseses April 18 51,500 27.2 
Total, all regions. April 18 545,500 + 11.6 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ..........essccsscnscsenecersesces April 1 558,811 +9953 
Amount of benefit payments «-------seseceseceues March $44,125,523 + 15.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ...-.....+. March 1 118.0 Hen ARQ 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..... March 1 115.0 + 2.4 
Immigration PISCE de Mdh saducses sees scosensacsskceessadeesa’s Year 1956 164,857 + 49,%c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INGR OCMC VS LOSE (ch... cacpsasecosearaasncvoacsonsanapas, i 51,820 — 62,.5(c) 
No. of workers involved ...........ccccsseseseeeees i 8,022 — 2.1(c) 
Nowofistrikes'.....J....s...cs0000. ichomncch vvactestes i + 77.8(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ........ + 12] + 6.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..........++. Seek 0.1] + 6.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... + 0.2} — 0.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)...........+++ < er Oise} are o.4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... SM EOLS PY A def 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)|March 1 Aae 0033 alert Gla 
Total labour income..............-es00 $000,000] February + 0.7.| + 10.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)....-..seseseees February ts 629 
Manufacturing ..........-.00+ cupcigacaedaccodece Sao February ae ee 
Durables........... . ... | February + 6.2 
MVom=Durablesi..scorsercorcsctevesssscnsesssevesss February + 4,3 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


SURVEY at May 15 of bargaining units covering 1,000 or more 

employees showed that 59 agreements were under negotiation 

or scheduled to terminate in the period April 1 to June 30. The chart on 

the opposite page shows the bargaining status of these large agreements 
at May 15. 

Between April 15 and May 15, settlements were reached for 17 of 
the major contracts, the largest number of settlements arrived at in one 
month since this material was first presented in chart form last Febru- 
ary. Long-term negotiations covering workers in the Nova Scotia coal 
mines and in the transportation equipment industry were brought to a 
close, as were two agreements covering pulp and paper workers in 
eastern Canada. 

During the period from January to April, 24 major contract settle- 
ments were reported, 18 of which are now on file in the Economics and 
Research Branch. Table 1 below sets out some of the major terms in- 
cluded in the agreements and compares their prevalence in current and 
previous contracts and Table 2 presents a summary of the wage increases 
contained in these new contracts. 


Table 1. Major Terms of Current and Previous Agreements, 
January 1 to April 15, 1957 * 


(Revised figures for 18 agreements covering 32,500 workers) 


Current 
Agreements 


Previous 


Provision greements 


Term of agreement 
Lsyear’ of Lesaij...s-csvesssavtss-ciepeanescs nacavavsstdevbesss 


More than 1 year 7 
Union security 

Union Shop «scon-.cccsesssesuscucsecercsobovagaedbaviseemsiivn se 6 

Other’ fori tessvescescovecscevecsscastavsectescesencst¥ecss eres 2 
Check-off 

Gompul 8 Orycscesssssstcedaasesncanastanewh asgeueens-gsemtatce 5 

W oluintary oocs-ccc0tsocancctasaucesessacsbetsdensearscrarvanas= 5 
Weekly Hours 

HO ior! Yes ccssicscscdstinncsudseceenss tavaeccevaakieeteanens ines 14 

More than 40......... 4 
Paid Statutory holidays 

even OF Less cease. srasssetecctecgbemeseconsscrsce rears 4 

Bight Or MoPe kersaseectesncanac<secancorssoneescadsauapeb ences 14 
Third week vacation 

After less than 15 years’ Service ...........0000008 3 

After 15 years’ S€rvice.....ccccccccsescssenscssecscscees 6 

After more than 15 years’ ServiCe.........-secseeee 1 
Fourth week vacation .......s.sscssseccossesccecssssesnssvenece i 
Saturday rate 

Time and One-hialf..c.sessccsacesackeatutavsengnescsneegencs 12 

More than time and one-half ........secesseceeserseees 5 
Sunday rate 

Time) and One=h alice. casrecsacsccscovecasenncesersseaccnces | 

More than time and one-half .-...-.ccssceceeressseeees ll 
Supplemental unemployment benefit plan...-.---.----- 0 
SEVETANCE PAY omieccecesecccsarscncececncapacarsstcapaansssecnsnsese iy 
Pemsion) plan coccsspoas=+dav~cannanchsackesesssendeapscchanintsessers 1l 
Group health insurance ..-.......cesccssecenesecececeesrasevens 
Cost-ofliving escalator ---sce-eeesssereseencerecsnccseeee oe 


*Bargaining units of 1,000 or more employees. 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE MAY 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, 
April 1 to June 30, 1957 


59 agreements, 189,500 workers 


y Bargaining carried over from March: 28 agreements, 66,900 workers 
Terminating in period Apri] 1 — June 30: 31 agreements, 122,600 workers 


April 15 — May 15 iit 
17 agreements, 70,900 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


@ Wages and Duration — 
10, covering 58,600 workers are l-year agreements. 
7 provide wage increases ranging from 5 to 10 cents an 
hour. 
3 provide wage increases above this range. 


7, covering 12,300 workers are 2-year agreements providing 
_wage increases throughout the life of the agreement. 

2 provide wage increases totalling 25 cents an hour. 

3 provide wage increases totalling between 15 and 25 
cents. 

2 provide wage increases totalling less than 15 cents. 


@ Hours of Work — 
2, covering 5,000 workers, give slight reductions in hours, 


No strike action was involved in any of the settlements. 


At May 15 
36 agreements, 103,500 workers 


Bargaining in progress: 20 agreements, 39,400 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 15 agreements, 57,300 workers 
Post-conciliation: ~ 1 agreement, 6,800 workers 
Work stoppages: Nil 


Expiring in June: 6 agreements, 15,100 workers 


Table 2 Wage Increases January | to April 15, 1957 * 
(Revised figures for 18 agreements covering 32,500 workers) 


Total Wage Increase 


per Hour W W 
io 


se eeesceeeesoseceses a 


eaeccencccearerereresacerasene 


Perrrerreririri rity 


Prrerrerrrrrr ry 


Pree retire rrrrrrr iy 


*Bargaining units of 1,000 or more employees. 


Increases in Wage Rates, October 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957 


A survey by the Economics and Research Branch of 1,033 establish- 
ments shows that general increases in wage rates for non-office em- 
ployees were granted in 307 establishments during the six-month period 
ended March 31, 1957. Increases ranged from 5 to 10 cents an hour in 
nearly 60 per cent of these establishments. 


The survey, which includes representative establishments’ across 
Canada in logging, mining, manufacturing, transportation, storage and 
communication, electric light and power, trade and personal service, 
is intended to reveal the general changes in wage rates resulting from 
collective bargaining and otherwise. Some of the increases reported may 
have resulted from previously negotiated provisions for deferred wage 
increases or for increases related to changes in the consumer price 
index. A general wage increase is regarded as one that applies to more 
than 50 per cent of the employees in an establishment. 


Table 3 indicates the proportion of establishments reporting a 
general increase in wage rates according to the size of the increases. 


Table 3 Percentage Comparison of 307 Establishments Granting General Increase 
Between October 1, 1956 and March 31, 1959 


Size of Increase in Per Cent of 
Cents per Hour Establishments * 
Less than 5 cents 24 
5 Centaiteinictkine 15 
5.1 to 9.9 cents 34 
TO" COnt a cco cccctsdevvcceccstesescerexccuxeseessenaxnanes) 9 
10.1 to 14.9 cents 10 
15 cents and over 8 
MP Obl ciccccccecececns sia seueeceeanssceeeeaded £00 


*It should be noted, of course, that many firms deal with wages, through collective 
bargaining or otherwise, at other times of the year than in the six-month survey period. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


NEMPLOYMENT declined in 
virtually all of the 109 
labour market areas _ surveyed 
regularly each month. For the 
country as a whole, the employment 
and unemployment situation differ- 
ed substantially from a month 
earlier. The improvement during 
the month was almost directly in 
proportion to the rise in seasonal 
activities. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


The unemployment declines 
were relatively small in most areas 
in the Atlantic and Quebec regions, 
however, because of the slow rate 
of employment expansion in some 
of the leading seasonal industries. 
The most marked reduction in 
labour supplies occurred in local 
areas in the Prairie region; nine 
of the 20 areas in the region ene Pd Males HA 
changed classification during the 
month, five from the moderate he 2 Ra 
surplus to the balanced category 
and four from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category. 


Changes in the levels of local unemployment resulted in the re- 
classification of 13 areas from the moderate surplus to the balanced 
category and of 18 from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. 
One area, Farnham-Granby, moved from the moderate to the substantial 
surplus category as a result of sizeable layoffs in the rubber goods in- 
dustry. At the beginning of May, classification of the 109 areas surveyed 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 16 (29); in 
moderate surplus, 54 (43); in substantial surplus, 39 (37). 


Lebour El oe ee a 
Labour Market 
Areas 
May a May 1 | May 1 meee 1 | Mey } - a 1 
noe 1956 Moor 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 


Metropolitan i 
Major Industrial 
Major Agricultural 
Minor 


*See inside back cover February Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


May 1, 1957 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Quebec — Lévis Calgary 

St, John’s Edmonton 

Windsor Hamilton 

Ottawa — Hull 

Toronto 

VANCOUVER ~ NEW 
WESTMINSTER 

Winnlpeg 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


—> 


Corner Brook Brantford 
Cornwall > FORT WILLIAM — 
FARNHAM — GRANBY<—} PORT ARTHUR 
Jollette Halifax 
Lac St. Jean Kitchener 
Moncton London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS New Glasgow Nlagara Peninsula 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; Rouyn ~ Val d’Or Oshawa 
60 per cent or more In Sherbrooke —> PETERBOROUGH 
non-agricultural activity) Shawinigan Falls Saint John 
Trots-Riviéres Sarnia 
Sudbury 
i—> SYDNEY 
Timmins = 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


Charlottetown Brandon 
Riviere du Loup i—> CHATHAM 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS| _— Thetford ~ Megantle ~ Lethbridge 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; St. Georges North Battleford 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
> YORKTON 


Bathurst i> BEAUHARNOIS > BRAMPTON 
Campbellton Belleville — Trenton Galt 
Drummondville —> BRACEBRIDGE —> GODERICH 
Edmundston —> BRIDGEWATER —> LISTOWEL 
Gaspé CENTRAL VANCOUVER St, Thomas 
Grand Falls ISLAND > STRATFORD 
Kamloops —> CHILLIWACK —> SWIFT CURRENT 
Kentville Cranbrook —> WALKERTON 
Montmagny —> DAUPHIN —> WEYBURN 
Newcastle Dawson Creek 
Okanagan Valley Drumheller 
Prince George hersetia 
Quebec North Shore achute — 

(labour TNR OOO 25 ,000) Rimouski Ste. Thérése 
Ste. Agathe — Lindsay 


Medicine Hat 


St. Jérdme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


—> PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marie 


—> TRAIL - NELSON 
—> VALLEYFIELD 
Woodstock = 
Ingersoll 


——> The areas shown In capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


_ road transportation and construction 


ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment was unchanged 
in the Atlantic region during April, 
mainly because the usual spring 
pick-up in outdoor activities was 
delayed by continuing bad weather. 
Persons with jobs were estimated [ 

to number473,000 at April 20, about [| “Bits 

the same as a month earlier but [ Nos aettents cee 
approximately 16,000 more than in 
April 1956. By the end of the month, 
employment had risen slightly in 


but farming, logging and | umbering ; er meas 2 
remained very slack. As in earlier ln a SS 
years, the seasonal movement of wee 
workers to Ontario farms got under- 
way during the month. Opening of 
the lobster season resulted in re- 
newed activity in the fishing industry; operations were hampered in some 
areas, however, by weather conditions. 


J -A,S. ON. D>} FM. A) MJ 


Only two of the 21‘areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, both from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. 
At May 1, the area classification was as follows: (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 5 (4); in substantial surplus, 16 (17). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situa- 
tion in this area changed very little during April. The construction in- 
dustry, which usually provides a large number of jobs during the busy 
season, remained very slack. Lobster fishing was hampered by ice con- 
ditions but deep-sea fishermen reported a busy month. The annual move- 
ment of farm labourers from Newfoundland to Ontario got underway during 
April. Total labour supplies remained somewhat higher than a year earlier, 
however, owing to a generally slow pick-up in seasonal] industries. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Croup 1 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment increased according to the usual seasonal pattern. Heavy ice 
hampered shipping and fishing during the first half of the month but by 
the end of April conditions showed a marked improvement. Production and 
employment at the steel plant were high; approximately 75 workers were 
recalled to the yard department during the last week of the month. Coal 
mining employment continued steady at about the same level as last year. 
Markets for coal were reported to be holding up well. 


Bridgewater (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


THE GROWTH that characterized the labour force in the Quebec region 
during the first quarter of 1956 levelled off in April. Employment rose 
less than usual during the month and the decrease in unemployment 
was not as great as in past years. At April 20, persons with jobs were 
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estimated at 1,498,000, only 8,000 
more than a month earlier and31,000 
more than a year earlier. These are 
smaller increases, both month-to- 
month and year-to-year, than occur- 
sehen ed last April. Persons without jobs 

1,500,000 and seeking work decreased from 
139,000 at mid-March to 127,000 at 
April 20; again this is a smaller 
decrease than in the corresponding 
period last year. 


Persons 


7? 


1,400,000 ° 
Bee wipice tite In both the agricultural and 


d Seeking Work . 
Se eee non-agricultural sectors, employ- 


ment increases were less than 
seasonal. Although unemployment 
in construction declined, it did so 
at a lower rate than last year. The 
logging drive began later this year 
than last and until the end of the month, registrations for employment 
among forestry workers continued to increase. Activity in many agricul- 
tural areas was hampered by poor weather. Unemployment remained high 
in the transportation occupations; truckers’ registrations were decreasing 
more slowly than last year. 


The opening of the shipping season saw the rehiring of some 5,000 
longshoremen and seamen. Employment in the textile industry approached 
its spring peak at a level little changed from last year. Employment in 
the manufacture of paper products, iron and steel products, electrical 
apparatus and transportation equipment continued to be extremely strong; 
there were some shortages of skilled workers, Although registrations 
were still much higher than a year ago, employment in the service sector 
rose seasonally, Despite these gains, the over-all employment gain in 
non-agricultural occupations was much less than in previous years, owing 
to weakness in the industries with large seasonal employment variations. 


Five of the 24 areas in the region were reclassified during the month. 
At May’, the area classification was as follows: (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance, 1 (1); in moderate surplus, 5 (8); in substantial 
surplus, 18 (15). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan. Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
opening of the harbour, renewed activity in water and land transportation, 
considerable increases in employment in the construction and service 
occupations, and a slight improvement from last month in the textile 
industry, were among the factors contributing to the reclassification. 
Employment was high in the manufacture of transportation equipment, 
iron and steel products, paper products and leather products. 


Quebec -Levis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Employment rose in 
construction and, with the opening of the port, among seamen and long- 
shoremen, However, unemployment increased slight] y among transportation 
workers and the drop in NES registrations from forestry workers was 
considerably less than a year earlier. Layoffs and short time occurred in 
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some factories but the employment situation in the textile industry im- 
proved. There were shortages of machinists, auto mechanics, sewing 
machine operators and qualified women in the services sector. 


Farnham -Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. The layoff of 640 employees of the Miner Rubber Company at Granby 
resulted in reclassification of this area. It is expected that three-quarters 
of those laid off will have been rehired by May 24. 


Beauharnois, Sorel, Valleyfield (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. . 


ONTARIO 
THE EMPLOYMENT situation in 


Ontario continued to improve during 
April. The number of persons with 
jobs at April 25 was estimated at Labour Force 
2,059,000, an increase of 25,000 
from the previous month and of some 
53,000 from the previous year, Un- 
employment, which began its sea- 
sonal decline about a month later 
than last year, remained higher than 
last year. Agriculture and construc- 
tion accounted for most of the in- 
crease in employment. Gradual Persons Without Jobs 

5 5. = and Seeking Work 
re-opening of lake shipping and the | eR pee ae he 
beginning of summer work in saw- 50,000 sewers ge — rena 
milling and mining resulted in new 
hirings. The light manufacturing 
industries, particularly textiles, 
continued to improve. The production of radio and television sets, which 
has been at a low level for the past several months, showed signs of 
picking up. Heavy industry remained generally firm. Several areas re- 
ported shortages of farm labour despite the arrival of workers from the 
Maritimes. There were also continued shortages of skilled technical and 
clerical personnel. 
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Twelve of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, seven from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, and 
five from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. At May 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in substantial surplus, 2 (0); in moderate surplus, 22 (12); in balance, 


10 (22). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Eemained in Group 2. A slight decline in un- 
employment was due mainly to increased demands for labour in the steel, 
textiles, and chemicals and allied industries. Production of automobiles 
and household appliances remained at a reduced level. 


Ottawa - Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situa- 
tion improved considerably during the second half of April, with particu- 
larly heavy demand for construction workers. 
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Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
mainly as a result of increased construction activity. The textile industry 
continued to improve. Employment in processing and light manufacturing 
picked up slightly. Heavy industry remained fairly firm, 


Windsor (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Starts on construction 
projects resulted in some reduction in unemployment. However, the em- 
ployment situation generally showed little improvement, as the level of 
activity in the automobile industry remained unchanged. 


Guelph and Kingston (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. The production of agricultural implements and heavy electrical 
machinery and equipment in Guelph increased substantially. In Kingston 
construction activity increased greatly. Textile and chemical plants 
were stepping up production and local shipyards were hiring welders 
and other tradesmen. 


Peterborough (major industrial) and Chatham (major agricultural). Re- 
classified from Group 1 to Group 2. InPeterborough the outboard motors 
manufacturing plant was working at capacity and meat packing and textile 
firms were busy. While bad weather in Chatham delayed the need for farm 
labour, increased production at a truck manufacturing firm resulted in 
higher employment. 


Bracebridge, Owen Sound and Simcoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. 


Brampton, Goderich, Listowel, Stratford and Walkerton (minor). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT increased sharply 
in the Prairie region during April, 
reaching an unusually high level 
1,050, 000mm 4 for the season. Persons with jobs 
guaaee BS ieee ‘| at April 20 were estimated at 
e eS ister 4 957,000, an increase of 27,000 
= With Jobs: from the previous month and of 
= 700,000 ae ee ee 12,000 from the previous year. Un- 
: 650,000 ep oa et employment fell to the lowest level 
for April in several years. The 
With Jobs: improvement in the employment 


‘ 400,000 Agriculture e . 

= 350,000 al situation was shared by both farm 
2 300,000 J and non-farm industries. Increased 
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hirings were reported in manufac- 
turing, mining, wholesale and retail 
trade, the tourist industries and at 
the Lakehead following the opening 
of navigation. The generally buoyant 
economic situation of the region was reflected in the fact that the number 
of job vacancies listed at the NES offices was about 10 per cent higher 
than a year before. Job registrations showed little year-to-year change. 
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Employment expansion during the month resulted in the reclassifi- 
cation of nine of the 20 areas in the region, four from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category, and five from the moderate surplus to the 
balanced category. At May 1, the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (5); in moderate surplus, 
15 (12); in substantial surplus, 0 (3). 


. Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). liemained in Group 2. This area approached a 
balanced situation by the end of April as employment increased rapidly 
in seasonal industries. A shortage of farm workers developed during 
the month, despite a steady influx of immigrant workers. !'mployment in 
the construction industry showed marked improvement during the last 
week of April, after increasing slowly earlier in the month. Shortages 
of skilled workers are expected to develop early in the season. lieflecting 
the general employment strength, job vacancies filed at the NES office 
at the end of the month more than doubled the number at the same date 
last year. Requirements for professional engineers were particularly 
strong, increasing sharply in the last week of the month. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little during April. Highway transportation, oil drilling and 
exploration showed little improvement as rural roads were still closed 
to heavy traffic. In certain occupations workers continued to be in very 
strong demand, particularly professional engineers, stenographers, typ- 
ists, bookkeepers and accountants. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
steadily during the month, mainly because of increased activity in manu- 
facturing. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Seasonal employment expansion in water transportation, grain 
elevators and mining contributed largely to the reduction in labour sup- 
plies in this area. Logging employment, on the other hand, showed a 
further seasonal decline during the month. 


Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current and Weyburn (major agricul- 
tural and minor). eclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Yorkton, Dauphin and Portage La Prairie (major agricultural and minor). 
Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT continued to rise in the Pacific region during April, 


stimulated by increased activity in seasonal industries. As a result, 
persons with jobs increased by 9,000 to 455,000, about 4,000 more than 
a year before. Registrations for employment at NES offices showed a 
major decrease, although the decline was somewhat smaller than in April 
1956; the number of registrations at May 1 was still nearly 13,000 
higher than a year ago. Logging and sawmilling employment indexes 
were lower than last year by 16 and 7.5 per cent, respectively, owing to 
persistent weakness in foreign and domestic lumber markets. The con- 
struction industry was busier than in the previous month, especially in 
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connection with pipeline programs, 
-, but hirings were fewer than last 
LABOUR FORCE TREN 4d year. Construction contracts award- 
1955 — 56 ed in the first quarter of 1957 were 
considerably lower in value than in 
1956 but most of the decrease was 
in housing; the engineering sector 
showed a major increase. 


: In manufacturing the greatest 
With Jobs | increase in activity during April 

4 was in those industries providing 
goods and services to the con- 
4 struction industry. Shipbuilding 
el sone ot pet eee "| plants were busy; since October 
1955, shipbuilding employment has 
continued to show a substantial 
year-to-year increase each month. Aluminum production at Kitimat in- 
creased and more workers were hired. Most pulp and paper mills were 
operating at capacity but the volume of ocean shipments of lumber was 
much lower than last year resulting in less employment for stevedores, 
especially at Vancouver Island ports. 


= 450,000 Yewaseaq 
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During the month four areas (including Vancouver - New Westminster) 
were reclassified from the substantial to the moderate Jabour surplus 
category. At May 1, classification of the ten areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 7 (7); 
substantial surplus, 3 (2); balance, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Employment in March was about 6 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Although the demand for manpower increased considerably during 
April, there was still a moderate surplus of labour at May 1. Logging 
activity increased more slowly than in 1956. Sawmills required additional 
labour but production was below normal. The shipbuilding industry was 
busy and a good year is expected. Commercial and industrial construction 
work increased but housebuilding activity was slower than last year. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Hirings increased 
generally during the latter part of the month. The demand for loggers 
and sawmill workers rose seasonally, although employment continued 
lower than last year. Machine shop employment was still adversely 
affected by unstable conditions in logging and lumbering. Shipyards 
were busy, with asizeable volume of shipbuilding and repair orders on 
hand and the prospect of a considerable amount of work from other 
heavy industries. 


Chilliwack and Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 
1 to Group 2. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


NES Encourages Return 
Of Canadiens in U.S. 


To encourage Canadian students at Ame- 
rican universities to seek employment in 
Canada on the completion of their studies, 
the National Employment Service last 
month sent a letter to each of about 1,000 
such students, inviting them to use the 
facilities of the NES if they intended to 
come back to Canada to work. 

In communicating with these students, 
NES made use of a booklet published a 
short time earlier by the National Research 
Council, which gave the names and ad- 
dresses of students registered in science and 
engineering courses at American universities 
for the academic year 1956-57. 

Enclosed with the letter was a form of 
application for employment which it was 
suggested that the student should fill out 
and send to the NES local office nearest 
his home town in Canada, or to the office 
in the place where he wanted to work. 
When an application is received, NES 
offices have been instructed to advise the 
applicant what steps are being taken in the 
matter. 


30-Hour Work Week 
Eventual Aim of IAM 


A 30-hour work week, without loss of 
take-home pay, will be a future objective 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, the union’s Executive Council has 
unanimously decided. 


The Council’s resolution declared that 
“the alternative to a shorter work week 
without loss of take-home pay will be 
increasing unemployment and reduction of 
purchasing power, and inevitably an in- 
dustrial and economic crisis far surpassing 
any this country has heretofore ex- 
perienced”’. 

A second industrial revolution, based on 
automation, is in its initial stages, the 
Council said, and it can be expected to 
have an ever-increasing impact on the peo- 
ple who depend on their labour for their 
livelihood. The 30-hour week, without loss 
of take-home pay, was urged “in order that 
the threat of technological unemployment 
due to automation may be lessened”. 

Each of the IAM’s 164 districts and 2,088 
local lodges was requested to “study and 
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report to the International President’s office 
on conditions in their areas, including lay- 
offs, cutbacks, and personnel displacements, 
which indicate a need for an immediate 
move on the objective of a 30-hour work 
week”, 

The Council said that pending the time 
when a 30-hour week can be established as 
the normal work week for all industry and 
commerce the labour movement must work 
for the establishment of a shorter work week 
with no loss of take-home pay. It stated 
that “im those industries already affected 
by technological change, immediate steps 
should be taken to establish a_ shorter 
work week”. 


GAW Agreements Cover 
30,000 in Canadian UAW 


In its first round of guaranteed annual 
wage negotiations, the United Automobile 
Workers in Canada obtained 48 contracts 
with 29 companies in 19 cities and six 
provinces, covering about 50,000 of the 
union’s 70,000 Canadian members. 


The largest single group was at General 
Motors: more than 17,000 workers in five 
Ontario cities. Next largest was at Ford, 
with upwards of 14,000 employees in eight 
plants—three in Ontario, one in Quebec, one 
in Manitoba, one in Saskatchewan, one in 
Alberta, and one in British Columbia. 
Chrysler Corporation, with two plants in 
Ontario and one in Alberta, added 8,800 
workers. Nearly 3,000 more were employed 
in three Ontario plants of Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson. A number of Windsor auto- 
mobile feeder plants helped to swell the 
total. 


Set Up Training Program 
For Jobless N.S. Miners 


An expanded trade training program for 
miners thrown out of work by the closing 
of collieries in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 
was recently announced by the province’s 
Minister of Labour, Hon. 8. T. Pyke. He 
told the Legislature that 76 miners idled 
by the closing of a mine in Stellarton had 
applied for training courses, and that new 
facilities would be opened for them in 
Stellarton. The program is being financed 
jointly with the federal Government. 
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Four-Day Week Approved 


As UAW Target in 1958 


A four-day work week with higher take- 
home pay than for the present five-day 
week was approved as the union’s main 
collective bargaining aim for 1958 by more 
than 3,000 delegates at the 16th convention 
of the United Automobile Workers held 
last month in Atlantic City. 

Other important measures authorized by 
the convention were the establishment of 
a Public Review Board, consisting of six 
prominent citizens not connected with the 
union, as a safeguard against racketeering 
and injustice in the union; an amendment 
to the constitution to give skilled workers 
and other specialized groups—white-collar 
workers, engineers and technicians—special 
representation on collective bargaining com- 
mittees, the right to act separately on agree- 
ments affecting them alone, and the right 
to take a strike vote; and an increase 
of 50 cents a month in union dues. (Most 
members’ dues will now be $3 a month.) 

The bargaining demands the union ex- 
pects to make in the 1958 negotiations will 
be definitely settled at a special convention 
to be held next January. However, it is 
reported that they will include: an in- 
crease in supplementary unemployment 
benefit payments, with an extension of the 
period for which they are payable from the 
present 26 weeks to 52 weeks; provision of 
hospital and medical insurance by the 
employer; and, in cases of removal of plant 
from one city to another, right of the 
workers to transfer with full seniority and 
pension rights, or alternatively severance 
pay if they do not want to transfer. 

UAW President Walter P. Reuther has 
indicated that he favours a two-year con- 
tract rather than a three-year contract like 
the present one. With regard to the shorter 
work week, in spite of the convention’s 
formal approval of the four-day week, he 
declined in a press interview to say whether 
the union will seek a four-day week as 
such. But he said that the members seemed 
to favour fewer work days in the week 
rather than shorter work days. 

The timing of any reduction in hours 
cannot be made arbitrarily by either Man- 
agement or Labour, he asserted, but must 
depend upon economic and technical con- 
ditions. For the present he proposed the 
establishment of a joimt committee, on 
which Management and union would be 
represented, to study ways of attaining a 
shorter work week so that there would be 
“more light and less heat” at the bargaining 
table next year. 

The new policy with regard to skilled 
workers and other specialists was opposed 
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by many delegates as a departure from the 
union’s tradition of industrial unionism. It 
has been devised, however, to allay the 
dissatisfaction among skilled members which 
led to the formation of the Society of 
Skilled Trades in some UAW plants after 
the 1955 contracts were signed in the in- 
dustry. 


Besides the fear of possible defection of 
other skilled workers, the new policy reflects 
“the most intense concern” of high union 
officials about the changing composition of 
the work force in the union’s jurisdiction. 
Professional and white-collar workers, who 
a few years ago comprised 23 per cent of 
that work force, now amount to 31 per 
cent, and in a few more years’ time are 
expected to reach 40 per cent. President 
Reuther said that without “refinement” of 
the industrial union principle the UAW 
would ultimately lose its membership 
strength as a result of the increased use of 
automatic production machines. The same 
problem, it was implied, faces other in- 
dustrial unions. 


The members of the Public Review 
Board, or “watchdog” committee, who had 
already been chosen at the time of the 
convention, include a Jewish rabbi, a Cath- 
olic priest, a Methodist bishop, two mem- 
bers of university faculties, and a Circuit 
Court judge. All of them have had wide 
experience in labour and economic matters 
or in social work. 


In its “watchdog” capacity the Board 
will have authority to conduct investiga- 
tions, hold hearings and issue findings on 
any alleged violations of ethical codes of 
the AFL-CIO, or of any additional ethical 
codes which the UAW may adopt. 


Another duty of the new board will be 
to act as the final court of appeal for a 
union member being tried on disciplinary 
charges. The Board will have the power 
to uphold, modify or reverse the decision 
of the International Executive Board on any 
matter appealed, and its decision will be 
final. However, it cannot “review in any 
way an official collective bargaining policy 
of the international union”. 


One of the acts of the convention was 
to approve two-year, instead of one-year 
terms for officers of locals and units, and 
to shift the biennial convention from the 
spring to the autumn. This latter change 
was to allow the local bodies to elect their 
convention delegates at the same time as 
their officers, viz., in May and June. 


In the election of officers, Mr. Reuther 
was re-elected President for another two- 
year term. (He was first elected in 1946.) 
One candidate nominated in opposition 
to Mr. Reuther withdrew from the contest. 


Also elected by acclamation were: Emil 
Mazey, Secretary-Treasurer, and Richard 
T. Gosser, Pat Greathouse, Norman Mat- 
thews and Leonard Woodcock, Vice-pre- 
sidents. George Burt was re-elected Cana- 
dian Director. 


CBRE Seeks Pay Increase 
For Rail Hotel Employees 


A 25-per-cent across-the-board wage in- 
crease for 3,700 employees of 18 Canadian 
railway hotels was asked for last month by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CLC): 

The union’s general adjustment com- 
mittee for hotels has also asked for a 
company-paid health and welfare plan, 
changes in some working conditions, and 
adjustments in pay for craftsmen that will 
bring their wages into line with those of 
similar workers in their districts. 

Wages for hotel employees vary in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada, with the highest 
rates prevailing on the West Coast. 


Movement of Workers 


To Ontario Farms Begins 

An organized movement of workers from 
the Atlantic provinces to Ontario farms 
began last month. 

The organized farm worker excursion, like 
many movements of farm labour in previous 
years, was arranged under Federal-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Agreements. The 
gradual movement is expected to continue 
until the end of July. The return move- 
ment will take place between August 15 and 
October 31. 

It is not known how many Maritimes 
workers will participate in the excursion 
but in other years as many as 400 to 600 
have taken part. 

Recruiting for the excursion has been 
underway for some time in the Maritimes 
and Newfoundland and is being carried out 
by local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Provincial Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives co-operate with the National 
Employment Service both in recruiting in 
‘the East and in the placement on Ontario 
farms. 

Workers recruited in the’ East will be 
despatched to either Ottawa or Toronto, 
where distribution will be made to areas 
requiring farm labour. In this co-operative 
effort to meet the farm labour needs of 
Ontario between the railroads and the fed- 
eral and Ontario Governments, a low ex- 
cursion rate of $5.00 for the outgoing 
journey and $20.00 for the return has been 
provided for the volunteer workers. 
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Inexperienced men are being accepted 
providing they are willing to learn general 
farm work, which ordinarily involves spring 
seeding, haying, harvesting, and care of 
livestock. However, volunteers must weigh 
at least 185 pounds and be 18 years of age 
or older. Volunteers meeting these condi- 
tions who have a work history which in- 
dicates ability to do farm work are pre- 
ferred. 

While wages are a matter of arrangement 
between the individual employer and the 
farm worker, the basic wage at present in 
Ontario is about $75 a month, including 
board and lodging. Experienced workers 
in past years have received as much as $80 
to $90 per month. 


Training Vital to Success 
OF Modern Industry 


Delegates to the 11th annual conference 
of the Canadian Industrial Trainers’ As- 
sociation, held in Montreal last month, 
generally agreed that continual training was 
a vital element of success in modern in- 
dustry. 

R. A. Neale, Vice-President, Manufactur- 
ing, Canadair Limited, who spoke on 
“Aviation Industry and Related Training 
Program,” emphasized that “in our busi- 
ness, training never stops. If we are to stay 
in business it never can stop, for a variety of 
kinds of businesses, and some applicable 
only, or chiefly, to the job of designing, 
engineering, producing, proving and selling 
airplanes”. 

After describing the continual changes in 
the aviation industry, Mr. Neale went on 
to state that it was essential that training, 
from top-level management to the youngest 
employee, be an uninterrupted process. 
“We must remember that training begets 
the need for more training, because train- 
ing leads to developing skills, and new 
skills mean new advances, and new advances 
generate more training.” 

Other key speakers at the two-day confer- 
ence were: Dr. Milton Gordon, Associate 
Director, Management Center, Marquette 
University; Prof. Kenneth Hare, Depart- 
ment of Geography, McGill University; Dr. 
J. C. Sawatsky, Professor of Administration, 
University of Toronto; Dr. J. R. Kidd, 
Director, Canadian Association for Adult 
Education; Dr. J. W. Macmillan, Director, 
Personnel Development, Canada Packers 
Limited; Dr. Gordon Guest, Staff Develop- 
ment Administrator, Canadian Industries 
Ltd.; Leland P. Bradford, Director, Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, Washington, 
D.C.; and Matthew Radom, Domestic 
Employee Relations Advisor, Standard Oil 
Company, New York. 
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Reeord Year Predicted 
In Construction Industry 

A record year in the construction industry 
is forecast for Canada, to an estimated 
value of $6,702,000,000, about 5 per cent 
above the peak figure in 1956, when new 
building amounted to $6,389,000,000. The 
estimate is made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The moderate increase of 5 per cent in 
the intended construction program, com- 
pared with a 20-per-cent increase in 1956 
over 1955, is due largely to a slowdown in 
housebuilding, which is estimated at 15 per 
cent below the 1956 level. 

Non-residential building and engineering 
construction, however, show a continued 
high rate of increase for 1957, especially in 
the commercial, institutional, electric power 
and gas, and oil categories. 

Volume of construction carried out in 
1955 increased almost 10 per cent over 1954, 
showing the largest increase since 1948 in 
percentage terms. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that this increase was surpassed in 
1956, when the program was 14 per cent 
larger than the preceding year. In terms of 
both current and constant dollars, most of 
the increases have occurred in new con- 
struction, repair work showing relatively 
little change. 

While the value of new construction is 
estimated at $5,563,000,000 for 1957, up from 
$5,260,000,000 in the preceding year, and 
the value of repair construction is placed at 
$1,139,000,000 as against $1,129,000,000, the 
value of residential construction is expected 
to fall to $1,556,000,000 from $1,830,000,000. 


CLC Surplus only $4,700 
For First Eight Months 


The Canadian Labour Congress’ net 
excess of receipts over expenditures for the 
first eight months of the organization’s 
existence amounted to “only” $4,715.04, 
according to a financial statement issued 
last month covering the period from May 1 
to December 31, 1956. Receipts for the 
period were $775,612.40 and expenses were 
$770,897.36. 

“This particular period cannot be regarded 
as a normal one, due to a number of 
factors, including non-recurring receipts and 
expenditures involved in the merging of the 
former Congresses, as well as the retention 
of a larger staff than that originally con- 
templated. It is felt, however, that the 
favourable margin of less than $5,000 on its 
{the Congress’) operations leaves some- 
thing to be desired,” said Donald Mac- 
Donald, Secretary-Treasurer of the CLC, in 
a letter which accompanied the financial 
statement. 
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Further on in the letter he said that “this 
permits no leeway for such situations as 
protracted strikes of one or several affiliates, 
or serious unemployment over a number of 
months of a large section of our member- 
ship, to say nothing of the extension or 
expansion of Congress activities and serv- 
ices.” He added, however, that “on the 
over-all basis it can be said that the finan- 
cial affairs of the Congress are in a satis- 
factory condition, and that, while the cur- 
rent position requires constant attention, 
there is every reason for optimism concern- 
ing the future.” ; 


International Employers’ 
Union to Meet in Canada 

The International Union of Catholic 
Employers’ Associations will hold its general 
convention in Montreal from September 15 
to 21. It will be the first time since the 
organization’s founding in 1931 that it will 
meet outside Europe. 

Representatives from at least 14 coun- 
tries are expected to attend the convention, 
which is under the auspices of the Profes- 
sional Association of Industrialists, a Que- 
bec employers’ organization. 

Among other subjects, the convention will 
study the reciprocal duties of heads of con- 
cerns and of the State, married women and 
young people working, technical and social 
progress. 

More than a thousand Quebec employers 
and about 250 heads of concerns from abroad 
are expected to attend the convention. 


Trainmen on U.S. Roads 
Gein 2612-Cent Inerease 

An agreement granting an hourly increase 
of 264 cents an hour to 121,000 employees 
in road and yard service on 140 United 
States railroads was announced last month 
by the National Mediation Board. The 
agreement was reached between representa- 
tives of the railways and of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen (ind), and the 
increase was in accordance with the recom- 
mendation made earlier by an emergency 
presidential board (L.G., April, p. 480). 

Part of the increase, amounting to 124 
cents an hour, was retroactive to November 
1, 1956; and additional increases of 7 cents 
an hour are due during each of the next 
two years. The increases are similar to 
those provided in a settlement reached 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the US. rail- 
roads (L.G., Jan., p. 25): 

Current average wages for the rail 
workers are $528 a month for road train-: 
men, $649 a month for road conductors, and 
$465 a month for yard conductors. 


No Major Changes in U.S. 


As Minimum Wage Raised 

The raising of the U.S. federal minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1 in 1956 did not 
cause substantial changes in the national 
economy as a whole, but it did result in a 
moderate amount of unemployment in 
several southern industries and some reduc- 
tion in working time to avoid payment of 
overtime, according to a report issued by 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The higher minimum did not result in 
sweeping increases in wages for higher-paid 
workers comparable to the increases for 
those who were getting less than $1 before 
the change. 

In some cases there was a rise in plant 
productivity after the increase in the mini- 
mum to $1 an hour. This may have been 
because employers were exercising more 
vigilance in weeding out the inefficient, or 
because piece rates and production quotas 
were raised, the report said. 

As had been expected, the Department 
found that the impact of the minimum 
wage increase was heaviest in the South. 
According to the report, gross average earn- 
ings here rose 6 cents an hour between 
February and April 1956, compared with a 
rise of only 2 cents an hour in the rest of 
the country. 

Factory employment in the South de- 
clined by 3 per cent between December 1955 
and May 1956. This was more than the 
decline in other parts of the country but, 
the Department pointed out, it was not 
entirely due to changes in the wage-hour 
law. 

Any “expectation... that business failures 
would increase significantly as a result of 
the new minimum has not up to this time 
been confirmed by the available statistics 
for the South,” the Department comments. 

The Administration favours extending the 
scope of the law to about 2,500,000 more 
workers, most of whom are in retail trade. 
The AFL-CIO wants at least 9,600,000 to 
be added to the 24,000,000 now affected. 
Trade associations have protested any fur- 
ther changes in the law. The American 
Retail Federation, for example, told a 
Senate sub-committee that to add large 
retailers and service industries would 
“destroy job opportunities for thousands” of 
temporary and part-time workers. 


Credit Unions in Canada 
Numbered 4,108 in 1955 


Credit unions in Canada had a member- 
ship of 1,736,817 in 1955, an increase of 
176,102 during the year. A total of 4,108 
chartered credit unions reported assets of 


nearly $654 million, according to Credit 
Union in Canada 1955, published by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 

Over the past decade, the number of 
chartered credit unions has nearly doubled, 
membership is nearly three times as great 
as in 1946 and assets in 1955 stood at a 
level three and one-half times that of 1946. 

Quebec again reported the largest number 
of credit unions chartered, with 1,357 in 
1955. Ontario, with 1,248 credit unions 
chartered, is a close second. In membership, 
Quebec leads Ontario by a ratio of almost 
3 to 1: 

In the three Prairie Provinces, Saskat- 
chewan takes the lead in credit unions 
chartered and in membership. Manitoba 
showed the largest gain in number of credit 
unions reporting but membership increases 
were similar for all three provinces. 

British Columbia showed greater gains 
during the year than did the Prairie Prov- 
inces both in credit unions reporting and 
membership. 


C. R. Lee, Department's 
Supplies Chief, Retires 


Capt. Cecil R. Lee, Chief of the Depart- 
ment’s Supplies Branch, has retired after 
37 years in the service of Canada, both as 
a civilian and a soldier. 

He entered the Department of Labour in 
1920 and served in the Supplies Branch, first 
as assistant and then as chief. 

Born in Worthing, England, he came to 
Canada shortly before the outbreak of the 
First World War. He served in the 21st 
Battalion, Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
from 1914 to 1919. 

On his return from active service he 
enlisted in the Princess Louise Dragoon 
Guards (Reserve), in which he served from 
1920 to 1930, and subsequently served with 
the Second Mounted Brigade (Reserve) 
from 1930 to 1937. He was Brigade Regi- 
mental Sergeant Major on his discharge. 

On the outbreak of the Second World 
War he enlisted again on active service 
with the Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps, 
from which he was discharged in 1945 with 
the rank of Captain. 

During his service with the Department 
of Labour he was engaged on three major 
assignments: the closing of the Japanese 
camps, 1946; directing a special mventory 
of all Canadian Vocational Training Schools 
in Western and Central Canada, 1947; and 
on a special assignment to Europe, screen- 
ing displaced persons in France, Germany, 
Italy and Austria for farm and railway 
employment in Canada. 
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Further Term on UIC 
For C. A. L. Murchison 


Clifford A. L. Murchison, QC, a member 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion since June 1947, has been re-appointed 
for a further five-year term. 

Mr. Murchison, formerly a lawyer in 
Winnipeg, came to Ottawa in 1941 and 
during the following six years held various 
posts in the legal division of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and with the War 
Labour Board. In May 1945, he was named 
secretary of the War Labour Board, and in 
1946 was made chairman of that body until 
he was named to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 


CMA’s Ontario Division 
Elects New Officers 


W. Hz. Evans, of Leaside, has been elected 
1957-58 Chairman of the Ontario Division 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
He is President and Managing Director of 
Honeywell Controls, Ltd. 

Thomas Edmondson, President, Packard 
Electric Co. Limited, St. Catharines, was 
elected Vice-chairman. 

Norman E. Russell, of Toronto, and 
Donald B. Strudley, of Stratford, were 
elected chairman and vice-chairman of the 
Ontario Division’s Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Committee. G. J. EH. Pettet, of Toronto, 
was elected chairman and D. A. Page, of 
New Toronto, vice-chairman of the divi- 
sion’s Labour Relations Committee. 


D. JI. MeDonald Re-elected 
Steelworkers President 


David J. McDonald has been re-elected 
President of the United Steelworkers of 
America; but a rival candidate, Donald C. 
Rarick, polled more than one-third of the 
total vote. Official returns for the referen- 
dum held on February 12, which were 
announced last month, showed that Mr. 
McDonald received 404,172 votes, while Mr. 
Rarick received 223,516 votes. 

The election was the first one in the 
union’s history in which there was a contest 
for the presidency. Less than a quarter of 
all unions elect their officers by referendum, 
and the Steelworkers is the only one with 
a membership of more than 1,000,000 that 
does so. Other unions choose their officers 
at conventions. 

Donald Rarick had been unknown out- 
side his own local until he assumed leader- 
ship of a committee to fight an increase in 
union dues last September, which raised 
them from $3 to $5 a month. 
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I. W. Abel was elected for another four-- 


year term as Secretary-Treasurer, with 
420,085 votes against 181,264 polled by his 
opponent. Howard R. Hague was unopposed 
for re-election as Vice-president. 


Dave Beck Suspended 
From AFL-CIO Council 


On March 29, Dave Beck, President of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, was suspended from his post as Vice- 
president of the AFL-CIO by the Executive 
Council. 

The Council filed charges of “mal- 
feasance” and “maladministration” against 
him and decided to give him a hearing on 
May 20. 

The Council also directed the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee to launch an 
immediate investigation of charges against 
the Teamsters “to determine whether the 
Teamsters’ International is substantially 
dominated or controlled by corrupt in- 
fluences”. 


Negrees Can Be Excluded 
From Wisconsin Unions 

Negroes can be legally excluded from 
membershiv in unions in Wisconsin, the 
Supreme Court of the state ruled in a 6-to-1 
opinion issued on April 9. 


The action sustained a lower court ruling 
affecting two Negro bricklayers who had 
been denied membership in a Milwaukee 
local of the bricklayers’ union. 


The high court found that nothing in the 
state’s laws prevents a union from barring 
Negroes as members “over the objection, 
on racial grounds, of the members already 
there....” 


A Cleveland local of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, on the 
other hand, has been given until July 1 
to drop its policy of refusing membership 
to Negroes. The ultimatum was given by 
Gordon Freeman, President of the union, 
at the suggestion of George Meany, Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO. 


Mr. Meany’s Comments 


In commenting on the announcement, 
Mr. Meany said that the demand of the 
IBEW president to the local had been 
made in order to “have this problem of 
discrimination settled by the local in con- 
formity with the policies of the AFL-CIO 
and the IBEW and local ordinances”. He 
added, in reply to a question, that he 
assumed suspension by the international 
union would be the penalty if the local 
failed to act. 


at 


55 per cent of Immigrants 


in 1256 Were Workers 


Of the 164,857 immigrants who came to 
Canada last year, 
than 55 per cent, were workers. 
were dependents. 

Nearly 30,000 of the workers belonged to 
manufacturing, mechanical or construction 
occupations; carpenters, brick and _ stone- 
masons, mechanics and repairmen, metal 
fitters and assemblers, and electricians and 
wiremen were the most numerous. 

Those belonging to service occupations, 
numbering 13,800, constituted the second 
largest group. Domestic servants numbered 
8,704, and 2,820 were non-professiona! service 
workers. Among the remainder were nurses’ 
aides, barbers, hairdressers, manicurists and 
cooks. 

There were 12,482 general 
besides labourers 
logging and mining. 

Clerical workers constituted the fourth 
largest group, stenographers alone account- 
ing for 3,746 out of the total of 9,492. 


The rest 


labourers, 
in agriculture, fishing, 


91,039, or a little more. 


Professional persons came fifth in num- 
bers. Out of a total of 9,348, draughtsmen 
and designers numbering 1,253 made up the 
largest single category; graduate nurses 
came second with 1,248; and teachers and 
professors came third with 1,028. 

Agricultural workers made up the sixth 
largest group. However, only 126 were 
farmers or agriculturalists, the rest of the 
total of 7,500 being farm labourers. 

Transport workers constituted the seventh 
largest group, with a total of 1,646. Included 
in these were 179 airline pilots, captains and 
mates, railway conductors or locomotive 
engineers. 

Professional _persons were reported to 
have had the greatest difficulty in finding 
employment in their own spheres. This was 
especially, the case in the legal and medical 
professions, where barriers have been set 
up by many Canadian professional organiza- 
tions which are difficult to scale. Conditions 
in this respect, however, vary from province 
to province. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Canada Minimum Wage Act 


March 22 


First reading was given to a bill intro- 
duced by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) urging establishment of $1 
an hour as a minimum rate of wages for 
all employees in Canada who come under 
federal labour jurisdiction. The bill pro- 
vides that its terms do not affect any 
employee whose wages are higher than $i 
an hour, but any rate less favourable would 
be superseded by this legislation. 


Health Insurance 


March 22 


In replying to a question on health 
insurance asked by Mr. Knowles, Hon. Paul 
Martin, Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, noted that a draft agreement, 
copies of which had been forwarded to five 
provinces which have agreed to the federal 
Government’s proposals, was handed to the 
Minister of Health for Manitoba during 
Ottawa discussions on the health insurance 
plan. 

March 25 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare moved that the House go into 
committee to consider the following resolu- 
tion: 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to authorize contributions to be paid out of 
the consolidated revenue fund to provinces 
in respect of costs incurred by them in 
providing insured hospital and diagnostic 
services pursuant to provincial law and to 
agreements made in accordance with the 
said measure, to commence when at least six 
provinces, containing at least half the popula- 
tion of Canada, have entered into such agree- 
ments and qualified for the receipt of such 
contributions. 

Motion agreed to, resolution considered 
in committee, resolution reported and con- 


curred in, and bill given first reading. 


April 4 
Second reading was given Bill No. 320, 
to authorize contributions by Canada in 
respect of programs administered by the 
provinces providing hospital insurance and 
laboratory and other services in aid of 
diagnosis. 
April 10 
After lengthy debate, Bill No. 320, to 
provide for a federal-provincial health 
scheme, read the third time and passed. 


Alleged Violations of FEPA 


March 22 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) asked if an investigation was being 
made into alleged violations of the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act by the 
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Bank of Canada and the National Employ- 
ment Service. Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, informed Mrs. Fair- 
clough that the matter was under investi- 
gation. 


5-Day Week at Military Camp 
March 28 

J. M. Forgie (Renfrew North) asked the 
Minister of National Defence if the five- 
day, 40-hour-week will be granted to 
security guards, cleaners, helpers, care- 
takers, cooks and nursing staff at Petawawa 
Military Camp. Hon. R. O. Campney 
replied that the matter is under investiga- 
tion by his department, the Department of 
Labour, Treasury Board and the Civil 
Service Commission, and that he cannot 
give a positive answer until investigations 
are concluded. 


Incentive to Employ Older Workers 
April 2 

George H. Hees (Broadview) asked the 
Minister of Labour if he would recommend 
a form of corporation tax exemption as an 
incentive to employ workers over 65 years 
of age, as suggested by the Deputy Minis- 
ter of Welfare of Ontario, “as a means of 
helping to solve the problem faced by 
the rapidly increasing number of our citi- 
zens who are over 65 years of age”. 

Mr. Gregg replied that while he welcomes 
any discussion that opens up more oppor- 
tunity for older workers, he could not 
comment on a report that has not yet 
received the attention of the provincial 
government. 


Unemployment Insurance 
April 3 

Since unemployment insurance benefits 
are now available to fishermen, will the 
privileges be extended to farmers and 
farm help at an early date, H. R. Argue 
(Assiniboia) wanted to know. 

Labour Minister Gregg said he cannot 
make any promise on the matter, except 
to state that the possibilities in this field 
related to some groups of farm wage 
earners are being studied by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 


Orenda Layoffs 
April 4 

John B. Hamilton (York West) asked the 
Minister of Defence Production if there 
would be more employee layoffs than the 
225 announced by Orenda Engines Limited. 

Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe replied that he 
had seen the official announcement saying 
that owing to the longer life of the engines 
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between overhauls, work was being reduced 
owing to the reduction in the volume of 
maintenance work and as a result 225 
members of the staff were laid off. “I know 
of no other reason for laying off men. I 
assume that the statement put out by the 
company is correct.” 


Immigration 
April 5 

H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West) asked 
if James B. Hoffa, Vice-president of the 
Teamsters’ union, had made application for 
entry to Canada, and if he did make 
application, would he be admitted. 

Citizenship and Immigration Minister 
J. W. Pickersgill answered that he had not 
heard of any application being received 
from Hoffa by his department, “and J 
doubt if it would be within the rules for 
me to answer the honourable gentleman’s 
hypothetical question”. 


Vocational School Assistance 
April 10 

Replying to a question by Joseph Lafon- 
taine (Megantic) relative to assistance 
given the province of Quebec by the federal 
Government for the assistance of vocational 
schools, Labour Minister Gregg stated that 
from April, 1945, to date the province had 
received $10,375,513.80. 

Mr. Gregg also noted that a capital 
allotment of approximately $7,900,000 and a 
training allotment of approximately $3,340,- 
000 are available to Quebec over the next 
five years. 

Annual allotments from the training total 
will be the following approximate amounts: 

About $716,000 in each of the first two 
years, $875,000 in the third year, and 
$1,033,000 in each of the fourth and fifth 
years. 

Copies of the new agreement under 
which these allotments can be made were 
sent out to all the provinces by the 
Minister of Labour on March 21, 1957. 


Civil Service Salary Increases 
April 12 
The Minister of Finance, replying to a 
question by Mr. Knowles, doubted very 
much that he would be able to make any 
statement on civil service salary increases 
before the end of the session. 


Prorogation 
April 12 
The fifth session of the 22nd Parliament 


of Canada was closed by the Deputy 
Governor-General. 


24" Meeting, Vocational 


Training Advisory Council 


Need for standardization of technical courses, training methods and 
qualifications stressed. Delegates hear explanation of terms of new 
Vocational and Technical Training Agreement offered to the provinces 


The need for standardization of courses, 
training methods, qualifications and certi- 
ficates of qualification for technical per- 
sonnel across Canada was stressed at the 
24th regular meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, held in Ottawa. 
Delegates heard of a new agreement for 
technical and vocational training being 
offered to the provinces. 

The Council, on its part, urged that a 
dictionary of standard terms be produced 
that would indicate exactly what is meant 
by different titles applied to personnel in 
the technical field, and passed a resolution 
recommending that the Government of 
Canada employ an individual who would 
dedicate his entire time to setting up such 
a plan. The resolution states: 


Whereas there is a marked shortage of 
technicians in industry, and 

Whereas many professional engineers and 
scientists are currently engaged in work that 
could be satisfactorily handled by adequately 
trained technicians, and 

Whereas in industry today there are many 
skilled workers who with proper training 
could be upgraded into the technician cate- 
gory, and 

Whereas in the near future there will be a 
substantial increase in the number of youths 
who might be guided into the specialized 
field of technician training, 
ee it resolved that this Council recommend 

at: 

1. The Department of Labour (Ottawa) 
employ, in the Vocational Training Branch, 
a qualified full-time co-ordinating official 
whose duties would be, in the main, to carry 
out the following objectives: 

(a) To furnish consultative services to 
provinces which are desirous of establishing 
or revising, technical training programs; 

(b) To act as executive-secretary and 
co-ordinator to a special committee consist- 
ing of representatives from provincial depart- 
ments, associations of professional engineers 
and scientists, Management and Labour, the 
function of which would be to consider the 
training and possible certification of tech- 
nicians and to make recommendations to 
Council in relation thereto. 


The meeting, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. G. Fred McNally, former chancellor of 
the University of Alberta, was attended by 
representatives of Labour, Industry, govern- 
ments and educationists from all parts of 
Canada. They were welcomed by Arthur H. 
Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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New Agreement 


A. W. Crawford, Director, Vocational 
Training Branch, Department of Labour, 
outlined terms of the new “Vocational and 
Technical Trainmg Agreement No. 2”, 
copies of which have been signed by the 
Minister of Labour, and distributed to 
provincial ministers of education to sign. 


Mr. Crawford referred briefly to differ- 
ences between th enew agreement and the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, 
which it is intended to supersede. The 
new agreement provides for more emphasis 
on training to produce tradesmen and tech- 
nicians, and an increase in funds to $40 
millions spread over a five-year period, 
compared with $30 million in 10 years. 

It was noted by Mr. Crawford that Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that provincial per 
capita income be made a factor in appor- 
tioning federal grants had not been acted 
upon since it would have introduced a 
principle contrary to government policy in 
distributing health and other grants to the 
provinces. 

In a resolution the Council expressed to 
the Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Labour its appreciation of the new agree- 
ment. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


The Deputy Minister expressed pleasure 
at once again meeting Council members and 
thanked them for recommendations, which 
he said were of considerable assistance to 
the Department of Labour. 

Referring to developments in the past 
year, Mr. Brown noted that an encouraging 
growth of interest in vocational training 
had taken place, and evidence of this trend 
was seen in the new agreement in which 
the Government was disposed to provide 
further and more extensive support to the 
undertaking. 

Mr. Brown also spoke of the survey on 
which labour department staffs were cur- 
rently engaged with respect to industrial 
requirements for skilled manpower, sources 
of skilled workers and training facilities. 
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Occupational Dictionary 


The question of an occupational diction- 
ary was raised by Norman 8. Dowd, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, who felt that such a book would 
prove very valuable. He was reminded by 
Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBE, President of the 
National Council of Women of Canada, 
that such a dictionary had been discussed 
during the past 13 years. 


Manpower Training Survey 


Details of the current Manpower Training 
Survey being conducted by the Department 
of Labour were given to Council by Dr. 
G. V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, who noted that three initial 
steps had been taken. These were: 

(1) an analysis of changing manpower 
requirements of industry; 

(2) an analysis of the supply of man- 
power for training; 

(3) training facilities. 

Dr. Haythorne expressed appreciation for 
the active interest in the survey displayed 
by personnel in industrial establishments 
visited, and by others contacted during 
field studies. 

Reports in detail of the survey were dis- 
tributed to Council members and comments 
on these were offered by J. P. Francis, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. Mr. Francis also discussed 
in detail plans for the survey during the 
current year. 


A. W. Crawford 


A report on the research on skilled man- 
power in Canadian industry was given to 
Council by A. W. Crawford. 

In planning the research project, it was 
arranged that the Vocational Training 
Branch would co-operate with the provin- 
cial authorities in preparing a report on 
existing training facilities in Canada and 
plans for future development, he explained. 

Several questionnaires were drafted and, 
after prolonged discussions by the survey 
committee and consultations with interested 
parties, a memorandum was prepared set- 
ting forth an outline of the proposed report 
on school facilities, courses, expenditures, 
etc. 

This outline was supplied to officials in 
each province and, in September, all proy- 
inces were visited for the purpose of 
explaining the objective and proposed con- 
tent of the report and arranging for its 
‘completion. 

In brief, the proposed report was to con- 
sist of three sections. Section I would contain 


four financial tables showing: (a) gross 
provincial expenditures on all branches of 
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vocational and technical education during 
the five-year period 1950 to 1956; (b) gross 
municipal expenditures in the same field 
and for each of the same years; (c) annual 
federal grants to the province under the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act for 
the same period, and (d) a comparative 
statement showing the distribution of net 
expenditures among federal, provincial and 
municipal governments. 

Section II of the report provided for 
statistical and other data showing the teach- 
ing staff, total enrolments in each school 
which offered vocational courses, and the 
percentage of the total enrolment represented 
by pupils in the industrial and technical 
courses of each school. ’ 

The third section dealt with enrolments in 
each of the various types of technical and 
industrial courses at different levels. 

The provinces were asked to provide 
explanatory statements indicating the scope, 
function, entrance qualifications and plans 
for expansion with respect to each type of 
training provided. They were also requested 
to submit explanatory statements if requested 
information was not available. 

_ Reports have been received from all provy- 
inces but none provides complete information 
as outlined in the memorandum. 

Summarizing the findings, Mr. Crawford 
reported that the figures submitted, exclud- 
ing Alberta, indicate that total expenditures 
on all branches of vocational and technical 
training below university level increased 
from approximately $29,409,000 in 1950-51 
to $41,323,000 in 1955-56 and that there 
has been substantial growth in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan. 

The percentage of total expenditures 
represented by federal funds varies con- 
siderably in each province. 

Figures for 1955-56 indicate that the total 
enrolment in full-time courses of vocational 
trades and technical schools and institutes 
was approximately 97,000 and that about 
37,000 (or 38 per cent) of the vocational 
students were enrolled in industrial and 
technical courses as distinct from commer- 
cial, agricultural and homemaking courses. 
Of this 37,000 approximately 6,000 were 
enrolled in advanced technical courses, 7,000 
in specialized short-term courses in trades 
institutes, and 24,000 in industrial courses 
of secondary schools. More than 47,000 
were reported as enrolled in vocational 
evening classes, 5,500 in provincial voca- 
tional correspondence courses, about 10,000 
in special classes for indentured apprentices, 
and more than 30,500 in private trade 
schools. 

Mr. Crawford mentioned some of the 
deficiencies found in reports received from 
the provinces. 

The memorandum outlining the proposed 
report suggested that schools should be 
grouped under the following headings: 
institutes of technology; trade and indus- 
trial institutes; secondary schools; special 


schools or training centres (including 
individual projects); and provincially oper- 
ated correspondence branches. The reports 
indicate differences of opinion regarding the 
proper designation or grouping of institu- 
tes and schools offering courses at different 
levels, he said. 

Differences in terminology and differences 
of opinion regarding what constitutes a 
vocational course of study have resulted 
in different methods of grouping courses 
and, in some cases, what appears to be 
duplication of enrolment figures. In many 
instances the information provided regard- 
ing entrance requirements, nature of instruc- 
tion proyided and duration of a course was 
insufficient to determine how it could be 
grouped or compared with similar courses 
in other provinces. 

These omissions, discrepancies and differ- 
ences made it impossible to complete the 
type of report we had in mind, Mr. Craw- 
ford said. 


“Tt is evident that there are a number 
of problems and difficulties which have 
to be overcome before an accurate com- 
prehensive report of this nature can be 
prepared or before we can interpret avail- 
able information and statistical data in a 
manner which will be understood and 
accepted by educators and other interested 
persons in all parts of Canada,” he said. 

No one agency or department of govern- 
ment is now in a position to prepare a com- 
plete and acceptable report from available 
data, principally due to lack of information 
regarding the work done by all agencies and 
departments of government in each province, 
including Departments of Education, Labour, 
Agriculture, Welfare, Health, etc. It also 
appears that information regarding the 
courses and enrolments of private schools is 
insufficient for the preparation of a com- 
prehensive report in this field. 


“Our first effort may not have produced 
a complete and satisfactory report covering 
all phases of industrial and technical train- 
ing in each province but all who par- 
ticipated have learned much about the 
difficulties involved and considerable pro- 
gress has been made,’ Mr. Crawford said. 

While he was not prepared at the moment 
to recommend any action or procedure that 
would eliminate or simplify the difficulties 
and problems of preparing a nation-wide 
report of this nature, he suggested that 
consideration might be given to action 
along one or more of the following lines: 

1. Assign the task of studying and report- 
ing on provincial and private systems of 
industrial and technical training in Canada 
to one or more individuals and use this 
report as a basis for evolving nation-wide 
terminology, definitions and _ statistical 
reports. 
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2. Request a representative committee to 
study the matter and to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the adoption of terminology 
and definitions acceptable to all provinces 
which might be used as the basis for com- 
piling a comprehensive nation-wide report. 


3. Refer the problem to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for consultation with 
appropriate provincial and federal authori- 
ties in an effort to evolve acceptable pro- 
cedures and terminology for nation-wide 
statistics and reports. 


S. R. Ross 


A report on trade training was given to 
Council by 8. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade 
Training, Department of Labour. 

“There are varying opinions as to what 
constitutes a given trade and how best to 
master the miscellaneous elements therein,” 
he said. “The lack of standards, possibly 
the lack of goals that are recognized, are 
problems in this field. In making an 
attempt to meet these in part, we have 
engaged committees of experts to compile 
analyses in different trades. To date the 
trades of plasterer, machinist, carpenter, 
bricklayer, sheet metal worker, plumber and 
motor vehicle repairer have been under- 
taken. Of these, the first four have been 
completed and published.” 

Because the motor vehicle repairer trade 
is universal, and practised without local 
peculiarities, it lends itself to uniform 
regulation and standardization, Mr. Ross 
pointed out. A proposal that one year one 
province set the completion examination 
in this trade for use in all provinces, with 
other provinces setting the examination in 
turn the following years, has been agreed 
to by provincial Directors of Apprentice- 
ship, he announced. The basis of the exam- 
ination will be the forthcoming analysis. 

While apprenticeship plans serve a large 
group of individuals, there is lack of train- 
ing facilities for most out-of-school per- 
sons, who are generally left on their own 
resources, to private trade schools or 
evening school programs, “many of which 
have little trade significance”. 

“This is broadly true also in the case of 
the extensive industrial field, where there 
is nothing comparable to the training 
setup in the building field,’ he added. 

The teacher education program conducted 
in Toronto for instructors in trade subjects 
has been received very well and has been 
organized again for the third year. Can- 
didates will be considered from all proy- 
inces and all federal government agencies, 
Mr. Ross announced. 

“Now that consideration is being given 
to the establishing of new institutes across 
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Canada, much thought should be given to 
advance selection of principals and staff, 
to the facilities for their training that are 
available”, he advised. 


Members Present 


Council members present at the two-day 
meeting were: 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, Norman 8. Dowd, 
J. A. Doyle, Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBE, J. A. 
Ferguson, E. K. Ford, Dr. G. A. Frecker, 
W. F. McMullen, J. W. McNutt, T. H. 
Robinson, Dr. L. W. Shaw and W. Elliott 
Wilson. 

Alternates were: S. D. C. Chutter, Alderic 
Gosselin, David Kirk, Andre Landry, A. M. 


Moon, L. S. Smith, Dr. W. H. Swift, Dr. 
Robert Westwater, J. S. White. 

Others attending were: A. H. Brown, 
Dr. G. V. Haythorne, W. L. Allison, W. R. 
Channon, Phil Cohen, J. P. Francis, H. C. 
Hudson, J. V. Klein, R. Noel Meilleur, 
A. W. Crawford, C. R. Ford, 8. R. Ross, 
all of the Department of Labour; Jean 
Delorme, 8. E. Espley, J. L. Fry, Blake 
H. Goodings, Dr. H. W. Jamieson, N. 
LeSeeleur, G. Mellor, J. A. McLaughlin, 
Dr. Garnet T. Page, Dr...E. F. Sheffield, 
F. T. Walton, A. G. Wilson. 

The Council’s next meeting will be in 
September. 


Labour Arbitration Procedures 


A summary, written for the Labour Gazefte by the author, of a study* 
by C. H. Curtis of the Department of Industrial Relations, Queen's 
University, under the Labour Department-University Research Program 


I—Introduction 


Collective bargaining can be regarded as 
a continuous activity in which employees, 
acting through a union, work out with their 
employer the problems of wages, hours and 
working conditions that concern them both. 
This bargaining is done in two distinct 
stages. In the first place the parties nego- 
tiate and sign a collective agreement, a 
document which sets out the terms of an 
understanding which is to govern their 
relations for a specified period of time, 
usually a year. This agreement describes 
the authority and the powers which each 
party recognizes in the other in the field 
in which they operate. It states the powers 
and the prerogatives of management to 
manage the enterprise and direct the work- 
ing force. It states, too, the powers, the 
status, and the place of the union as the 
agency that will deal with management on 
behalf of employees. Then it gives the 
details of the wages to be paid, the hours 
to be worked, the vacations to be granted 
and the holidays to be allowed. It sets 


*Labour Arbitration Procedures, by C. H. Curtis, 
Associate Professor of Industrial Relations, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont., published in April 1957, 
This special study was carried out with the assist- 
ance of a grant under the Labour Department- 
University Research Program. Copies of the pub- 
lication, which contains 90 pages, may be obtained 
from the Department of Industrial Relations, 
Queen’s University. Paper cover, $3.00; hard cover, 
$4.00. 
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out, too, the rules which are to govern such 
important administrative processes as the 
assignment of individuals to jobs, promo- 
tions, demotions, transfers, layoffs, re-hiring 
and discharge. 

The second phase of collective bargaining 
begins when the parties go about their 
daily activities after the agreement is 
signed. Then, from day to day, they meet 
problems which each faces in the light. of 
its own understanding of the agreement. 
Thus the differences between an employer 
and his employees are not settled once and 
for all by the signing of a collective agree- 
ment. That agreement is really only a 
broad outline of a modus vivendi. It is a 
treaty of peace under which they will 
carry on their day-to-day relations. Out 
of those relations questions will continuously 
arise because of the different interpretations 
that the parties will put on the agreement 
and because of the underlying differences 
in their approaches to the many problems 
of managing and being managed. 

It will be noticed that collective bar- 
gaining involves the parties in two kinds 
of disputes. There are disputes over the 
terms and conditions of employment that 
will be included in the collective agreement. 
These are sometimes termed contract- 
negotiation disputes. Then there are dif- 
ferences that develop over the interpreta- 
tion, application and administration of the 


agreement. These may be called contract- 
observance disputes. 


Contract-negotiation disputes develop out 
of the conflicting interests of the two par- 
ties. The union may decide that its success 
depends on its ability to secure a substan- 
tial wage increase in a certain plant. The 
company concerned may be sure that its 
enterprise can continue to prosper only 
if the level of its wages remains as it is. 
The stage is then set for a dispute which 
is often very difficult to resolve. The 
diffeulty arises from the fundamental 
nature of the quarrel. The union has no 
clear right to higher wages. The company 
has no clear right to maintain wages at 
their existing level. There is often no way 
of establishing with certainty that higher 
wages will work to the union’s ultimate 
advantage and to the employer’s ultimate 
downfall and no way of proving that the 
opposite results may not follow. A possible 
basis on which a settlement may be nego- 
tiated is an understanding between the 
parties that they should agree to do what 
is fair and reasonable under the circum- 
stances. Even if they accept this principle 
they frequently find that they differ in their 
opinions of what is fair and reasonable. 
Furthermore, circumstances change and 
their opinions change so that there is no 
finality to any agreement they may make. 


The effects of contract-negotiation dis- 
putes may extend far beyond the people 
who are actually engaged in them and 
beyond the immediate communities in 
which they occur. These disputes may 
become acute and develop into strikes 
which interrupt production and dislocate 
the economy as a whole. Consequently they 
raise difficult questions of governmental 
policy. 

In general, it is public policy in Canada 
to maintain a definite measure of govern- 
mental control over contract-negotiation 
disputes whether or not they are dangerous 
to the community as a whole. In Ontario, 
for example, The Labour Relations Act, 
R.S.0O. 1950, c. 194 and 3 Hliz. II, c. 42, 
makes the conciliation services of the 
Department of Labour available to parties 
who are involved in these disputes. Fur- 
thermore, the statute forbids the union to 
strike and the employer to lock out his 
employees until seven days have elapsed 
after the conclusion of conciliation pro- 
ceedings. 

It should be noted that conciliation is 
carried out under governmental auspices by 
conciliators employed by the Department 
of Labour and by Boards of Conciliation 
appointed by the Minister of Labour and 
governed by the provisions of the statute. 


The other sort of issue that develops 
between unions and employers has been 
described above as the contract-observance 
dispute. It arises out of differences of 
opinion regarding the rights which are set 
out in the collective agreement between the 
parties. Sometimes it revolves around the 
question of the existence of a right claimed 
by one of the parties. Has the employer 
the right to have maintenance work done 
by outside contractors? Has an employee 
the right to refuse to work overtime? Some- 
times the dispute concerns the exercise of 
rights whose existence is admitted by both 
parties. Did the employer properly exer- 
cise his right to discharge an employee 
when he fired John Brown? 

Presumably the answer to questions con- 
cerning the rights of the parties under the 
collective agreement are to be found in 
the document itself. In the vast majority 
of cases the parties do find the answers 
themselves. But sometimes they cannot 
agree. Perhaps the agreement does not 
describe the right in question adequately. 
Perhaps each party can find strong support 
for its claims in its own particular reading 
of the contract or in its own view of the 
circumstances of the case. The situation is: 
often complicated by the fact that the 
“rights” defined in a collective agreement. 
are not clear-cut, precise things that the 
term implies. Their nature itself compli- 
cates the issue. How are such disputes to: 
be settled? 

The method of settling disputes of this: 
latter variety was often the same as that 
used in other situations where the parties: 
faced impasses. The union went out on 
strike, or threatened to, or the employer 
locked out-his employees, or threatened to. 
The victory went to the side that was able 
to exert the more effective pressure. The 
interruption of production with its possible 
dislocation of the community’s activities 
was no less serious than other such occur- 
rences merely because it arose from a 
different sort of dispute between the par- 
ties. Consequently, as a matter of public 
policy, we have undertaken in this country 
to control such disputes. In Ontario The 
Labour Relations Act specifically forbids 
strikes and lockouts during contract-observ- 
ance disputes and requires the parties to 
make provision in their collective agreement 
for the final and binding settlement of such 
differences by arbitration. 

It is important for our purposes here to 
distinguish contract-negotiation from con- 
tract-observance disputes and to distinguish 
conciliation from arbitration. It is signifi- 
cant that contract-negotiation disputes are 
ordinarily resolved by direct negotiation. 
and, failing that, by conciliation. Both, 
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negotiation and conciliation are procedures 
in which the parties themselves work out 
a settlement through argument, persuasion, 
pressure and compromise. This method is 
regarded as the appropriate one when the 
disputes involve conflicts of interests, for 
there are no generally accepted criteria by 
which disputes of this sort can be resolved. 
Consequently, the best solution of the mat- 
ter is not the imposition of an arbitrarily 
determined wage schedule, but the estab- 
lishment of a wage, through negotiations, or 
conciliation, that is acceptable to both par- 
ties. 

On the other hand, the positions of the 
parties involved in a contract-observance 
dispute can presumably be judged in the 
light of the terms of the collective agree- 
ment. Therefore it is appropriate that some 
sort of judicial procedure should be fol- 
lowed in dealing with such matters. It is for 
that reason that arbitration rather than 
conciliation is generally accepted as the 
appropriate method. Thus in Ontario, as 
in Canada generally, we have a form: of 
compulsory conciliation for contract-nego- 
tiation disputes and a form of compulsory 
arbitration for contract-observance dis- 
putes. 

The issue of compulsory arbitration which 
often springs up during a _ conspicuous 
union-management dispute has no reference 
to the use of arbitration just described. It 


proposes rather that the parties to a 
contract-negotiation dispute be required to 
submit their differences to an arbitrator 
whose decision will be final and binding 
on them. In Ontario The Fire Departments 
Act, R.S.O. 1950, c. 188 and The Police 
Act, R.S.O. 1950, c. 279, both provide for 
the compulsory arbitration of contract- 
negotiation disputes. But, in other situa- 
tions, arbitration is not used under these 
circumstances, unless the parties io the 
dispute voluntarily agree to arbitrate. In 
fact, both unions and employers are opposed 
to such compulsory arbitration, for its 
adoption would change the basic principle 
on which they have so far regulated their 
relations with each other. It would sub- 
stitute for a system of self-regulation a 
system of imposed regulation. 

This study is concerned with the arbitra- 
tion of disputes that arise under collective 
agreements and not at all with the com- 
pulsory form prescribed by the statutes just 
mentioned, or with voluntary arbitration of 
contract negotiation disputes. It is inter- 
ested in arbitration as a quasi-judicial pro- 
cedure which the parties to a collective 
agreement outline themselves to deal with 
their own differences. It is particularly 
interested in finding out how the parties 
actually carry out arbitration, what pro- 
cedures they follow, and what their com- 
mon practices are. 


I—The Nature of Arbitration 


Arbitration, generally speaking, is a 
method by which the parties to an agree- 
ment undertake to submit certain issues 
that may arise between them to one or 
more independent persons and agree to be 
bound by the decision of the independent 
person or persons. The parties set up what 
is, in effect, a private court to settle their 
private differences. They determine how 
the court shall be constituted, what mat- 
ters it may consider and what powers it 
may exercise. 

The courts have often made it clear that 
people have a right to settle their private 
differences by arbitration, if they so desire. 
The courts have made it clear, too, that 
they regard an arbitrator’s award that is 
properly made as the final word on the 
matter in dispute and binding on the par- 
ties. They will order the specific perform- 
ance of an arbitrator’s award. 

But the courts have insisted, too, that 
although they will not entertain an appeal 
from an arbitrator’s award, they do possess 
authority to review an award and to set it 
aside if the award itself, or if the arbitra- 
tor’s conduct of the proceedings, is not in 
order. 
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The courts will set an award aside if the 
arbitrator has decided some questions that 
the parties did not really agree to submit 
to him, that is, if he has exceeded his 
jurisdiction. They will set an award aside 
if the arbitrator has not given each party 
full opportunity to present its case, if he 
has heard evidence from one in the absence 
of the other, or if there is evidence of 
corruption or fraud. 

In most jurisdictions there are now 
statutes which govern arbitrations. In 
Ontario, The Arbitration Act, R.S.O. 1950, 
c. 20, governs arbitrations generally. Such 
statutes usually extend the powers which 
the courts exercised over arbitrations. 

There are in many jurisdictions other 
statutes which prescribe arbitration as the 
appropriate method of settling certain 
specified disputes under certain specified 
circumstances. The Labour Relations Act, 
R.S8.0. 1950, c. 194, is such a statute. But The 
Labour Relations Act provides that The 
Arbitration Act shall not apply to arbitra- 
tions under collective agreements. Conse- 
quently, the arbitrations under consideration 
in this study are governed by the common 
law and by The Labour Relations Act. 


lli—The Provision for Arbitration in Collective Agreements 


The parties to collective agreements in 
Ontario are required by the terms of The 
Labour Relations Act to make provision 
for the arbitration of disputes arising be- 
tween them relating to, the interpretation, 
application or administration of the agree- 
ment or to the allegation that the agree- 
ment has been violated. The Act provides, 
further, that the decision of an arbitrator 
dealing with such a dispute shall be binding 
on all concerned. 


If the parties to a collective agreement 
describe, in that agreement, procedure for 
arbitrating their differences, that procedure 
governs their arbitrations; but if they fail 
to do so, the procedure set out in the Act 
is deemed to be part of the collective agree- 
ment. If either party to a collective 
agreement that makes provision for arbi- 
tration decides that such provision is not 
suitable, that party may apply to the 
Labour Relations Board to have the arbi- 
tration clause modified so that it will 
conform with the statutory requirement. 
And if, under the arbitration procedure set 
out in an agreement, it proves impossible 
for a party wishing to proceed to arbitra- 
tion to secure the appointment of an arbi- 
trator, the Minister of Labour is empowered 
by the Act to make the necessary appoint- 
ments at the request of the interested 
party. It appears, then, that it is the 
intent of the Act to make it possible for 
either party to a collective agreement to 
set up an arbitration tribunal to deal with 
any matter which that party may wish to 
have arbitrated. The Act makes it vir- 
tually impossible for the other party to 
block such a move. Consequently, it is 
possible that an arbitrator may be appointed 
to deal with matters over which he has no 
jurisdiction, and an arbitrator may find 
that the question of his jurisdiction is the 
first issue he has to decide. ; 

An examination of 130 collective agree- 
ments, selected to include contracts from 
all branches of the manufacturing industry 
in Ontario, shows that the parties to such 
agreements ordinarily formulate their own 
provisions for arbitration. Only one agree- 
ment in the sample contains no arbitration 
clause and only seven provide that the 
clause prescribed in the Act shall govern 
their arbitrations. 

The parties to collective agreements who 
formulate their own arbitration clauses 
appear, from the provisions they have 
drawn up, to be concerned about the juris- 
diction of the arbitrator and about the 
powers he may exercise. The study reviews 


certain arbitration awards where these ques- 
tions have arisen in an attempt to show 
what the jurisdiction and the powers of 
an arbitrator may be under some collective 
agreements. The study deals in some detail 
with the particular question of the arbitra- 
tor’s power to award damages. Can an 
arbitrator who finds that an employee has 
been laid off contrary to the terms of a 
collective agreement proceed, in the absence 
of a specific provision empowering him to 
do so, to award the employee a sum of 
money to compensate him for a loss of 
wages? 

Over half of the agreements examined 
provide for a tripartite board of arbitration, 
one member appointed by the employer, 
one by the union and the third by the 
other two or, if necessary, by the Minister 
of Labour. About 30 of the agreements 
in the sample provide that a two-man 
board shall hear a dispute first and that 
a chairman shall be appointed if these two 
do not reach a decision. About 20 agree- 
ments provide for a single arbitrator. With 
very few exceptions these are ad hoc arbi- 
tration boards and ad hoc single arbitrators. 


Very few of the agreements providing 
for a single arbitrator say anything about 
his qualifications; but most of those pro- 
viding for boards set out certain qualifica- 
tions for the chairman. However, these 
latter agreements say nothing about the 
qualifications of the appointees on the 
board, except for a few that state that the 
appointees selected shall be persons who 
have had nothing to do with the dispute 
before its submission to arbitration. 

Only five of the agreements in the sample 
provide for the submission to the arbitrator 
of a stipulation before the hearing. Two 
others require the parties to meet before 
the hearing and draw up a joint stipulation 
or statements and counter-statements. 

The collective agreements in the sample 
have very little to say about the procedures 
that are to be followed after the arbitration 
tribunal has been fully constituted. How- 
ever, this omission probably does not dis- 
tinguish these agreements from other agree- 
ments to arbitrate. In most cases, whatever 
rules of procedure there are exist apart 
from the agreement itself. Such rules con- 
sist either of a “common law” governing 
procedures or of a formally drafted body 
of regulations. In the field of union- 
management relations procedural practices 
are still developing. It is the particular 
interest of this study to find out what 
they are. 
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IV—The Procedures Leading to the Appointment of the Arbitrator 


It is difficult to find the very first step 
in the procedure which eventually carries a 
dispute to arbitration. Probably the par- 
ties recognize early in the grievance pro- 
cedure those disputes which are likely to 
prove difficult. No doubt they often begin 
then to make their preparation for arbi- 
tration. 

Unions are frequently criticized for carry- 
ing claims to arbitration that are so com- 
pletely devoid of merit as to be frivolous. 
However, unions are not always able to 
avoid pressing a grievance right through 
to the final authority on such matters, the 
arbitrator. Opinion among the rank and file 
of union membership commonly demands 
the stout defence of a grieving member, 
even though his case may appear to an 
outsider to be very weak indeed. 

Both parties use arbitration to serve 
their particular and immediate purposes. 
Management may allow a point which it 
is reluctant to concede to the union to go 
to arbitration, preferring to lose the case 
and take an adverse ruling from the 
arbitrator to yielding the point on its own 
initiative, The union may do the same 
thing. Both parties will use arbitration in 
an attempt to modify or amplify the 
agreement by securing a ruling from an 
arbitrator. And both parties will, on occa- 
sion, arbitrate issues that are to be dis- 
cussed at forthcoming negotiations, each 
in the hope that the arbitrator’s decision 
will strengthen its position on the matter. 

Unions commonly appoint persons favour- 
ably disposed to their views to act as 


members of arbitration boards and com- 
panies do the same. Each is disposed to be 
critical of the other for appointing a par- 
tisan, but perhaps this criticism is more 
sharply made by outsiders than by the 
parties themselves. 

No doubt the ideal arbitration board 
would be composed of three impartial per- 
sons. On the other hand, the parties to 
an arbitration have the right to set up 
the sort of arbitration board they want. 
That is what parties to unidh-management 
disputes are doing. There is good reason 
to believe that the boards they do appoint 
are as impartial as they can reasonably be 
expected to be. 

The arbitrator’s appointment is ordinarily 
a very informal matter. He rarely gets a 
formal notice from the parties of his 
appointment and he is not required to 
take an oath of office. Arrangements for 
the hearing are usually made informally, 
often by one of the parties, and without 
formal notice by the arbitrator to the 
parties of the time and place of the hear- 
ing. Very few agreements provide for the 
submission to the arbitrator, prior to the 
hearing, of a statement of the issue to be 
placed before him. 

Ordinarily the appointment of an arbi- 
trator, or the establishment of a board, and 
the making of arrangements for a hearing 
take a good deal of time and contribute 
substantially to the delay the parties 
encounter in getting disputes settled by 
arbitration. 


V—the Arbitration Hearing 


The arbitrator or the chairman of an 
arbitration board is in charge of the arbi- 
tration hearing and he conducts it as 
formally or informally as he sees fit. How- 
ever, he will ordinarily discuss the pro- 
cedure he proposes to follow with the par- 
ties and proceed as the situation dictates. 

At the outset the arbitrator usually satis- 
fies himself that his appointment is in 
order, that he has a clear statement of the 
question before him and that the grievance 
has been through the prescribed steps 
bringing it to arbitration. He will then 
proceed to hear the case. 


It may be that one of the parties to the 
arbitration is convinced that the arbitrator 
cannot deal with the question submitted 
by the other party. If such is the case, 
that party should not depend on the arbi- 
trator to discover that he has no jurisdiction 
over the question or no authority to rule 
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on it, but should protest at the very first 
opportunity, and make its position very 
clear. It is much more effective for a party 
to protest while the hearing is in progress 
that there are irregularities than to do so 
afterwards, particularly after receiving an 
unfavourable award. 

The arbitration hearing is held primarily 
to enable the parties to state their cases, 
each in the presence of the other, before 
the arbitrator and to argue the merits 
of their positions. The arbitrator usually 
asks the parties initiating the arbitration 
to open the case. That party’s representa- 
tive will usually outline his position broadly 
and then call his witnesses. After he has 
examined each witness, the other party’s 
representative has an opportunity to cross- 
examine the witness. The first party may 
then re-examine him, 


After the first party has completed the 
presentation of its witnesses, the other party 
will proceed to call its witnesses for exam- 
imation, cross-examination and re-examina- 
tion. 

Finally, the first party presents its argu- 
ments and sums up its position, the second 
follows with its argument and the first 
party has an opportunity at the last to 
reply. 

Not all arbitration hearings proceed in the 
formal manner just described. Witnesses 
are sometimes examined very informally 
and evidence and argument sometimes pre- 
sented concurrently. In particular, when 
the meaning of a clause in a agreement 
is in dispute, the hearing may consist of a 
very informal discussion of the matter in 
issue between the parties. 


It is the arbitrator’s duty during the 
course of a hearing to give each party 
full opportunity to present its evidence and 
its argument. He may refuse to hear 
evidence which he finds to be bad, or 
which is irrelevant. But he must not 
refuse to hear good evidence. In practice, 
arbitrators usually accept all the evidence 


that is offered, but they usually make it 
clear either at the time the evidence is 
offered or in their reports, what, if any, of 
the evidence is bad and so, useless. 


An arbitrator is not a commissioner 
appointed to conduct an investigation. He 
has no authority to call witnesses, or com- 
pel them to give evidence under oath. He 
has no authority to enter the premises 
of the employer to examine plant or 
equipment or observe work being done. He 
has no authority to demand the production 
of documents bearing on the matter in 
dispute. An arbitrator is appointed to 
hear the evidence and the argument that 
the parties to a dispute see fit to present 
and to decide-the question on the basis 
of that evidence. 


When the arbitrator is satisfied that he 
has heard all the evidence and argument 
he closes the hearing, usually informing 
the parties that he is reserving judgment 
on the question before him and submitting 
his report to them as soon as possible. 
Sometimes the parties ask to submit post- 
hearing briefs to the arbitrator, to set out 
their arguments in a more orderly form 
than they were able to do at the hearing. 


Vi—tThe Arbitrator’s Award 


At the conclusion of the hearing the 
arbitrator usually reserves judgment and 
takes time to study the evidence and pre- 
pare his finding. In due course he makes 
his award in writing and, as a rule, delivers 
it to the parties with a complete record of 
the proceedings and his reasons for decision. 

It is usual practice for the arbitrator to 
record in his report the names of the par- 
ties, the names and positions of their repre- 
sentatives and a summary of the evidence 
and arguments presented by each party at 
the hearing. Sometimes an arbitrator will 
explain how the parties dealt with the 
matter before it got to arbitration, how 
they were led to submit it to arbitration 
and how they chose the arbitrator. Some- 
times he will report too, how he determined 
the date and place for the hearing, what 
notices he sent to the parties and how 
he conducted the hearing. 

There is a tendency to regard the busi- 
ness of decision-making as a pretty exact 
science with rules and principles that should 
lead the arbitrator to the finding that is 
exactly and precisely the correct one. In 
the province of Ontario, where we try to 
make a sharp distinction between arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, we are disposed to 
regard the arbitrator’s decision embodied 
in his award as sound and judicial, quite 


different from a conciliation board’s deci- 
sion contained in its recommendations, 
which is often said to be reached by guess 
or by estimate. We speak of the criteria 
on which the arbitrator bases his decision 
and we speak of the conciliator’s lack of 
such criteria. 

It is, of course, true that there are rules 
and principles that will help anyone exam- 
ining evidence in a quasi-judicial proceeding 
to use that evidence to make a finding. 
There are rules that will help such a person 
to distinguish good evidence from bad, to 
determine the credibility of witnesses and 
the weight and the importance to be 
attached to each particular piece of evi- 
dence. There are rules of interpretation 
which should assist an arbitrator in con- 
struing a clause in a collective agreement. 
But the application of rules to particular 
problems and the recognition of the prin- 
ciples that should be applied to a particular 
problem is not a purely mechanical process, 
but rather one which calls for the applica- 
tion of the arbitrator’s judgment. Thus, 
even where rules and principles do apply, a 
decision cannot be reached without the use 
of the subjective factor, judgment. 

The extent to which an arbitrator may 
rely on the “rules” in making his decision 
will depend upon the nature of the issue 
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before him. Some questions regarding the 
meaning of clauses in a collective agree- 
ment can be answered largely in the hght 
of the rules that can be followed in the 
interpretation of language. The allegation 
that an employee was wrongfully discharged 
in that his dismissal was in violation of a 
specific provision of the collective agree- 
ment might be decided largely by the use 
of “rules”. The allegation that an employee 
was unjustly, or inequitably, or unreason- 
ably discharged would probably confront 
the arbitrator, in the final analysis, with 
questions he could not answer by the use 
of any rule. Although some misdemeanors 
are generally regarded as serious enough to 
justify discharge under any circumstances, 
others are not so regarded. There are 
usually mitigating circumstances, too. It 
becomes a question not of determining 
whether the employee’s fault, taken in its 
entire setting, is black or white, but rather 
whether or not it is a dark enough grey 
to justify the man’s dismissal. Such a 
decision derives more from judgment and 
opinion than from the apptication of any 
objective rules. 

No doubt some of the details of this 
analysis of the process of decision-making 
are open to question, but perhaps the dis- 
cussion does serve to illustrate the point 
that the judgment and the personal opinions 
of an arbitrator do in fact play an impor- 
tant part in the formulation of his award. 
Even where rules and principles may guide 
him, the arbitrator must exercise his judg- 
ment in their use and application. And 
in the very numerous instances where an 
arbitrator is asked to decide what is fair 
and what is reasonable, judgment and 
opinion become of first importance. 

An arbitrator’s award is usually described 
as binding on the parties concerned or 
described as final and binding. An award 
is binding even though the arbitrator may 
give a wrong answer to a question of fact 
specifically placed before him or a wrong 
answer to a question of law specifically 
placed before him. This curious charac- 
teristic of an arbitrator’s award follows 
from the nature of the questions which the 


parties place before him. The parties do 
not ask the arbitrator: “What is the correct 
interpretation of Article 10 of this agree- 
ment.” They ask rather: “What, 7 your 
opinion, is the correct interpretation of 
Article 10 of this agreement?” If the arbi- 
trator is able to formulate an opinion, he 
can be sure it will be the answer to the 
question, All this is included im the pro- 
position that an arbitrator is the final 
judge, both of the law and of the facts, 
and in the proposition that his award is 
good unless he is guilty of misconduct. 

What protection, then, have unions and 
employers against ill-conceived judgments 
of arbitrators? In the particular case they 
have none. But in course of time arbitrators 
whose awards consistently fail to conform 
to what the parties themselves agree to 
be sound principles will be eliminated, for 
the parties will refuse to accept such per- 
sons as arbitrators. 

The enforcement of arbitrators’ awards 
in this field has not been a serious problem. 
All but a very few have been observed and 
implemented without question. Employers 
against whom awards have been made have 
rarely failed to give them effect. Unions 
that have lost out have rarely indulged in 
demonstrations or slow-downs or strikes 
in protest. 

There have been a few cases where 
unions have applied to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board for leave to prosecute employers 
whom, they alleged, had failed to imple- 
ment an arbitrator’s award. There is one 
case where an employer attempted to have 
the court set an award aside on the ground 
that the arbitrator had exceeded his juris- 
diction. 

It can hardly be said that the few cases 
that have appeared are sufficient either to 
establish the position of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board or to indicate the position of 
the courts with respect to the review of 
arbitrators’ awards. It can be said, how- 
ever, that there is some possibility of relief 
for the party that suffers from the other 
party’s failure to implement an award and 
some possibility of securing relief from 
the imposition of a bad award. 


Vil—Conclusion 


The use of arbitration in the field of 
union-management relations is an example 
of the adaptation of old and well-established 
procedures to the solution of new problems 
in new situations. Clearly it is fortunate 
that there are tools at hand to do these 
new tasks. The difficulty of dealing with 
them would be considerably increased if 
such were not the case. However, there are 
dangers in the use of old institutions in 
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new situations. People may have an interest 
in the institution per se. They may regard 
its preservation in its traditional form more 
important than the appropriate solution of 
the problems to which it is applied. 
Fortunately, the people who actually par- 
ticipate in the arbitration of union-manage- 
ment disputes as arbitrators, appointees on 
arbitration boards and representatives of 
unions and representatives of management 


bring a variety of background and experi- 
ence with them which tends to keep 
procedures from being determined either 
entirely by considerations of what is tra- 
ditional or entirely by considerations of 
what is practical and expedient. Judges 
acting as arbitrators no doubt tend to 
preserve the main substance of the institu- 
tion of arbitration and to preserve in par- 
ticular its formal and its curial aspects. 
Management, in general, is disposed to 
support a formal and curial form of pro- 
cedure, to place its case in the hands of 
counsel and to conduct itself much as it 
would if it were appearing before a court 
of law. On the other hand, unions insist, 
as a rule, that the issues between themselves 
and managements cannot be decided pro- 
perly in a coldly curial fashion because of 
the human relations elements involved in 
them. 

Thus the procedures which are being fol- 
lowed in arbitrations are the product of 
these various views of how things should be 
done, modified by the particular circum- 
stances in which those concerned find them- 
selves. 

The parties who participate in arbitrations 
do not do so to develop an institution that 
will serve the public interest in settling 
disputes between employers and employees. 
A union that initiates an arbitration does 
so for the sole purpose of winning its 
point. The employer who is involved strives 
to do the same. The parties probably give 
little thought to the broad social con- 
sequences of their use or abuse of arbitra- 
tion procedures. The statute governing 
these matters and expressing the view of 
the public regarding them is remarkably 
silent on the question of procedures, giving 
the parties very little idea of what the 
community regards as sound practice. 

It appears, then, that the development 
of sound arbitration practices and _ pro- 
cedures is left largely in the hands of those 
resorting to arbitration, left to two groups 
who seem to be motivated largely by nar- 
row self-interest. However, the situation is 
not so serious from the point of view of 
sound public policy as might appear at 
first sight. The parties who participate in 
arbitrations exert upon one another a series 
of checks and balances which tend to keep 
them all on a straight course. 

In this process of development criticism 
has played a very important part. Some 
of this criticism is sweeping. There is, for 
example, the proposition that arbitration 
must be thoroughly unsound, for unions 
lose most of the cases they submit. This 
criticism is often countered by pointing 
out that a union introduces its cases as 
grievances and carries them through a 


definite grievance procedure before it sub- 
mits them to arbitration. The union wins 
some of them in that earlier process. Thus 
the statement that it loses more arbitra- 
tions than it wins ignores the cases it 
wins as grievances. However, this explana- 
tion still leaves the critics free to contend 
that arbitrators seem disposed to look on 
disallowed grievances as management looks 
upon them and dismiss them. The implica- 
tion in the criticism has been a matter of 
concern not only to unions but ‘to manage- 
ments and arbitrators as well. 


Some critics point to the cost of arbitra- 
tion as its most serious defect. Some unions 
insist that arbitrators’ fees and expenses 
are so high that local unions cannot always 
afford to arbitrate cases which should be 
arbitrated if justice is to be done. They 
suggest that the government meet the cost 
of arbitration as it meets the cost of con- 
ciliation. Employers sometimes protest that 
unions force them into arbitration and force 
them to pay half the cost of the pro- 
ceedings—proceedings which, in their view, 
are often frivolous. They suggest that the 
problem of cost could be solved easily by 
requiring the loser to pay the whole of it. 
Such a practice, it is argued, would very 
effectively reduce the number of frivolous 
arbitrations. 


Some have pointed to the length of time 
it takes to secure the decision of an arbi- 
trator on a question as the most serious 
weakness of arbitration as we have it. 
Others express concern because there is no 
tribunal to which one can appeal from an 
award when the decision seems to be 
unsound or out of line with other decisions. 


This account of the procedures followed 
in the arbitration of labour disputes in 
Ontario is essentially a descriptive study. 
It is an attempt to describe a rather unique 
institution. Unlike the labour relations 
legislation enacted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the United States, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the Ontario Labour Relations Act pro- 
vides a form of compulsory arbitration for 
certain disputes arising between the parties 
to a collective bargaining agreement. These 
agreements are, therefore, in a sense self- 
enforcing. The parties to them have limited 
access to the courts. They must, if they 
wish to resolve their differences, constitute 
and administer their own tribunals and sub- 
mit themselves to them. 

This study shows that the parties who 
are using arbitration to settle disputes that 
occur during the term of collective agree- 
ments are working out procedures and 
establishing practices that are making this 
experiment, on the whole, successful. No 


(Continued on page 593) 
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New Ontario Labour Federation 
Formed at Merger Convention 


Union of Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) and Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL) results in provincial organization that 
encompasses close to half the membership of Canadian Labour Congress 


A provincial labour organization that 
encompasses close to half the membership 
of the Canadian Labour Congress was 
founded in Toronto at the end of March 
when the former TLC and CCL federations 
in Ontario merged at a three-day constitu- 
tional convention. 

The new federation, the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC, represents almost 
half a million Ontario trade unionists. It 
was formed through union of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
and the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CCL). 

Mergers of provincial organizations have 
now been completed in eight provinces. A 
merger convention in New Brunswick 
planned for late August will be the final 
amalgamation at the provincial level; in 
Prince Edward Island there are no provin- 
cial organizations. 

The 1st constitutional convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour declared “its 
full support” of the CCF Party, particularly 
in the forthcoming federal general election, 
and provided for the establishment of a 
political action committee. 

The subject that prompted the greatest 
number of resolutions was the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. Resolutions were 
passed dealing with bargaining rights when 
a company is sold or changes its name, 
the section of the Act respecting municipal 
employees, the conduct of representation 
votes, the selection of chairmen of con- 
ciliation boards, time limits for the con- 
ciliation process, and the check-off of union 
dues. A resolution calling for uniformity 
in labour relations acts across Canada was 
referred to the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Cleve Kidd, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CCL federation in Ontario for 12 years, 
was elected President of the new federa- 
tion by acclamation. 

Delegates to the convention numbered 
719, of whom 432 represented former CCL 
unions and 287 former TLC affiliates. 
Largest delegation came from the United 
Steelworkers of America, who sent 145 dele- 
gates; next largest was from the United 
Automobile Workers, who sent 99. 

_CLC officials who attended the conven- 
tion were Honorary President A. R. Mosher, 
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President Claude Jodoin, Executive Vice- 
president Gordon Cushing and Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald. 

At the opening ceremonies on March 27, 
Mayor Nathan Phillips of Toronto paid 
tribute to organized labour for “the con- 
tribution it is making to the progress of 
this country”; Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario 
Minister of Labour, called attention to 
the appointment of a select committee of 
the provincial Legislature to examine and 
investigate the whole question of labour 
relations (see box, p. 000); and the Rev. 
C. E. McGuire, Director of the Catholic 
Labour School, urged labour leaders to base 
their actions on the laws of morality and 
religion. 

CLC Vice-President William Jenoves, 
who presided at the opening ceremonies, 
then turned the gavel over to A. F. Mac- 
Arthur and Sam Hughes, retiring Presi- 
dents of the OPFL and OFL. 


Political Action 


The convention almost unanimously 
declared “its full support of the CCF and, 
particularly, its candidates in the forth- 
coming federal election” and, in the same 
resolution, urged all affiliated unions, labour 
councils and “members that are free to 
do so” to give all possible support to CCF 
candidates in this year’s election. 

A second resolution to implement the 
OFL’s political action and political educa- 
tion program. 

The two resolutions were substituted by 
the resolutions committee for 16 that had 
been submitted by affiliates. 

The placing of the first substitute before 
the delegates was greeted by cheers and 
table thumping; its adoption by a noisy 
demonstration. 

The delegates spoke during the discussion 
on the resolution. Only one of them 
expressed opposition. 

“We cannot delegate our whole political 
responsibility to a party without having 
control over party policy,” warned Harry 
Lees of the Plumbers union. 

Among those who spoke in favour of the 
resolution was Harry Waisglass of the 
United Steelworkers, who said that “what- 
ever prosperity we have has been in spite 


of, not because of, the federal Government; 
the Government is deliberately putting the 
squeeze on labour and on the consumer. 

A delegate from the Textile Workers 
Union of America spoke of the lack of 
government action to deal with the reces- 
sion in the textile industry and a Steel- 
workers delegate charged that present 
governments were putting profit before 
human welfare. 

A delegate who expressed support for the 
resolution said, however, that he didn’t 
believe the CCF was really the party 
Labour wanted. “Labour wants a Labour 
Party; the CCF is controlled by profes- 
sional workers and lawyers.” 

The second substitute resolution, as pre- 
sented by the resolutions committee, called 
for the establishment of a political educa- 
tion committee. When delegates expressed 
opposition to the use of the word “educa- 
tion” in the committee’s title—they pre- 
ferred the word “action’—the resolution 
was redrafted to meet their objections. 

In the discussion of the resolution, Mur- 
ray Cotterill of the United Steelworkers 
warned that endorsation of a political 
party did not “tie the Federation to the 
coattails of that party. Any support must 
be conditional and temporary; support 
must be earned. The important thing to 
remember is that when we support a poli- 
tical program it must be Labour’s pro- 
gram.” 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Of the 158 resolutions that faced the 
convention, 29 dealt with the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. The resolutions 
committee reduced this number, by amalga- 
mation, to 12. 

The resolution that resulted in the longest 
discussion concerned the conciliation process 
under the Act. The two-part substitute 
resolution demanded amendment of the Act 
to provide that the trade union involved 
must consent to conciliation before pro- 
ceedings get under way and that, where 
conciliation is agreed to, the process must 
be completed within 60 days, after which 
either party would be free to take action. 
Extension of the 60-day time limit would 
have to be by mutual consent of the parties. 

After a UAW delegate had said that his 
union was opposed to the resolution because 
it was opposed to conciliation, Hamon Park 
of the United Steelworkers remarked that, 
although many unions would like to see 
the conciliation process dispensed with, “it’s 
the law and we have to live with it”. 

He pointed out that many small unions 
have benefited from the conciliation process. 

Murray Cotterill of the Steelworkers 
declared that the main reason for delays 


The evening before the merger con- 
vention opened, a local of the United 
Automobile Workers that represents em- 
ployees of three Toronto aircraft com- 
panies voted to apply for affiliation with 
the CCF Party. 


Nathan French, chairman of the local’s 


political action committee, said: “Now 
we will have a say in the Party’s policy 
and in the selection of CCF candidates.” 


The week before, the Toronto and 
District Labour Council and the Hamil- 
ton and District Trades and Labour 
Council both voted to support the CCF. 


in the conciliation process was that, “in 
the case of a union with a great deal of 
bargaining power, the employer will use 
loopholes in the Act to delay a showdown. 
Where locals have little bargaining power, 
they, too, take advantage of loopholes in 
the Act to prolong the process and delay 
the showdown,” he added. 

George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
UAW, who would have preferred to see 
the conciliation provisions of the Act 
eliminated entirely, said he was opposed to 
any policy of the Federation that would 
give Government “any encouragement to 
continue the present form of conciliation”. 

One of the original resolutions that was 
covered by the substitute expressed dis- 
satisfaction over the choice of conciliation 
board chairmen. Speaking on this point, 
Eamon Park said he was surprised that the 
province’s universities haven’t come for- 
ward to train persons in this field. 

A second substitute resolution demanded 
that the provincial Government take steps 
to enforce arbitration awards* and until the 
Government does so, that it bear the ex- 
pense of any court action that is necessary 
to implement an arbitration decision. It 
was adopted by a narrow majority after 
one delegate had pointed out that the 
resolution as worded asked the Government 
to pay the employers’ court costs, too. 

A “special emergency resolution” directed 
the Federation’s executive to prepare a 
brief for submission to the select committee 


*An application by a Winnipeg local of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers for permission to prosecute a company ‘“‘for 
failure to comply with arbitration findings’? was 
refused last month by the Manitoba Labour Board 
on the sole ground that the union in question was 
not an incorporated body. The Board cited a 
case in which the Manitoba Court of Appeal had 
held that the consent to prosecute ‘‘must be a 
consent to a legal entity—that is, an individual 
or individuals in their own names or an incorpor- 
ated body’’. 

Source: Manitoba Labour Relations Board, Serial 
57-10, April 25, 1957. 
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A Select Committee of the Ontario 
Legislature on Labour Relations was ap- 
pointed March 25 to “examine into and 
report regarding the operation and 
administration of the Labour Relations 
Act, of Ontario, in all of its aspects”. 

The Committee held its first meeting 
on April 17 under the chairmanship of 
James A. Maloney, (Renfrew South) and 
decided to invite all interested parties, 
trade organizations, companies, trade 
unions or other persons having informa- 
tion or data concerning the operation or 
administration of the Labour Relations 
Act to submit written briefs, and to 
attend public hearings to be held early 
in September. 

Committee members are: John Yarem- 
ko (Bellwoods), J. W. Spooner (Coch- 
rane South), E. P. Morningstar (Wel- 
land), H. Leslie Rowntree (York West), 
G. E. Jackson (London South), R. M. 
Myers (Waterloo South), A. J. Reaume 
(Essex North), Albert Wren (Kenora), 
and Donald C. MacDonald (York 
South). 

The Committee appointed Harold Per- 
kins, formerly with the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, as its secretary. 


of the Ontario Legislature that is enquir- 
ing into labour relations (see box, p. 550). 
The brief should include the resolutions 
adopted at the convention and the report 
of the OFL committee on labour legisla- 
tion (L.G., Aug. 1956, p. 972), the resolution 
said. It was adopted. 

Other resolutions adopted: 

—demanded that the Act be amended 
to assure that when a company’s name or 
ownership changes, current collective agree- 
ments and certifications shall remain in 
force; 

—requested abolition of the provision in 
the Act that permits municipalities to re- 
move their employees from the Act’s cover- 
age; 

—asked that a simple majority of those 
voting in representation elections be suffi- 
cient to gain certification; and 

—called for legislation providing for a 
voluntary check-off. 

A resolution urging efforts to have a 
uniform labour relations act enacted in all 
provinces was referred to the Canadian 
Labour Congress “because it is a federal 
matter”. 


Election of Officers 


The merger agreement provided for an 
executive comprising a president, eight 
vice-presidents and a secretary-treasurer. 
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Nominations for president and four vice- 
presidents were permitted only from dele- 
gates representing former CCL. affiliates; 
for the secretary-treasurer and the remain- 
ing four vice-presidents, from former TLC 
affiliates. 

The nominations were made at the one- 
day conventions held by both parties to 
the merger prior to the OFL founding 
convention (see boxes, p. 552). Voting, by 
all delegates, took place on the merger con- 
vention’s third day. 


Cleve Kidd, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
former CCL federation for 12 years, was 
the only man nominated for the OFL 
presidency by the CCL delegates and thus 
became the new federation’s first President. 

The TLC delegates nominated two of 
their number for the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
post: Doug Hamilton, of the Toronto Dis- 
trict Labour Council, and Peter Podger, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Toronto. In the ballotting for the only 
salaried position on the executive, Mr. 
Hamilton gained 391 votes to Mr. Podger’s 
223. 

Ten men were nominated, five by CCL 
delegates and five by TLC affiliates, for 
the eight vice-presidential posts. In the 
ballotting, four from eack of the merging 
organizations were elected. Results of the 
voting (the first eight named being elected) 
were: William Boothroyd, IAM, Toronto, 
590; Sam Hughes, Packinghouse Workers, 
Toronto, the last President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL), 576; R. W. 
Ostling, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Fort William, 548; George Barlow, 
Eastern Area Director, Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union, Hamilton, 
539; Richard Courtney, UAW, Oshawa, 532; 
William Punnett, United Rubber Workers, 
Toronto, 513; I. M. Dodds, Teamsters in- 
ternational representative, Windsor, 508; Al 
Hearn, Building Service Employees inter- 
national representative, Toronto, 505; Mike 
Nichols, Asbestos Workers, Toronto, 294; 
and Pat Hurrell, President, Local 1, Na- 
tional Brewery Workers Union, London, 
285. 


Claude Jodoin 


The Ontario Federation of Labour had 
the right to support or not to support a 
political party, CLC President Claude 
Jodoin told the delegates at the convention 
banquet. (The next day the convention 
voted to support the CCF Party (see 
above) ). 

Those who thought that the merged 
Canadian labour movement would split on 
organizational principles or on_ political 
principles were wishful thinkers, he added. 


Jurisdictional differences will be settled 
in the “Parliament of Labour,’ he said, 
“without any outside advice”. 

Mr. Jodoin told the banquet guests that 
the constitution the Federation had just 
adopted might not be perfect but that it 
had served the purpose of bringing Ontario’s 
two provincial federations together. There 
would be time at the next convention to 
make changes and improvements, he added. 

Turning to the objectives of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, Mr. Jodoin said “we are 
quite insistent about the establishment of 
a national health plan; it is a necessity and 
we will get it”. 

The CLC will never be satisfied, he con- 
tinued, until unions are recognized and 
bargaining rights granted to civic, provincial 
and federal employees. 

Mr. Jodoin concluded with comments on 
remarks in the Ontario Legislature by Pro- 
vincial Secretary George Dunbar, who said 
that the CLC’s Director of Research, Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, had once admitted he had 
been a member of the Communist Party. 

In Canada, we have parliamentary im- 
munity. There are reasons for this; it is 
logical. But that doesn’t mean that they 
should abuse that privilege to cast reflec- 
tions on responsible Canadian citizens. It is 
an insult to the Canadian labour movement 
to have a Member use parliamentary immun- 


ity to criticize a distinguished citizen such 
as Dr. Forsey. 


(The next day the convention unani- 
mously adopted a special resolution demand- 
ing that Mr. Dunbar apologize and that he 
resign his Cabinet post, and that the 
Federation’s president call on the provincial 
Premier to demand that he and his govern- 
ment dissociate themselves from Mr. Dun- 
bar’s remarks.) 


Resolutions 
Health Insurance 


Immediate implementation by Ontario of 
a comprehensive health plan was demanded 
in a resolution that substituted for eight 
others. 

The same resolution called on the Federa- 
tion’s executive to enlist all other provincial 
federations and the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress in a united demand for a national 
health plan. 

Housing 


The Ontario Government was urged to 
call a conference of all municipalities for 
the purpose of beginning a province-wide 
program of slum clearance and construction 
of subsidized low-rental housing. The reso- 
lution also called on the provincial Govern- 
ment to embark on a low-cost housing 
program that would enable workers to buy 
houses with a $1,000 down payment at a 
maximum interest rate of 4 per cent. 


A. F. MacArthur, last President of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC), would not accept any gift the 
organization planned to present to him 
as a memento of his service as its chief. 

Instead, it was announced at the mer- 
ger convention, he suggested that a bur- 


sary or scholarship in industrial relations, 
preferably for children of trade unionists, 
be created at the University of Toronto 
in the name of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. It was reported that the OPFL 
had planned to give Mr. MacArthur the 
sum of $2,500. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act should 
be amended to provide for the payment to 
a totally disabled workman of 100 per cent 
of his earnings without any qualifying 
period, a resolution requested. 

Charging that some employers refuse to 
re-employ some workers who have been 
injured on the job, a resolution called for 
another amendment to the Act that would 
make it mandatory for an employer to find 
suitable employment for an incapacitated 
workman, 

Another resolution asked that all accident 
prevention efforts be placed under the direct 
supervision and control of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


Legislation 

Resolutions concerning provincial legisla- 
tion adopted by the convention called for: 

—Enactment of legislation permitting 
strikes during the life of a collective agree- 
ment when companies try to enforce unfair 
work standards or unsafe working proce- 
dures. 

—Extension of the coverage of the 
Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act to 
establishments employing fewer than five 
employees, which are now excluded. 

—Insertion of a fair wage clause in all 
provincial construction contracts. 

—Statutory requirement of two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 

—Legislation making payment for statu- 
tory holidays compulsory no matter when 
the holiday falls. 

—Equal representation of Labour and 
Management on the advisory committee 
established under the Industrial Standards 
Act. 

—A minimum wage of $1.25 for all 
workers in the province. 

—Payment by the province of supple- 
mentary benefits to recipients of federal 
old age assistance. 
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A special one-day convention of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
was held March 26 to approve the terms 
of merger with its erstwhile CCL rival 
and to vote the organization out of 
existence. Had the convention been 
numbered, it would have been the 
Federation’s 11th annual meeting. 

Approval of the merger terms was 
not unanimous. 

The delegates nominated six of their 
members for the four vice-presidential 
posts allotted to the OPFL in the mer- 
ger agreement. A. F. MacArthur, Federa- 
tion President, declined nomination to 
any position in the merged organization. 


—Provision of unemployment relief to 
unemployed employables who have ex- 
hausted or do not qualify for unemployment 
insurance benefits. 


A resolution requesting enactment of 
legislation requiring competency tests and 
licences for building tradesmen was rejected. 
Speakers in the discussion on the resolution 
pointed out that “no one is better fitted 
than the man experienced in a trade to 
train and pass on the qualifications of those 
entering the trade” and that “if the only 
requirement is to be the ability to pay 
for a licence,” the building trades don’t 
want it. One speaker warned that adoption 
of the resolution would place the licensing 
of building tradesmen in the hands of a 
legislative body “outside the building 
industry”. 

The convention referred to the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress resolutions that 
ealled for: 


—KEstablishment of Remembrance Day as 
a statutory holiday. 
—A federal investigation into the “mon- 
opoly” in the pharmaceutical industry. 
—Payment of blind allowances without 
a means test. 
Automation 


A resolution requesting the federal 
Government to convene a national advisory 
committee on technical change and auto- 
mation, on which Labour would be repre- 
sented, was referred to the CLC. 


The 14th—and final—convention of 
the Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
was held in Toronto March 25. The 
delegates unanimously approved the 
terms of merger with the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (TLC). 

Entitled by the merger terms to 
nominate the President of the new 


federation, the OFL named its Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. F. Cleve Kidd; he was 
unopposed since OFL President Sam 
Hughes declined nomination. The con- 
vention also named five candidates for 
the four vice-presidencies allotted to the 
Federation in the merger agreement, 


Education 


The purpose, function, organization and 
development of the trade union movement 
in Canada should be studied in Ontario 
schools, the Federation believes. It will 
request the province’s Department of Hdu- 
cation to include such studies in the school 
curriculum and will set up a special com- 
mittee to prepare a suggested course out- 
line. 

Another resolution on the subject of 
education called for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a “far-sighted, progressive 
teacher-training program to overcome the 
shortage of teachers”. 


Other Speakers 

CLC. Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald, in an address to the convention 
just prior to the vote on the political action 
resolution, told the delegates that “we are 
in politics whether we like it or not. As 
human beings we are in politics; we are 
not only economic beings.” 

He remarked that only 32 per cent of 
the Ontario labour foree was organized and 
that organization was the No. 1 target of 
the CLC. 

When CLC Executive Vice-President 
Gordon Cushing spoke to the convention 
later, he, too, said the CLC’s first task was 
to organize completely the workers of 
Canada. 

Mr. Cushing commented favourably on a 
suggestion that provincial federations ex- 
change fraternal delegates. 


The Education Service of the National 
Syndicate of Municipal Employees of 
Montreal (CCCL) has been awarded the 
annual prize of the Canadian Institute for 
Adult Education for the year 1957 in recog- 
nition of its efforts in the field of adult 
education. 
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The Service, the citation states, “appears 
as a significant illustration of the adult 
education work undertaken during the past 
few years in the trade union movement”. 

Jean Robert Gauthier is Director of the 
Syndicate’s Education Service and Jean 
Dupire is Assistant Director. 


ie 


15" Annual Conference of the 


Personnel Association of Toronto 


Close to 600 personnel officers and management executives from all 
parts of Canada attend two-day meeting, theme of which was “Effective 
Communication”. Two labour spokesmen participate in panel discussion 


“Fiffective Communication” was the theme 
of the 15th Annual Conference of the Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto, held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, April 4 and 5. 
Close to 600 personnel and other Canadian 
senior management executives from New- 
foundland to British Columbia, and many 
representatives from the United States, par- 
ticipated in the two-day conference. 

Labour was represented at the conference, 
when a panel discussion was held on mutual 
problems under the heading of “Manage- 
ment Should! Unions Should!” The panel 
debated what management and union 
should do towards finding a better approach 
to their mutual best interests, 

At the opening session of the conference, 
delegates were welcomed by C. P. Chaston, 
President of the Association, and Frederick 
G. Gardiner, QC, Chairman of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr. Gardiner stressed the importance of 
personnel directors to industrial enterprise 
and the important part they are playing in 
the great expansion of the economy in all 
parts of Canada. 

Alex King, Simpsons-Sears Limited, acted 
as session chairman. J. Powadiuk, Pigott 
Construction Company, was vice-chairman. 


Panel Discussion 


A suggestion that unions take a new 
approach to collective bargaining was 
advanced by J. C. Adams, QC, general 
counsel of the Central Industrial Relations 
Institute, who said that the present system 
of bargaining was rather futile, and that 
unions should “get out of the rut” and into 
more constructive channels. He noted that 
North American workers still get 17 per 
cent of the customer dollar, a figure that 
has not changed. since collective bargaining 


' began. 


“Since unions are the natural media for 
progress at the bargaining table,” he said, 
“T think they owe it to the country they 
serve to arrive at a new method of deter- 
mining what a wage rate should be.” 

Mr. Adams suggested that labour and 


- management study production costs for a 


year and make a real appraisal of labour’s 


contribution, then divide the ‘proceeds 
accordingly. “Instead of always looking 
into the future, look backwards,” he said. 
If at the end of a year labour is not satis- 
fied with the division of the income, they 
can still go out on strike with the same 
effect on management as at present. 

It was also felt by Mr. Adams that the 
settlement of a lump sum at the end of 
each year would encourage people to save 
and invest in the country’s economy. 

Speaking for labour, William Mahoney, 
Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, was “almost in agree- 
ment that labour was not progressive 
enough” in getting its fair share of the 
income dollar. He particularly felt that 
way after reading some of the financial 
reports of industry for 1956. He wondered 
why management seems to feel that only 
when a price increase is made should labour 
wages be boosted. He charged that manage- 
ment has never used logic as a basis on 
which to decide wages. 

“T do not feel that labour has been 
nearly aggressive enough, and I feel that 
any new approach will be developed because 
management has run out of arguments with 
which to meet demands. 

“As to the employee’s share of the sales 
dollar,’ Mr. Mahoney said, “records show 
that it has been dropping. I do not think 
that to date we have had our fair share.” 

The problem of conciliation was raised, 
and Miller Stewart, free-lance writer who 
often serves aS union nominee on concilia- 
tion boards, said the whole conciliation 
process should be speeded up so that results 
could be produced within 60 days, rather 
than seven months. He felt there was too 
much reliance on conciliation and that the 
process should be used only where the 
public was directly involved. 

Mr. Stewart observed that the wage- 
profit-price spiral seems to govern only 
one labour situation—that in which a very 
powerful union faces a very powerful com- 
pany. Speaking of high wages, he stressed 
that one of the great values of paying a 
high wage rate was that this money got 
into circulation quickly because high earners 
were also high spenders. 
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Pat Draper, Vice-president of Industrial 
Relations, Canada Iron Founderies Ltd., 
said that it was all very well to talk about 
joint involvements of management and 
unions, but he pointed out that they still 
played decidedly different roles. 

“In order to bring in a new criterion 
for negotiating a wage contract, we would 
have to change our thinking entirely,” he 
said. Criticizing the “better formula” that 
Mr. Adams had put forward, he said he 
did not feel that it would be possible, 
since demands arise not from what could 
be expected, but from some wage policy 
established by national and international 
union objectives and forced upon the 
situation. 

On the question of employees in a 
highly-paid operation joining a union, Mr. 
Mahoney said that the employee in the 
higher paid plant had a stake in raising 
wages in the community. 

On a question of assistance to older 
workers, Mr. Mahoney admitted that 
unions have not done as much as they 
should. But he reminded his listeners that 
the Canadian union movement is young 
and has been so busy trying to live that 
it has not yet had time to explore fully 
all the basic problems that exist. He said 
that at the present time the Canadian 
Labour Congress was working hard to solve 
such problems as the fate of the older 
worker. 

Contracts of not more than two years’ 
duration are favoured by unions, rather 
than prolonged agreements that breed 
dissatisfaction, Mr. Mahoney replied to 
another question. 

Panel moderator was Prof. Bora Laskin, 
LL.B., Faculty of Law, University of 
Toronto, while the session chairman was 
Gordon F. Harrison, Hinds and Dauch 
Paper Company Limited. Assistant Chair- 
man was John W. Henley, Canadian West- 
inghouse Company Limited. 


Morgan Reid 


First speaker at the conference was 
Morgan Reid, General Manager of Planning 
and Public Relations, Simpsons-Sears Lim- 
ited, Canada, who spoke on “Communicat- 
ing Industrial Economics To Labour”. 

“As we enter the second industrial revolu- 
tion, the need for effective communication 
with the individual will become even 
greater,” he said. He pointed out that a 
century ago, when steam and steel were 
the generative forces of industry, technical 
advance, if not fully understood, was at 
least tangible and visible to the average 
man. Today, however, when atomic energy 
and electronics are “the touchstones of vast 
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material progress,” the gap in understanding 
between the technician and the layman is 
widening and cause and effect are explained 
in the “abstruse and exclusive idiom” of 
the scientist. 

We have moved from the comfortable era 
of improved gears and pistons into the 
unknowns of algebraic formulae. When these 
scientific advances are applied to the work- 
ing environment, an element of fear can be 
introduced. As we know, in any society, 
ignorance is the breeding ground of pre- 
judice. 

So here is our challenge—a challenge of 
communication in a period when technological 
change could bring with it’ a much better 
standard of living for all of us. The role 
of objective interpretation will assume new 
importance. What is it? What will it do? 
What does it mean to me? 


One of the most important communica- 
tion challenges to an economist today is to 
re-humanize economics, Mr. Reid said after 
he had presented his assessment of the 
present state of Canada’s economy. “After 
all, we are more than consumption units 
flicked through a punch-card machine.” 

In his assessment of the Canadian 
economy, he reminded the meeting that 
economists had predicted that the increase 
in 1956 of the gross national product would 
be “moderate” but that the actual increase 
was 11 per cent. Wages and salaries rose 
by $1.5 billion, a 12-per-cent increase com- 
pared with one of 7 per cent in 1955. When 
allowance is made for price increases, that 
was the largest advance in real purchasing 
power over the entire postwar period, he 
remarked. 

“The principal generative forces in this 
accelerated growth were capital investment 
and exports, Mr. Reid said. Merchandise 
exports rose by more than 11 per cent; 
public and private spending for capital 
goods by 24 per cent, an almost incredible 
accomplishment when applied against the 
record high level of capital investment in 
1955. 

Merchandise imports, however, and the 
‘“Gnvisible items’—travel expenditures, in- 
terest and dividends, freight, shipping, ete — 
rose far more rapidly so that Canada in- 
curred an “enormous” deficit of $1.4 billion. 

This deficit, in addition to reflecting the 
huge size of the capital investment program, 
was an anti-inflationary factor insofar as 
domestic supplies were supplemented by 
foreign merchandise. 

“Nevertheless,” he continued, “we should 
not regard a deficit of this character with 
complacency. It was covered by a very 
large capital inflow from the United States 
and Europe, but in some ways this is very 
much like an individual paying an overdraft 
at the bank by borrowing money else- 
where. 


“Tf long sustained, it would carry with 
it the seeds of potential dislocation in the 
Canadian economy, particularly if foreign 
demand for our export surpluses began to 
decline.” 

Last year’s capital inflow pointed up some 
of the limitations of domestic monetary 
policy, Mr. Reid asserted. While much of 
the money came to Canada because of 
the belief of foreign investors in our 
economic potentialities, much of it was 
generated by the upward shift in our 
interest rate structure. 

Putting it another way, “monetary policy 
in this country cannot effectively get out 
of step for more than short periods of 
time with that pursued in the United 
States,” he declared. “A heavy inflow of 
funds can offset the restrictive influences 
of domestic monetary policy.” 

When commenting on last year’s capital 
investment program, Mr. Reid pointed out 
a significant change in the character of the 
program: house-building was the main 
stimulating factor in 1955 but in the latter 
part of 1956 new housing starts began to 
decline substantially. This apparently will 
continue in 1957. 

“The really significant lesson that may 
be drawn from our 1956 capital investment 
experience,” he continued, “is that we 
have a tendency to underestimate the 
potentialities and capacities of the Cana- 
dian economy... Even our ideas of the 
potential size of the working force have 
become subject to change. 


“Tast year there was a rise of 5 per cent 
in industrial employment, which at the 
beginning of the year would have been 
regarded as highly unlikely. It was accom- 
plished by shift of 45,000 persons out of 
agricultural into industrial occupations, ris- 
ing immigration, more women working and 
workers retained in employment beyond 
normal retirement age.” 

In a brief mention of inflation, Mr. 
Reid pointed out that the rise in the con- 
sumer price index from an average of 1164 
for 1955 to an average of 118.1 for 1956 
was a far different picture from the rise 
from an average of 102.9 for 1950 to an 
average of 113.7 for 1951. 

In 1956 there was no shortage of con- 
sumer goods, he continued, and shortages 
of labour, where they existed, were largely 
regional and temporary. 

Turning to 1957, Mr. Reid saw signs that 
the boom is maturing, that the rapid pace 
of economic growth that Canada has been 
experiencing is now slackening. He cited 
the decline in house-building and the failure 
of consumer durables to participate to the 


same degree as non-durables and the service 
industry in rising retail sales, both of 
which trends he expected to continue this 
year. 


He warned that “with the prospect of a 
decline in house-building in 1957, any fur- 
ther tightening in credit policy would have 
a serious adverse effect on the consumer 
durable goods industry.” 

It should be remembered that a tight 
money policy, irrespective of its merits at 
the time of application, has a) cumulative 
effect in squeezing liquidity out of the 
monetary system. The effects of tight money 
last many months after a change in policy. 
In a country with as dynamic a growth 
pattern as Canada, particularly with our 
economic sensitivity to external influences, 
monetary policy must be very flexible and 
quickly adapted to new circumstances when 
there is a change in the business climate. 


He believed that Canada’s export position 
would continue strong, with export sales 
perhaps 7 to 10 per cent higher than in 
1956, that consumer spending would rise 
5 to 7 per cent, and that the gross national 
product may well exceed 5 per cent. 


However, he warned against complacency 
about the shape of economic things to 
come. “We can by no means be sure that 
the business cycle has entirely disappeared. 


“In our increasingly complex economy, 
there will be contimuous adjustments as 
temporary distortions develop, but I do 
think that we have good reason to believe 
that such swings will be mitigated in the 
future.” 


Among the reasons why we can look 
forward to increased business stability in 
the future, he said, were: the improvement 
in the communication of economic informa- 
tion at the management level, and the 
understanding of its implications; and our 
more complete and more current statistical 
knowledge. 


While his remarks might seem “remote 
from the problems of the lathe operator 
or the retail clerk in a store, their standard 
of living will in many ways be dependent 
on the rightness of management’s economic 
decisions,’ he declared. 


He warned about the increase in the 
spending activities of most Canadian 
governments. “While the majority of our 
citizens may indeed accept some measures 
that are considered socially desirable in 
the transfer of tax revenues from some 
groups in the population to others, there 
is always the danger that these may be 
extended from social to entirely political 
objectives... When we are looking ahead 
at economic goals, we should also think 
of the kind of social and political society 
in which they are to be attained.” 
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Pierre Berton 


“The Art of Communication” was out- 
lined by Pierre Berton, Managing Editor 
of Maclean’s Magazine, who stressed the 
importance of getting to the point first in 
any situation, and then enlarging on it 
as necessary. He gave several examples to 
bring out his theme. 

He strongly urged that cliches be left 
out of speeches and writing, and that sim- 
ple English be used instead of complicated 
words and phrases in making explanations. 


Words lke “amazing” and “wonderful” 
have been worked to death, and have 
reached the stage where they convey 


nothing practical to a listener. 


Thomas M. Wolff 


“How to Communicate In A Stress Situa- 
tion” was outlined by Thomas M. Wolff, 
staff member of Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors Service Inc. 

“There are no rules, gimmicks or cate- 
gorial answers for management to apply 
to fulfil its responsibility to communicate 
with employees and the community in times 
of crisis and stress,” he said. 

“Management plans and viewpoints on 
important issues are wanted and needed 
by the employees and the other citizens 
of the community.” 

He illustrated the use of practical com- 
munication in relaying the plans and view- 
points to employees and citizens of a com- 
munity in times of layoffs, negotiations, 
company mergers, work stoppages and 
similar stress situations. 

Mr. Wolff pointed out four basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. The purposeful use of communication 
as a projection of management leadership 
to further company and employee objec- 
tives. 

2. The use of year-round communication 
and careful advance planning in stress 
situations. 

3. Frank and open communication on 
important subjects throughout the year and 
in time of crisis. 

4. The use of many methods for com- 
munication within management, with the 
union, with employees, and with the com- 
munity. 

He emphasized the importance of “build- 
ing up your accounts in the bank of em- 
ployee and community good will and 
credulity” through continuing communica- 
tion on important subjects and issues. “Only 
in that way can you write valid cheques 
in case of emergencies,” he said. “Manage- 
ment cannot expect to be successful in 
telling its story if it finds its voice only 
in times of crisis.” 
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Pointing out the misconception that 
union officials should be the sole source of 
communication with employees, he declared, 
“an employee does not cease to be an 
employee when he becomes a member of 
a union. He still has the desire and the 
need to know management’s facts, plans, 
and points of view.” 


“Hven though it may be somewhat 
clouded by emotions in a crisis,” he said, 
“there is a tremendous area of mutual 
interest among employees, unions, manage- 
ment and the community. They are not 
only inter-dependent economically, but 
socially. It is the role of communication 
to bridge the seeming gaps to find the 
common ground, to build mutual under- 
standing.” 

Frank and open communication on im- 
portant subjects throughout the year and 
in time of crisis, he said, is a prime 
necessity in combining and achieving the 
major factors of morale. He defined these 
as the employee’s knowledge of leadership, 
sense of belonging, sense of progress, and 
elimination of any thought of danger to 
his group. 


Dr. Norman R. F. Maier 


An audience participation session saw 
Dr. Norman R. F. Maier, professor of 
psychology, University of Michigan, demon- 
strate in a practical manner “How To 
Conduct Appraisal Interviews”. 


Summing up at the end of the session 
Dr. Maier said that one should remember 
that appraisal interviews always put the 
employees on the defensive, that authority 
should never be used to make a man do 
the right thing and that the interviewee 
should do most of the talking. 


Dr. Earl G. Planty 


At final session of the conference, Dr. 
Earl G. Planty, professor of management, 
School of Commerce, University of Illinois, 
explained the value of “Upward Communi- 
cation”. 

The professor emphasized that communi- 
cation is dynamic and must flow constantly 
up as well as down if it is to stimulate 
mutual understanding. Many of manage- 
ment’s best ideas are sown on cold and 
sour soil, not tilled and prepared in advance 
for the information. Upward communication 
tells management not only when people are 
ready to hear its story, but also how well 
they accept its story when it is told. 


“Managers, by and large, have been rela- 
tively quick to perceive the problems of 
downward communication. The growth and 
complexity of modern industry have placed 


pressure upon management at all levels to 
develop effective means of transmitting to 
lower echelons information that is vital to 
the continuing, efficient operation of the 
business,” he said. 


Executives and supervisors recognize, too, 
that misinformation and the resulting mis- 
understanding lessen working efficiency. Shar- 
ing information with subordinates at all 
levels of the organization tends to diminish 
the fears and suspicions that we all some- 
times have in our work and towards our 
employer; it affords the security and feeling 
of belonging so necessary for efficiency and 
morale. In general, it may be said that 
downward communication is an integral part 
of the traditional industrial organization 
and is readily accepted and made use of— 
more or less effectively—by management. 

Unfortunately, however, some managers 
tend to consider communication a one-way 
street. They fail to see the values obtained 


from encouraging employees to discuss fully 
the policies and plans of the company. They 
do not provide a clear channel for funneling 
information, opinions, and attitudes up 
through the organization. 


There are many values, however, that 
accrue to those managers who listen willingly, 
who urge their subordinates to talk freely 
and honestly. Upward communication reveals 
to them the degree to which ideas passed 
down are accepted. In addition, it stimulates 
employees to participate in the operation of 
their department or unit and, therefore, 
encourages them to defend the decisions 
and support the _ policies  co-operatively 
developed with management. The opportunity 
for upward communication also encourages 
employees to contribute valuable ideas for 
improving departmental or company eff- 
ciency. Finally, it is through upward com- 
munication that executives and supervisors 
learn to avert the many explosive situations 
which arise daily in industry. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1956 


Deaths from industrial accidents in 1956 numbered 1,416, an increase 
of 90 over the number recorded the year before; fatality rate was 2.6 


During 1956 industrial fatalities in Canada 
totalled 1,416,1 an increase of 90 from the 
19552 figure of 1,326. Injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal, reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 496,336 
in 1955 to 554,771 in 1956. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. Reviews of 
industrial fatalities appear quarterly in the 
Labour Gazette. 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) has fluctuated only 
slightly between 2.7 and 2.5 during the past 
eight years. 

During 1956, there were 19 industrial 
accidents which caused the death of three 
or more persons in each case. On November 


1Re Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. Of 
these 1,416 fatalities, 1,177 were reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners. The other 239 were 
compiled from other sources. For the industry 
breakdown of the latter figures see footnote 2, 
Table H-1. 

2Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as 
‘industrial’ fatalities, deaths which occurred at the 
place of work of the deceased person even though 
such deathd were not the result of a condition or 
-event connected with the employment of the person 
-concerned. This practice has been discontinued. 
Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 
accordingly. 


Persons 
with Jobs Industrial 
Year (000’s) Fatalities Rate 
LOAD) Tce eta 4,948 1,359 Pee 
TODD" Sisciecie- one 4,997 1,259 225 
TODOS scam aN 5,112 1,369 230 
AGED ceicloate bs 5,179 1,418 2.7 
OSES ANE AOA OOE 5,246 1,321 225 
Tha ewes wiles 5,194 1,296 2.5 
LODE os athe lan oc 5,327 1,326 2.5 
LODO > ce « aiel's 5,524 1,416 2.6 


1, an explosion at the pithead of a mine at 
Springhill, N.S., resulted in the deaths of 
39 miners. Of this total, six men were 
fatally injured in the explosion, two drager- 
men died during rescue operations and the 
remaining 31 were victims of burns or gas. 


Annual statistics on industrial fatali- 
ties are compiled from reports received 
from the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners and certain other 
official sources. Press reports are used to 
supplement these data but accidents 
reported in the press are included only 
after careful inquiry to avoid duplication. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source 
of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agri- 
culture, fishing and trapping and certain 
of the service groups is not as complete 
as in those industries covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly a small num- 
ber of traffic accidents that are in fact 
industrial accidents may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of a 
lack of information in press reports. 
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FATALITY RATE* BY INDUSTRY 1956 


SQ 


Ls 


*Rote is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers 


There were three accidents which resulted 
in eight industrial fatalities in each case. 
On August 27, the eight-man crew of the 
tug Clearwater was lost when the ship sank 
during a heavy gale on Lake Athabasca, 
Alta. At Kootenay Lake, B.C., eight loggers 
were drowned on November 30 when the 
boat in which they were crossing the lake 
struck a submerged object and overturned. 
On December 9 a passenger aircraft bound 
from Vancouver to eastern Canadian points 
disappeared and presumably crashed. Of 
the 62 persons on the aircraft, eight (three 
crew members, three professional football 
players and two persons engaged in whole- 
sale trade) are known to have been 
travelling for reasons arising out of their 
employment. These have been classified as 
industrial fatalities. If subsequent reports 
indicate that any of the remaining 54 were 
travelling for business reasons, the Depart- 
ment’s statistics on industrial fatalities will 
be adjusted accordingly. 

During the year, there were two accidents 
that cost the lives of seven persons in each 
case. On May 15, at Orleans, Ont., a priest, 
five nuns and a laywoman cook were killed 
when a plane crashed into a rest home 
operated by a religious order. Seven men, 
all employees of a large construction firm, 
were killed at Varennes, Que., on October 
23, when the walls of a trench in which they 
were working collapsed, burying them. 
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There were two accidents that resulted 
in four industrial fatalities in each case. 
A collision between a truck and a railway 
train near Pickering, Ont., on September 8 
cost the lives of the train fireman and three 
construction workers riding in the truck. 
The crash of a Canadian aircraft near Cold 
Bay, Alaska, on August 30 killed the pilot, 
navigator and two stewardesses. In all, 15 
persons were killed in this accident, which 
occurred when the airliner was attempting 
to land. 

Eleven accidents were responsible for the 
death of three persons in each case. On 
January 17, a plane crash in Northern 
Quebec resulted in the deaths of the pilot, 
co-pilot and the stewardess. In another 
flying accident on February 13 all three 
members of the crew were killed when their 
aircraft crashed shortly after taking off 
from a base in the North West Territories. 
At Huntsville, Ont., three employees of a 
leather company died on March 31 when 
overcome by hydrogen sulphide fumes. On 
May 16, three miners were crushed to death 
at Garson Mine, Ont., when the roof of 
the mine in which they were working col- 
lapsed. Three employees of a construction 
firm were killed on July 11 when the plane 
in which they were travelling crashed on 
Mount Lolo, B.C. A head-on collision be- 
tween two trains at Huronian, Ont., on July 
31, resulted in the deaths of the engineer, 


fireman and brakeman. At Pikauba Lake, 
Que., three men engaged in logging opera- 
tions were drowned August 9, when they 
jumped into the water to avoid the fire 
which followed an explosion aboard their 
motor launch. Three miners lost their lives 
on August 11, at Invermere, B.C., when 
safety bars separating two levels of the 
mine gave way, killing one of them and 
causing the other two to be buried by 
falling rock. 


Two accidents resulting in three deaths 
occurred on the same day, October 6. Near 
Varennes, Que., three farmers on the way 
to market were killed when the truck in 
which they were riding was struck by a 
train. Three members of the crew of the 
freighter Triggerfish were drowned when 
the vessel capsized off the coast of British 
Columbia. On November 22 three Nova 
Scotia fishermen were lost at sea when their 
fishing boat was wrecked during a storm; 
only one body has been recovered but all 
three are presumed to have been drowned. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,416 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 406 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles and other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by falling trees (73), landslides or 
cave-ins (56), automobiles or trucks (37), 
and falling or flying objects in mines and 
quarries (34). 

Accidents that involved “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
344 of the industrial deaths during the 
period. These included 157 fatalities 
involving automobiles or trucks, 61 tractor 


or loadmobile accidents, 51 involving water- 
craft, and 35 resulting from aircraft acci- 
dents. 

In the classification “falls and slips” 250 
fatalities were reported. Of these, 247 were 
the result of falls to different levels (See 
Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in any province in 1956 was 434 in Ontario, 
an increase of 25 over the previous year. 
Of these, 94 occurred in construction, 72 in 
manufacturing and 71 in mining. In British 
Columbia 321 fatalities were recorded, 
including 95 in logging, 56 in construction 
and 48 in transportation, storage and com- 
munications. Quebec followed with 262, of 
which 75 occurred in construction, 48 in 
logging and 40 in manufacturing (See Table 
H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 


During the year the largest number of 
fatalities occurred in the construction 
industry, where there were 301, an increase 
of 58 as compared with the 243 recorded 
in 1955. In mining, there were 246, an 
increase of 67 over the 179 reported last 
year. 

Fatalities in the transportation group 
accounted for 221 deaths during the year, 10 
more than the 211 listed for the previous 
year. Work injuries in logging were respon- 
sible for 198 deaths during 1956, an increase 
of 10 over the previous year, in which 183 
were recorded. In manufacturing there 
were 189 fatalities, a decrease of 30 from 
the 219 that occurred in this group during 
1955. Fatality rates by industries are 
shown in the accompanying chart. 


Labour Income Higher in February 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income received by paid workers reached an 
estimated total of $1,205,000,000 in February, 
up $8,000,000 from the preceding month’s 
$1,197,000,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 

Between February this year and _ last, 
labour income rose $115,000,000, or about 
10.5 per cent. After seasonal adjustment, 
labour income in February rose to $1,256,- 
000,000 from $1,247,000,000 in January and 
$1,137,000,000 in February last year. 


The modest gain in labour income during 
February resulted from increases of $6,000,- 
000 for the distributive industries, $5,000,000 
for manufacturing and $1,000,000 for the 
finance and services group, offset in part 
by losses of $2,000,000 each in construction 
and in the primary industries. 


4See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities 
in each industry is expressed as a percentage of 
the grand total. The latest available figures of 
persons employed in the various industries are 
also given. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Psychiatry and Rehabilitation 


Psychiatrist’s paper read at annual meeting of Canadian Association of 
Occupational Therapy, to gain better co-operation among all members 
of rehabilitation team, urges more contact and more exchange of views 


One of the many barriers to complete 
utilization of manpower is the extent to 
which psychological factors in conjunction 
with physical factors enter the picture when 
disability makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a worker to render his maximum 
degree of services. That gap is being 
bridged, however, as a better understanding 
is reached of the place of psychiatry in 
rehabilitation. 

The March 1957 issue of the Canadian 
Journal of Occupational Therapy contains 
a paper on this subject, presented by Roger 
R. Lemieux, MD, FAPA, at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Association of 
Occupational Therapy. The paper, which 
is entitled “Psychiatry and Rehabilitation,” 
links up psychiatry and physical rehabilita- 
tion and was an endeavour to close the old 
gap between body and mind that has 
divided medicine and psychiatry in past 
years. 

There is a great difference, according to 
Dr. Lemieux, between present and past atti- 
tudes to the mentally sick. The author 
traces the change through the French 
Revolution, the scientific researches of such 
men as Bhrlich, Koch and Freud, down 
through the development of our present- 
day philosophy which establishes a com- 
mon relationship between them. Psychiatry 
believes neurosis to be the consequence of 
conflicting forces, born in a man’s mind out 
of a conflict between antagonistic goals. 
Anxiety rings the alarm and the human 
mind then uses defence mechanisms against 
it. The symptom results as an effort to 
compromise; it is an attempt of self-cure. 

Dr. Lemieux points out that emotional 
problems that are present in the disabled 
can be divided into three groups: 

(a) Those that accompany the disability 
or result from its significance to the dis- 
abled. 

(b) Those that were dormant or otherwise 
expressed prior to the disability. 

(c) Those that come after the disability 
in which was found a secondary gain; that 
is, the emotional value of staying disabled. 

The loss suffered at disability is felt by 
the disabled as a psychological loss also. 
There was an amount of affection for that 
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particular limb that was lost or impaired. 
Psychological reaction may be: () un- 
believing denial; (ii) depression, grief or 
despair; or (iii) relieving anxiety through 
placing responsibility on others. 

Examples are given under the three 
headings of the reactions experienced by 
a man who suffered paraplegia and a girl 
who suffered from tuberculosis of the spine. 
Dr. Lemieux points out that in the various 
cases quoted the man’s attitude towards 
his own disability bore a direct relation- 
ship to the philosophy of his milieu, while 
the girl affected by tuberculosis of the spine 
seized upon the disability to replace in her 
own system of defence previously existing 
neurotic symptoms of timidity and shyness. 
In some cases the disability became a tool 
in the hands of the sufferer useful for 
getting attention and an unbelievably subtle 
means of avoiding harsh responsibilities. 


The occupational therapists were told by 
Dr. Lemieux that “we could better co-op- 
erate with each other if only we had better 
knowledge of each other’s field”. 


Concluding his talk to the convention, 
Dr. Lemieux said: 


“The psychiatrist is trained to think in 
terms of how these personality traits relate 
to rehabilitation problems. Therefore, he 
is often at a loss to help the rest of the 
rehabilitation team. 


“On the other hand, occupational thera- 
pists in a rehabilitation centre have to 
know personally of psychiatry, of possible 
motivations and defence mechanisms used 
by patients and of psycho-therapy at their 
level of function. But this is not all, as a 
matter of fact nothing is ever over; take 
the duty nurse, should it be an inex- 
perienced nurse in training, who would be 
extremely keen at giving sympathy, due 
to her own evaluation of the patient’s dis- 
ability; will she give more than is war- 
ranted; will she give out of pity or of 
respect for the patient? Her action can 
impress the patient to such a degree that 
it would be hard for the rest of the team 
to correct a false impression in his mind. 
The answer is in more contact, more ex- 
change of views, more interrelationship be- 
tween members of the team.” 


With the Women’s Bureau 


ILO Reports on Equal Pay Principle 


In most of 46 countries that reported to ILO, principle of equal pay 
for equal work was “actively engaging the attention of governments, 
employers and workers’. Steps taken in some of the countries listed 


The principle of equal pay for men and 
women doing work of equal value “is 
actively engaging the attention of govern- 
ments, employers and workers” in most of 
the 46 countries that report to the ILO. 

Steps taken in some of the countries are 
as follows: 

In Australia, federal unions held a con- 
ference at which they decided to request 
the Australian Congress of Trade Unions 
to organize a national petition supporting 
equal pay. 

In Austria, the equal pay principie “is at 
present recognized in approximately 40 col- 
lective agreements”. 

In Belgium, earlier legislative decrees 
providing for a 25-per-cent differential 
between minimum wage rates for men and 
women are no longer in force. 

In Canada, new laws to implemenv the 
principle have been enacted in the proy- 
inces of Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 

In France, none of the collective labour 
agreements and wage agreements in force 
at the present time provide different mini- 
mum wages for men and women with 
identical qualifications. 

In India, a private bill to provide for 
the application of the principle to women 
workers in the industries and agriculture 
was introduced in the House of the 
People—the lower House of Parliament. 

In the Philippines, a recent labour depart- 
ment survey found no wage discrimination 
between men and women in common 
employment. It was noted, however, that 
men and women usually perform different 
types of work, and the principle of equal 
pay was therefore considered seldom applic- 
able. 

The report to ILO also notes that 16 of 
the 46 countries indicate that the equal 
pay principle’ figures in their national 
constitution. ‘These are: 

Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, France, The German Federal Repub- 
lic, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, The Ukraine, The Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia. 

* * * 

Equal pay for equal work was awarded 

a group of women at Windsor, Ont., in an 
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arbitration case in which Judge Douglas 
Thomas was the umpire. 

The six women, members of Local 195, 
United Auto Workers, and employees of 
L. A. Young Industries Limited of Windsor, 
were working beside men, turning coil 
springs for automobile . cushions. They 
received $1.31 an hour, while the men were 
getting $1.55. 

Evidence showed that the operations were 
not separated as between men and women, 
though the company emphasized that it 
was intending to do so in the future. 

The umpire maintained that the com- 
pany’s actions were in violation of a clause 
in the agreement against discrimination on 
grounds of sex, and also of the Ontario 
Female Employees’ Fair Remuneration Act. 

* * * 

A convention to eliminate conflicts of law 
arising out of provisions concerning the 
loss or acquisition of nationality by women 
as a result of marriage, of its dissolution 
or of a change in the nationality of the 
husband during marriage has been signed 
by Canada. 

The edict is known as the United Nations 
Convention on the Nationality of Married 
Women, and was adopted by the General 
Assembly January 29, 1957. 

Dr. R. A. Mackay, permanent represen- 
tative of Canada to U.N., and Mrs. M. A. 
Shipley, MP for Temiskaming, signed for 
Canada, the 25th country to ratify the 
Convention, 

* * * 

Two Canadian women have recently 
been given posts which in the past had 
been reserved exclusively for men. Both 
were made assistants to bank managers, one 
in Montreal the other at Saskatoon. 

Miss Mary Pollock was made assistant 
manager of the Bank of Montreal branch 
at Sherbrooke and Drummond streets in 
Montreal, while Miss Irene Reynolds 
assumed a similar post at the bank’s branch 
in Saskatoon. 

In the United States, a woman has been 
named associate press secretary on Presi- 
dent Hisenhower’s staff. She is Mrs. Anne 
Williams Wheaton, the first woman to be 
so honoured. 
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From the Labour Gozeten gral Og 


50 Years Ago This Month 


In month after Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, received 
Royal Assent, first three applications for establishment of board of 
conciliation submitted. Two of disputes settled before boards set up 


The first three applications for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the new Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, which had 
received Royal Assent on March 22, were 
received in April. 


The first application came from the 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company, 
Ltd., Springhill, N.S. According to the 
General Manager of the Company, the 
men, of whom about 1,700 were employed, 
had gone on strike for a closed shop. Two 
lodges of the Provincial Workmen’s Asso- 
ciation, which represented the miners, were 
insisting that all employees must become 
members of the union, while the Company 
refused to make any distinction in giving 
employment between union and non-union 
men. 


The dispute, however, was of short dura- 
tion. On the same day that the application 
reached Ottawa the Minister received a 
telegram from the management saying that 
the men had returned to work and that 
no further steps need be taken in regard 
to the application. It appeared that the 
men, in quitting their jobs, had not under- 
stood that the new legislation applied to 
Nova Scotia. They had not intended to 
act illegally, and when they realized that 
the Act did apply to them they returned 
to work at once. 

A few days later, according to the report 
in the Lasour Gazurrr of May 1907, “the 
non-unionists were persuaded to join the 
Provincial Workmen’s Association, and the 
object of the unionists was thus attained”. 


A second and more serious dispute dealt 
with under the Act involved six coal mines 
in Alberta and one in British Columbia. 
Many of the miners had ceased work, partly 
through a misapprehension of the Act, no 
strike having been expressly declared. 
Finally most of the mines had been obliged 
to close down. 


The conciliation board appointed to deal 
with the dispute was under the chairman- 
ship of Sir William Mulock, Chief Justice 
of Ontario. Deputy Minister of Labour 
Mackenzie King went to Fernie to take a 
hand in the negotiations a few days before 
Sir William arrived. 
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The result was that, partly as a result of 
preliminary negotiations by Mr. King, an 
agreement between the parties resulted in 
the signing of a two-year contract early in 
May; and, in the words of a statement by 
the Western Coal Operators’ Association, it 
was not “necessary to ask the board of 
conciliation to enter upon its labours, the 
parties being themselves agreed”. 

The third dispute to come under the 
Act was between the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company and the machinists employed in 
the company’s shops at Montreal, Turcot, 
Ottawa, Toronto and Stratford. It con- 
cerned rules and rates of pay, and involved 
about 400 men. 


The application for a board in this case 
came from the employees. The setting up 
of the board was completed early in May, 
and meetings were held in Montreal on 
May 16, 17 and 18. An agreement between 
the parties was reached on the 18th, and a 
one-year contract was signed. The report 
of the chairman of the board was dated 
May 20, so that, as the Lasour GAzETTE 
said, “the whole proceedings under the Act, 
from the receipt of the application by the 
Minister on April 20 to the receipt of the 
finding of the Board, occupied precisely 
one month”. 

A bulletin issued by the Census and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture in April 1907, which was sum- 
marized in the May Lasour GAZETTE, con- 
tained a report on the earnings of workers 
in various occupations in Canada, com- 
piled from the 1901 census. 


A total of 922,591 persons were enumer- 
ated according to their occupations, 736,549 
males and 186,042 females. The total popu- 
lation of Canada in 1901 between the ages 
of 15 and 65 was enumerated as 1,652,990 
males and 1,560,637 females. The ration of 
female to male wage earners was lowest in 
British Columbia, at 1 to 16.61, and highest 
in Quebec at 1 to 3.77. 


The average annual wage in 1901 was 
given as $387.16 for males and $119.98 for 
females. “Harnings were highest for the 
professional classes and in the mining indus- 
try, and lowest in the fishing and agricul- 
tural industries.” 


, ae 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


ILO Director-General’s Report 


David Morse, in annual report prepared for 40th International Labour 
Conference in June, deals with social implications of automation and 
traces progress of technological changes in world over past few years 


“Today there is no need to regard indus- 
trial disturbance and social unrest as an 
inevitable consequence of technological 
change-overs,” says David A. Morse, Direc- 
tor-General of the International Labour 
Organization, in his annual report prepared 
for the 40th conference of the ILO next 
month. 


“In past years most of the industries 
which have gone the furthest with advanced 
mechanization and automation have been 
those in which employment has been ex- 
panding considerably,” he points out. 

The report is the first international effort 
dealing with the social implications of auto- 
mation and other technological develop- 
ments. The report traces the progress of 
revolutionary technological changes in the 
world over the past few years. 

The impact on employment, skill, educa- 
tion and training, job satisfaction, labour 
mobility, wages and hours of work, indus- 
trial safety and social security are among 
the problems examined. 


Mr. Morse also discusses the planning of 
technological changes within undertakings 
and the meaning of these developments 
for labour-management co-operation. 


Finally, the ILO Director-General out- 
lines a number of guiding principles which 
could be of help in putting modern tech- 
nology effectively to the service of man- 
kind. 


“The essentials of wise policy,” he says, 
“seem to me to be clear: careful advance 
planning on the part of management, with 
full consideration of the human problems 
of technological change-overs; full prior 
consultation of the workers and their repre- 
sentatives before plans are finalized; careful 
timing; proper safeguards to prevent or 
minimize displacements and individual in- 
justice or hardship and to assure common 
benefit from the innovations to be made.” 
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Mr. Morse lists 10 basic points of agree- 
ments on this controversial issue which, 
he says, “take us a long way forward in 
the search for guiding principles’. They 
are: 

1. Automation, atomic energy and related 
technological developments make it pos- 
sible to produce many goods and do many 
things that could not have been produced 
or done before. 

2. They have given a great impetus to 
the achievement of higher labour standards 
and higher living standards. 

3. They offer great promise for the fur- 
ther development of the industrially less 
advanced countries. 

4. They- need not create over-all unem- 
ployment and do not themselves do so. 

5. They create new employment oppor- 
tunities and new skill requirements. 

6. Like all technological innovations, they 
cause labour redistribution within the 
undertaking and also from one industry, 
occupation and undertaking to another and 
sometimes from one place to another. 

7. They may create in some instances 
specific transitional problems in particular, 
problems of re-employment, whether in 
certain localities, or for certain groups of 
workers (e.g., older workers, women wiih- 
out special skills, or skilled workers whose 
skills are becoming obsolete) or for cer- 
tain individual workers. 

8. They have a direct and immediate 
impact on wages and working conditions 
and thus on the central area of labour- 
management relations. 

9. They have equally direct and im- 
mediate implications for the structure of 
social protection: for unemployment insur- 
ance and other forms of social secuity 
and for all social assistance and services 
designed to protect the individual worker 
from hardship and to promote general 
community welfare. 
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10. They have thus serious repercussions 
for management, for trade unions and for 
governments and impose on each of them 
new responsibilities and new tasks. 

The greatest need of all, in my view, is 
for reinforcing efforts to promote labour- 
management co-operation in planning, intro- 
ducing and carrying through technological 
changes. 

The undertakings which have installed 
automatic machinery and controls with least 
difficulty are those which have had the 
best continuous working relations between 
Management and Labour, and which have 
taken into account from the beginning the 
problems of management, the views of the 
union concerned and the individual workers’ 
problems. 


Mr. Morse adds that ‘there is no doubt 
in my mind that automation, atomic 
energy and other recent technological 
developments hold out great promise to 
the less advanced countries and areas of 
the world. If the conditions in which they 
can be widely applied in these countries 
and areas can be fulfilled, they lead towards 
material abundance in substitution for age- 
old poverty... My prediction would be,” 
he says, “that both automation and the 
industrial application of atomic energy will 
go further and faster in the less developed 
countries than we would now anticipate.” 


Mr. Morse points out that automation 
is only one from of technological change 
and it must be kept in proper perspective 
as one of many developments gradually 
altering the nature and structure of indus- 
try and commerce. 


Clearly, says Mr. Morse, automation is 
not new. What is new behind automation 
is the new way of thinking about produc- 
tion processes, including the possibility of 
envisaging a large and complex yet fully 
automatic production lines. 

As an American observer has pointed out, 
the fact that today an imaginative scien- 
tist can improvise, in principle, mechanisms 
capable of carrying out almost any task is 
of revolutionary significance, Mr. Morse 
says. “It is this threat that lies behind the 
fear that we have created an uncontrollable 
force imperilling our society and even that 
we are in danger of being destroyed by our 
own creations.” 


Another new element in automation is 
related to its potential in quickening the 
rate of change in industry. 

It is widely recognized that the key to 
the labour and social impact of automation 
and other technological innovations is the 
rate of speed at which they are introduced 
and at which they spread from one under- 
taking, industry and area to another and 
from one part of the world to another, Mr. ° 
Morse declares. 
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“Tf, as many have emphasized, the changes 
of the last 50 years had been compressed 
into the space of five years, there would 
have been economic and social chaos. If 
the changes resulting from automation, the 
use of atomic energy and other recent 
innovations were to take place within the 
same limited period of five years, there 
would be grounds for grave concern.” 

While it was important to try to assess 
the rate of speed at which technological 
changes are occurring and are likely to 
occur in the world economy, it should be 
frankly admitted, said Mr. Morse, “that 
at the moment we have no real means of 
knowing how fast the changes will come 
and how far they will go”. 

Few have challenged the assumption that 
automation and other developments will be 
gradual, Mr. Morse said. “Nor would I do 
so. Yet in the interests of caution it might 
be noted that only a few years ago auto- 
mation and atomic energy were both com- 
monly regarded as practical problems for 
the next decade, not for this one. Things 
have happened far faster than most quali- 
fied observers in both fields expected.” 

The need, he emphasized, is to study 
what is happening, to try a anticipate the 
impact in the social field, and to plan ahead 
to meet without confusion any problems 
that may arise. 


Impact on Jobs 


“So long as improvements are introduced 
against a background of high levels of 
economic activity and a continuing rate 
of economic expansion, the maintenance of 
the general level of employment is not 
likely to be a serious problem provided the 
occupational shifts required to adjust to 
the changes can be made,” Mr. Morse 
asserts. 


There is reason to think that heavy invest- 
ment in automation, atomic energy and 
other technological development will tend 
to keep economies buoyant. 

Past experience shows no reason to believe 
that technological innovations lead to a 
decrease in the global volume of employment. 


Education and Training 


Mr. Morse devotes three chapters to 
skill changes and resultant impact on 
education and training of young and adult 
workers. 


“A look at the world today suggests that 
a redefinition of skill is long overdue,” he 
says. “Do the classical concepts of un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and skilled workers, 
largely taken over from a static, medieval 
society of guilds, really correspond to the 
needs of the dynamic, fast-changing indus- 
trial society of today? Will the nineteenth 


century concept of salary-earning office 
employees and wage-earning factory workers 
make sense in the automated factory of 
tomorrow? The skill of one technological 
era is dead and the skill of a new era 
is Just emerging.” 

It was predicted that unskilled workers, 
as we know them today, would disappear 
and that semi-skilled workers, the men of 
the assembly line, would become skilled 
workers. Others held that semi-skilled 
workers, requiring little formal or acquired 
knowledge or training would be the key 
men of the automatic world. So far, it 
was too soon to tell which of these ten- 
dencies would prevail. 

There was, however, widespread agree- 
ment that the need for skilled workers, 
technicians and engineers was likely to 
expand. But the character of their work 
would change beyond recognition. 


Mr. Morse devotes special attention to 
the problem of equipping youth for the 
factories and offices of tomorrow. 

“As technological advance continues, illi- 
teracy must be wiped out altogether. But 
modern industry demands more than this.” 

Youth would probably need better and 
longer basie schooling. A greater percentage 
of the population would need to complete 
university or equivalent education. There 
will have to be a particular upsurge in 
higher technological education, and much 
more co-ordination of education and training 
channels at all levels. Vocational training 
facilities would have to be expanded, but, 
more important, functionally re-oriented. 

Retraining of adult workers, including 
supervisors, needed more imagination as 
well as more attention from employers and 
workers, Mr. Morse states. 


6" Session, Inland Transport Committee 


Resolutions dealing with methods of improving the organization of work 
and output in ports, and with safety in road transport were adopted 


Resolutions dealing with methods of im- 
proving the organization of work and out- 
put in ports and with safety in road trans- 
port were adopted by the Sixth Session of 
the Inland Transport Committee of the 
International Labour Organization. The 
session met at Hamburg, Germany, on 
March 11 to 23. 


The principal resolutions related to the 
two technical items on the Committee’s 
agenda: (a) Methods of Improving Organi- 
zation of Work and Output in Ports; (b) 
Labour Inspection in Road Transport. 


Government, employer and worker dele- 
gates, as well as a number of observers, 
from 27 countries took part in the meeting. 
The United Nations and the European Con- 
ference of Transport Ministers were repre- 
sented by observers. Observers were also 
present from the following non-govern- 
mental organizations: International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance, International 
Federation of Christian Factory and Trans- 
port Workers, International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions of 
Transport Workers, International Organiza- 
tion of Employers, International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 


The Canadian delegation to the session 
was: 

Government—Lionel Cauchon, MP (Beau- 
harnois) ; and G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour, Van- 
couver, 

Employer—W. G. Scott, Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada, Montreal; and Camille 
Archambault, Canadian Trucking Associa- 
tions, Montreal. 

W orker—J. E. Corbeil, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, Montreal; and 
Raymond Doucet, Seafarers’ International 
Union, Montreal. 

The first resolution of the Committee 
dealt with appropriate methods for improy- 
ing the organization of work and output in 


ports. It was adopted by 115 votes to one 
with eight abstentions. In the text it was 
stated: 


It is desirable that a concentrated effort 
be made to introduce practicable methods of 
improving organization of work and output 
in ports with a view to speeding up the 
turn-round of ships. A quicker turn-round 
of ships can make a substantial contribution 
to raising general economic efficiency. This 
increased productivity can and should be 
achieved through the use of improved 
methods rather than by excessive effort. 
Such improvements are expected to be 
reflected in better social standards, in which 
dock workers should have their fair share. 
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Annexed to the resolution is a series of 
suggestions as to the methods which would 
lead to improvement in output. The sug- 
gestions deal with the following points: 
labour-management relations, organization 
of work, the introduction of new equip- 
ment, port organization. 


Labour-Management Relations 


After stating that “sound labour-manage- 
ment relations based on active co-operation 
and mutual trust are an essential element 
in any program designed to improve the 
organization of work and output in ports,” 
the resolution suggests that certain steps 
should be taken: 


—Schemes for the regularization of em- 
ployment of dock workers, where they do 
not already exist, should be developed; 

—The competent authorities or em- 
ployers, or both, should take all practicable 
steps to ensure that new methods of im- 
proving organization of work or the intro- 
duction of new equipment do not lead to 
sudden or arbitrary dismissals; 

—There should be appropriate machinery 
involving consultation with employers’ and 
workers’ organization at the port level and, 
if desired, at the national level; 

—Procedures for the prompt settlement 
of grievances and disputes and, in par- 
ticular, those based on rates of pay or 
the strength of gangs for particular cargoes 
and circumstances, are an essential part of 
a good system of industrial relations; 

—There should be efficient systems of 
communication between all concerned in 
order to inform the docker on all matters 
relating to his conditions of employment. 


Organization of Work 


The Committee’s suggestion dealing with 
organization of work concerned the alloca- 
tion of manpower, the availability of 
dockers, periods of work, overtime, unpro- 
ductive time, work study techniques, pay- 
ment by results, training, safety and wel- 
fare. 

Central hiring arrangements with the 
establishment of call stands were recom- 
mended. Call times should be reasonably 
arranged, with the double objective of 
minimizing delay to shipping and avoiding 
unnecessary attendance of dock workers. 

The application of work study techniques 
to port work, the Committee noted, holds 
the prospect of material assistance in deter- 
mining methods of increasing efficiency. 
Various suggestions are made for the effec- 
tive introduction of schemes of payment 
by results. 
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Introduction of New Equipment 


“Tt is desirable,” said the Committee, “to 
accept new types of mechanical equipment, 
whether they are for use on board ship or 
on the quayside, and new methods of 
work, when they are efficient, economic 
and safe. It is also desirable that they 
should contribute to easing the work of 
the dock worker and to speeding up the 
turn-round of ships.” 


Port Organization 


To increase the efficiency of the port 
industry in relation to matters other than 
labour, the Committee asked that special 
attention be paid to co-ordination prob- 
lems, the adjustment of timetables and 
methods of administrative authorities, and 
various specific administrative steps. 


Labour Inspection in Road Transport 


A resolution based on the second tech- 
nical item on the agenda, “Labour Inspec- 
tion in Road Transport,’ was adopted by 
118 votes, none opposed, and six absten- 
tions. The resolution outlined a number 
of guiding principles. 

“The special character of road transport,” 
said the Committee, “and the great increase 
in traffic on the roads of most countries, the 
influence of which on road safety should 
not be underestimated, justify the con- 
sideration of appropriate measures for the 
protection of all the interested parties, 
namely, employers, workers and the public 
who use the roads.” 

The Committee found it desirable that its 
task of labour inspection in road transport 
should be entrusted to a specialized staff. 
Conditions of employment should not be 
isolated from technical conditions and 
safety. 

The principle points to which labour 
inspection in road transport relate are in 
particular, according to the Committee: 
daily and weekly hours of work, spread 
of the working day, maximum driving time, 
breaks, overtime, daily and weekly rest, 
as laid down in the legal provisions of the 
country concerned. 

The Committee urged that each employer 
should be required to keep registers and 
records for the purpose of inspection of the 
application of provisions for the protection 
of road transport workers, while vehicle 
staff should have individual control books. 
The Committee stated that a model con- 
trol book should be prepared under ILO 
auspices. 

The Committee’s conclusions will be sub- 
mitted to the ILO Governing Body, which 
will decide what effect shall be given to 
them. 


ILO Advisory Council on Salaried 


Employees and Professional Workers 


Discusses non-manual workers and collective bargaining, and conditions 
of employment of technical staff, and adopts number of resolutions 


The Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers of 
the International Labour Organization, 
which met in Geneva from April 1 to 13, 
had before it the following agenda items: 
non-manual workers and collective bargain- 
ing, conditions of employment of technical 
and supervisory staff in industry (excluding 
management). 

It also adopted a number of resolutions 
on matters concerning journalists, teachers, 
and hospital and health service staff. 

The Committee was attended by govern- 
ment, worker and employer representatives 
from 21 ILO member countries. Its chair- 
man was Max Kaufmann, Swiss Govern- 
ment representative on the ILO Governing 
Body. 

The Committee adopted a _ resolution 
stressing the right of non-manual workers 
in both public and private sectors to 
benefit from the guarantee laid down in the 
international labour convention concerning 
freedom of association and protection of 
the right to organize, and drew the atten- 
tion of all governments to the various 
instruments adopted by the International 
Labour Conference concerning freedom of 
association, collective agreements, and 
voluntary conciliation and arbitration. 

The Committee concluded that the nor- 
mal method of fixing conditions of employ- 
ment of salaried employees and professional 
workers should be by means of collective 
negotiations. Collective agreements may 
relate to both questions of remuneration 
and conditions of employment. 

The Committee requested the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
undertake an inquiry among governments 
of member countries with a view to per- 
mitting full discussion of the problems con- 
cerning public servants and, in particular, 
the establishment of principles on which 
the determination of conditions of work of 
public servants should be based. 

Examination by the Committee of the 
problems connected with conditions of em- 
ployment of technical and supervisory staff 
in industry, excluding management, resulted 
in the adoption of a series of resolutions. 

The Committee considered that the rapid 
increase in the proportion of technical and 
supervisory staff in industry had thrown 
into relief many problems connected with 


the status of these workers, their integra- 
tion in the undertakings, their relationship 
with other workers, as well as their living 
and working conditions. 

To meet the shortage of technical and 
supervisory staff, systems of education and 
vocational training should be better adapted 
to the demands of industrial life; in respect 
of young persons, arrangements should be 
made with a view to linking general and 
specialized education so that premature or 
erroneous specialization might be rectified. 

Special importance was attached to prob- 
lems arising for older and senior technical 
supervisory staff compelled through circum- 
stances beyond their control to seek new 
employment. In respect of such staff, the 
Committee stressed the need to ensure 
both adequate social security and the status 
and position in the salary structure in keep- 
ing with the qualifications and abilities 
required and corresponding to the duties 
and responsibilities involved. 

A further resolution calls for a thorough 
examination of conditions of employment 
of teachers, and the convening at an early 
date of a meeting of experts in which 
representatives of the organizations of the 
teaching profession would participate. 

The ILO’s Governing Body is also invited 
to request the Director-General, acting 
jointly with the specialized agencies, in 
particular with UNESCO, to prepare a con- 
crete program of study concerning jour- 
nalists and all the problems connected with 
that profession, together with a concrete 
program of action for the purpose of pro- 
moting vocational training of journalists, 
as well as their economic and _ social 
independence, based on uniform principles 
within a universal setting. 

The Committee’s resolution concerning 
hospital and health service staffs recom- 
mends that a study be undertaken by the 
ILO of the general conditions of training 
and employment of nurses and of the 
general conditions of employment of salaried 
non-medical hospital and health service 
staff. It proposes that a special conference 
be convened at an early date for the pur- 
pose of drawing up employment standards 
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designed to enable the hospital and health 
services to recruit the personnel necessary 
ror their proper functioning and progress. 
The Committee also requested that 
appropriate consideration be given to non- 
manual workers, both in the private and 


public sector, in the program of research 
and studies conducted by the ILO in the 
field of labour-management relations. It 
suggested also that the problems of non- 
manual workers should be given attention 
in the ILO’s technical assistance program. 


Wages, Hours of Work and Manning on Board Ship 


Representatives from eight maritime 
powers and six representatives respectively 
from shipowners’ and seafarers’ groups con- 
stituted a working party which met in 
Geneva from April 11 to 17. Aimed at 
obtaining the agreement of all three 
groups—government, shipowners and sea- 
farers—the working party has established 
a draft recommendation on wages, hours 
of work and manning on board ship which 
will be submitted to the 1958 maritime 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. The working party was convened 
at the request of the Preparatory Technical 
Maritime Conference which was held in 
London last autumn (L.G., Jan., p. 55) and 
considered the question of revision by the 
forthcoming maritime conference of the 
existing international labour convention on 
wages, hours of work and manning on board 
ship. 


The preamble to the working party’s 
draft recommendation recognizes “the 
need for a further instrument which will 
likewise encourage ILO member states to 
improve the conditions of employment of 
seafarers”. 

At the closing sitting of the working 
party, Ove Nielsen, Danish government 
representative, declared that it was the 
first time in the ILO since 1920 that com- 
mon agreement had been reached between 
representatives of shipowners and seafarers 
on matters relating to wages, hours of work 
and manning on board ship. 

The six governments represented were 
Argentina, Denmark, France, India, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
with Japan and The Netherlands as sub- 
stitutes. 


Nicaragua Rejoins ILO as 78th Member Country 


Nicaragua last month became the 78th 
member country of the International 
Labour Organization. 

In a letter to David A. Morse, ILO 
Director-General, Alejandro Montiel Ar- 
guello, Nicaraguan Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, accepted the obligations of ILO 
membership for his country. As a member 


of the United Nations, this Central Ameri- 
can republic automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the ILO once it formally accepts the 
obligations of the ILO Constitution. 
Nicaragua joined the ILO in 1919, the 
year the Organization was founded under 
the League of Nations. It withdrew from 
both the ILO and the League in 1938. 


ILO Committee Reports on Application of Conventions, Recommendations 


In a review of its first 30 years of activity, 
the committee of experts on the application 
of Conventions and Recommendations of 
the International Labour Organization 
found an “impressive” increase not only in 
the number of ratifications of Conventions 
but also in the geographical distribution. 

In the 30-year period, the total of ratifica- 
tions has risen from 229 to 1,169. 

In its unanimous report to be submitted 
to the International Labour Conference 
next month, the committee said this increase 
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represents a striking development both in 
labour legislation and in the obligations 
voluntarily assumed by countries through- 
out the world. 


The increase has been accompanied by 
a much wider geographical distribution of 
the ratifications, the committee pointed 
out. “While in 1927 nine-tenths of the 
ratifications came from European states, 
now nearly one-half come from  non- 
European states. Among these states are 
many in the earlier stages of economic 
and industrial development.” 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The main function of labour-management 
committees is to gain employee interest in 
the many areas where joint consultation is 
valuable, E. D. Holdup, Superintendent of 
the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission’s 
R. L. Hearn Generating Station in Toronto, 
said recently in an interview. 


Mr. Holdup said it was very important 
for members of a joint committee to work 
as a homogeneous group, and not to think 
that they represent opposing interests. He 
pointed out that labour-management com- 
mittees can do this because they are 
advisory, and their principal purpose is to 
bring management and labour together on 
matters of common interest. 


Mr. Holdup’s observations were based on 
his own experience with the Joint Consul- 
tation Committee at the Station. Discus- 
sions in the Committee centre around 
health, safety, education, social activities, 
matters dealing with employee welfare, and 
plant operations. Since its formation, the 
Joint Consultation Committee at the 
Station has been able to assist management 
in a variety of ways. One of its most 
important contributions has been in the 
field of safety and accident prevention. 

Although the Ontario Hydro Commis- 
sion maintains a large and efficient safety 
organization, the Committee has also been 
able to contribute to the Station’s excellent 
safety record. Any accidents—and there 
have been no serious ones—are reviewed at 
each meeting in an attempt to discover the 
causes and to eliminate them. 


As a further safety aid, the Committee 
has been instrumental in organizing and 
sponsoring a first aid safety roster. On the 
Committee’s suggestions, a first aid course 
was offered to the employees and more 
than 30 qualified for first aid certificates. A 
list of all personnel qualified by this course 
is kept, and management has arranged for 
at least two or three qualified first aid 
people to be at work on each shift. 

Because the production of electricity is 
highly technical, the scope for production 
suggestions at the Station is not great. 
Despite this limitation, employees in the 
plant have come up with a variety of ideas 
and recommendations designed to make 
work more efficient and easier. Specifically, 
the Committee’s main efforts to improve 
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plant efficiency have been directed towards 
finding more efficient ways to use equip- 
ment, improving interdepartmental co-op- 
eration, better maintenance procedures, 
elimination of waste, and more effective use 
of station manpower. 

* * * 

Through a joint labour-management 
safety program, management at the Toronto 
plant of Lever Bros., and the union repre- 
senting the employees, have been able to 
develop a well co-ordinated safety program. 
The Joint Health and Safety Committee at 
this plant has been active since 1949. Pro- 
vision for the Committee is found in the 
collective agreement between the company 
and Local 32, International Chemical 
Workers Union (CLC). 

The Health and Safety Committee dis- 
cusses a wide variety of safety subjects 
including eye protection, foot protection, 
personal protective equipment and general 
plant safety hazards. It also advises on 
methods to promote safety education, to 
improve safety co-operation between fore- 
men and union stewards, and attempts to 
find the cause for any accidents and how 
they may be avoided in future. 

While the Committee is an advisory 
body, both company and union have a 
great deal of confidence in its recommen- 
dations, and they are usually accepted by 
both. Management and union alternate 
their representatives on the Committee 
regularly, so that. as many as possible may 
benefit from the experience. 

One of the Committee’s most important 
jobs is to conduct regular safety inspections. 
In carrying out these inspections the inspec- 
tion team first spends some time observing 
the various operations in a given section. 
All details of the operation are then dis- 
cussed with the foreman concerned. Reports 
on the conditions found are made to the 
Committee. Accurate records of these 
reports are kept as well as a record of what 
action is taken on recommendations. 

The labour-management safety commit- 
tee at Lever Bros., provides an excellent 
opportunity for management and labour to 
exchange information on safety hazards and 
accident prevention. Because of this pro- 
gram, the employees are confident that 
their safety is the concern of both their 
employer and their union. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during March. The Board 
issued eight certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, rejected three applications 
for certification and granted one request 
for review of decision. During the month 
the Board received eight applications for 
certification, allowed the withdrawal of 
three applications for certification, and 
received one application for provision for 
final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of a collective 
agreement. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of locomotive engineers employed 
by the Wabash Railroad Company on its 
Buffalo Division, Lines East of Detroit 
(L.G., Mar., p. 310). 

2. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 244, on behalf of a 
unit of building service employees em- 
ployed by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration at Vancouver (L.G., Mar., p. 311). 

3. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, Local 64, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Newfound- 
land Broadcasting Co. Ltd., St. John’s, Nfid., 
excluding office and building service em- 
ployees (L.G., Apr., p. 451). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Niagara Television 
Limited, Hamilton, employed in the com- 
pany’s engineering department, film depart- 
ment (studio), news department, and com- 
mercial film division (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 

5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Can- 
Met Explorations Limited, Township 144, 
District of Algoma, Ontario (L.G., Apr., 
p. 452). 

6. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 1502, on behalf 
of a unit of transportation inspectors 
employed by the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 
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7. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers, Local Union 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Hill the 
Mover (Canada) Limited operating in and 
out of Toronto (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Burnaco by the Boom 
Chain Transportation Company, Limited, 
Vancouver (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Tron Ore ‘Transport Company Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (See Reasons for 
Judgment below) (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Westriver Ore Transports, Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent (See Reasons for Judgment 
below) (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 

3. Cold Storage, Grain Workers and 
General Maintenance Union, Local No. 1, 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, NS., 
applicant, and National Harbours Board, 
Halifax, N.S., respondent. The Board made 
the decision that the application should not 
be entertained in the circumstances of this 
case and in the light of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure concerning the time of filing 
a second application (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 


Request for Review of Decision Granted 


Association of Atomic Energy Technicians 
and Draftsmen, Local 165, of the American 
Federation of Technical Engineers, appli- 
cant, and Atomic Energy of Canada, Lim- 
ited, respondent. The certificate issued on 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 


September 10, 1953 (L.G. 1953, p. 1627) 
was amended to include in the bargaining 
unit employees at Chalk River, Ont., 
classified as laboratory service assistant, 
laboratory service supervisor 1, and labora- 
tory supervisor 2. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Imperial Vancouver by 
Imperial Oil Limited, Marine Division, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the motor vessels Imperial Nanaimo 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial ‘and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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and Imperial Namu by Imperial Oil Lim- 
ited, British Columbia Marketing Division, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

3. United Marine Workers Division of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
aboard vessels operated by the Clarke 
Steamship Co. Limited and its associated 
companies: La Compagnie de Transport du 
Bas St-Laurent Ltée, Magdalen Islands 
Transportation Company Limited, North 
Coast Steamship Co. Ltd., North Pioneer 
Steamship Co. Ltd., Gulf Ports Steamship 
Co. Ltd., Terra Nova Steamship Co. Ltd., 
La Traverse Riviére-du-Loup St. Simeon 
Limitée, and La Compagnie de Navigation 
Charlevoix-Saguenay Limitée (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Relations and Dispufes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories: two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industria] Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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4, Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Dri- 
vers Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Deluxe 
Transportation Limited, North Bay, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the John W. McKay, operated out 
of Halifax, N.S., by the Commercial Cable 
Company Limited (Investigating Officer: 
C. E, Poirier). 

6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warchousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Husband 
Transport Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 


7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local. 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Soo-Security Freight 
Lines Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 513, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 


by the Elk Falls Company Limited, Dun- 
can Bay, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. 
Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 
International Airport, Sea Island, B.C., 
respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 310). 

2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Edmonton, 
respondent (L.G., Apr., p. 451). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, appli- 
cant, and Empire Stevedoring Company 
Ltd., Vancouver, respondent (grain locker 
maintenance employees) (L.G., Mar., p. 
310). 


Application under Section 19 of Act 


Application for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of the collective agreement 
affecting the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 31, applicant, 
and Sabre Freight Lines Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., respondent. 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Applications Affecting 


I. Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


and 


Iron Ore Transport Company, Limited 
and 


National Union of Seamen (Intervener) 


ll. Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


and 


Westriver Ore Transports, Limited 
and 


National Union of Seamen (Intervener) 


The Board consisted of C. R. Smith, 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, A. R. 
Mosher and A. C. Ross, members. 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are two applications for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent for units of em- 
ployees of the respondents made with regard 
to the unlicensed employees employed 
aboard the vessels Sept-Iles, Ruth Lake, 
Knob Lake and Westriver, the application 
in respect of Iron Ore Transport Company, 
Limited, haying reference to personnel on 
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the first three named vessels and the 
application in respect of Westriver Ore 
Transports, Limited, having reference to 
personnel on the last-named vessel, West- 
river. It was agreed that the two applica- 
tions should be heard together as the 
issues involved were similar. 

The two companies, named in the appli- 
cations as owners of the vessels, are 
incorporated under the Canadian Com- 
panies Act. The vessels are registered in 
the United Kingdom. Management agree- 
ments have been entered into by each 


company with C. T. Bowring and Company 
Limited, an English company, whereby the 
latter supplies the masters and crews for 
the vessels. It hires the crews and pays 
their wages. In return, the owner company 
pays the Bowring Company a fixed fee for 
its services and reimburses it for its dis- 
bursements for wages and certain other 
expenses. The owner company controls the 
destination of the vessel and the nature 
of its work. 


In 1956, for a period of more than six 
months, these vessels were engaged con- 
tinuously in Canadian waters carrying iron 
ore from Sept Iles to Contrecoeur, Que. 
This was the regular run, but occasionally, 
if the ore hoppers at Contrecoeur were full, 
a vessel might run from Sept Iles to Phila- 
delphia or some other port where the ore 
would be unloaded. From about the end 
of the navigation season in the St. Lawrence 
River in the late fall of 1956 the vessels 
have been engaged in other waters, entirely 
outside Canada. 

The evidence indicates that of the crews 
of these vessels there is only one man 
who is a Canadian, practically all of the 
rest, from the masters down, being British. 
All were engaged in England to serve in 
these vessels. They were all signed on 
under the (British) Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, which requires the master of a ship 
to enter into agreements with all seamen 
taken to sea from a port in the United 
Kingdom. The agreements made in respect 
of the crews of these ships are quite 
detailed, specifying, among other things, 
the maximum length of the voyage, the 
amount of food to be provided for the 
crew and other conditions of service, as well 
as the monthly wages to be paid. 

It was argued that one of the vessels 
affected by this application, the Knob Lake, 
was not owned by the Iron Ore Transport 
Company, Limited, but by a Bermuda 
company, the Panoceanic Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, that the employer in respect 
of these crews was not the owner of the 
vessel but in each case was the Bowring 
Company, and also that the Board had no 
jurisdiction because the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act did 
not apply to the vessels in question. 


The Board deems it unnecessary to 
examine the first two of these points of 
argument or to discuss the third point at 
any length, by reason of the decision it has 
reached on two further questions. 

In the Board’s opinion the terms of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act are wide enough to enable the 
Board to exercise jurisdiction in respect 
of the crews of these vessels, but two vital 


questions remain. Is the Board required to 
exercise jurisdiction, and if not, do the 
circumstances of this case disclose a situa- 
tion in which the Board should exercise 
jurisdiction? 

The rules of international law have a 
bearing on these questions and require con- 
sideration. In the first place, Canadian law 
recognizes the rule of international mari- 
time law that the nationality of a ship is 
determined not by the nationality of its 
owner but by the state in which it is 
registered and whose flag it flies. Under this 
rule these ships, therefore, are to be 
regarded as British ships, not Canadian 
ships. By Canadian as well as interna- 
tional law Canadian courts have no Jjuris- 
diction over the ships and crews of other 
states except when they are within Cana- 
dian territorial waters. Again under inter- 
national law, recognized by Canada, one 
state through its courts or otherwise, for 
reasons of comity, may and usually does 
refuse to exercise jurisdiction over the 
ships and crews of another state while in 
the territorial waters of the first, im respect 
of many matters and particularly in respect 
of matters of internal management or 
discipline or relations between the master 
and crew. Labour relations are included 
within the terms “internal management” 
and “relations between the master and 
crew”. 

This being the position in international 
law, the further question arises: Does the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act require the Board to exercise 
jurisdiction under the circumstances of this 
case? Unless the wording used by Parlia- 
ment clearly indicates a contrary intention, 
the courts of Canada interpret legislation 
in accordance with the rules of interna- 
tional law. The Board has found nothing 
in the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act which requires the Board 
to exercise jurisdiction where international 
law for reasons of comity would justify 
refusal to do so. The Board has therefore 
come to the conclusion that while it 
possesses jurisdiction to deal with applica- 
tions affecting the crews of these vessels, 
it may in its discretion refuse to exercise 
jurisdiction. 

Certain additional facts should now be 
mentioned. The evidence indicates that all 
members of the crews of these vessels are 
required to be members of the National 
Union of Seamen (a British union), and 
that this union is the sole bargaining agent 
for all ratings on British registered ships, 
with certain specific exceptions which do 
not affect the position in this case. The 
evidence further indicates that each rating 
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who signs on articles for service on a 
British merchant ship is also required to 
sign a document undertaking to abide by 
the decisions of the National Maritime 
Board (of Great Britain). He is also 
entitled to the benefit of such decisions. 
The Board was informed that the National 
Maritime Board is a negotiating body com- 
posed of representatives of shipowners on 
the one side and union representatives of 
ratings, officers, carpenters and others on 
the other side. It appears to the Board to 
be obvious that the National Union of 
Seamen negotiates in the National Mari- 
time Board as agent for its members, 
including the crews of these vessels. 

From an examination of all of the 
evidence the conclusion appears inescapable 
that at the time articles for service on 
these vessels were signed, the owner com- 
pany, the Bowring Company, the masters 
and the ratings all intended that the rights 
and liabilities of the ratings should be 
governed by British law. 


After careful consideration of all the 
facts and circumstances affecting these 
applications and in view of the apparent 
intention of all parties concerned that 
British law should govern the labour rela- 
tions of the ratings on these vessels, the 
Board has come to the conclusion that the 
case is one in which, for reasons of comity, 
it should decline to exercise jurisdiction. 
The applications are therefore refused. 


(Sgd.) C. R. Smirx, 
for the Board 
For the Applicant: ? 
Gorvon F. Henperson, Esq., Q.C. 
R. H. McKercuer, Esq. 
Lronarp J. McLaucuuin, Esq. 
Don Swart, Esq. 
JosEPH STERN, Esq. 

For the Respondent: 
Hucu E. O’Donnett, Esq., Q.C. 
Errot K. McDovaatt, Esq., Q.C. 
Capt. C. T. Pir 


For the Intervener: 
Grorce THompson, Esq. 


Dated at Ottawa, April 3, 1957. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Consolidated Dennison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 1001, Blind River 
and District Mine and Mill Workers, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

2. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette). 


3. National Harbours Board, Prescott, 
and National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Association of Prescott (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Canadian Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Montreal, and Local 375, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 

5. Consolidated Dennison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796, International 


Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
‘Officer: F. J, Ainsborough). 
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Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Moose Jaw, 
and Local 201, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(L.G., April, p. 453). 

2. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 512, International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie), (L.G., 
March, p. 312). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Consolidated Dennison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 1001, Blind River 
and District Mine and Mill Workers, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (see above). 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operations) and International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Local 913, (L.G., March, p. 312). The text © 
of the report is reproduced below. 
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2. Radio Saguenay Limited (Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, Que., and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., April, p. 453). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America (L.G., 
Feb., p. 176). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

4. Dominion Shipping Company Limited 
and Seafarers International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., March, 
p. 312). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Radio Saguenay Limited (CKRS) Jon- 
quiére, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (see 
above). 


Dispute Not Settled after Board Procedure 


Brett-Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, 
and International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, Local 338 (L.G., Dec. 
1956, p. 1546). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


and 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


Pursuant to the provisions in that behalf 
contained in Section 32 (3) of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Chairman after consultation with 
the other members of the Board fixed two 
o'clock, in the afternoon, on Monday, the 
4th day of March, A.D. 1957, in the staff 
room of Eldorado Mining & Refining Lim- 
ited at Eldorado as the time, date and place 
for the commencement of the meetings of 
the Conciliation Board and the Board met 
at the said time and place on the 4th, 5th 
and 6th days of March, 1957. 

The company was represented by Mr. 
R. J. Henry, the Vice-President of the 
company, Mr. W. M. Gilchrist, the Man- 
ager of the Beaverlodge operation of the 
company, Mr. H. E. Lake, the Assistant 
Manager of the Beaverlodge operation of 
the company, C. W. Clement, QC, of 
Edmonton, Alta., Counsel for the company, 
Mr. C. B. Bachenis, Personnel Officer for 
the Beaverlodge operation of the company, 
Mr. R. C. Powell, Secretary of the Beaver- 
lodge operation of the company, Mr. J. M. 
Douglas, Mine Superintendent of the 
Beaverlodge operation of the company, 
H. Blow, Superintendent. of the Safety and 
Ventilation Department of the Beaverlodge 
operation of the company. The union was 
represented by Mr. William Longridge, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers in Canada, Mr. 
John Moffat, National Organizer of United 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in Canada, 
Mr. Thomas Doschiwnyk, Local President 
of Beaverlodge Local 913, Mr. Aldége 
Grenier, Vice-President of the said Local, 
Mr. Syl. Pineau, Shop Steward of the said 


Local, and Mr. William Wilson and Mr. 
A. Kopp, members of the bargaining com- 
mittee of the said Local. 


Mr. Longridge on behalf of the Union 
presented a formal submission which was 
filed as Exhibit “Union No. 1” to which 
was attached a printed copy of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement which was made 
on the 7th day of February, A.D. 1956, 
between the company and Local 913 of the 
Union, and a number of schedules referred 
to as. Exhibits) “Bia Ce Deaandielie 
setting forth supplementary information 
referred to in the formal submission, Mr. 
Longridge then proceeded to explain and 
discuss the submission so presented and 
filed. In the course of doing this he was 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the [Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between Local 913, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, and Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, Eldorado, Sask. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Mr. Justice H. F’. Thom- 
son, who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, 


McCuaig, QC, Edmonton, and Leo Nim- 


sick, MLA Kimberley, nominees of the 
company and Union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Nimsick. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
McCuaig. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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questioned from time to time by members 
of the Board and by representatives of the 
company. 

Following the presentation of the Union’s 
case, Mr. Gilchrist on behalf of the com- 
pany presented a formal submission, which 
was filed as Exhibit “Coy. 1” to which were 
attached a number of schedules or tabula- 
tions which were referred to therein as 
appendices 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 respectively. 
He thereupon proceeded to explain and 
discuss the various matters referred to in 
the said submission. 

The explanations given by Mr. Gilchrist 
were supplemented by additional informa- 
tion furnished by Mr. Henry, Mr. Bachenis, 
Mr. Powell and other representatives of the 
company and the case for the company 
was then summarized and amplified by Mr. 
Clement, Counsel of the company. 

A full opportunity was given to the 
members of the Board and to the represen- 
tatives of the negotiating parties to ask 
questions and a general discussion ensued. 
The proposals submitted by the parties 
were fully examined and discussed. A full 
opportunity was given to each side to 
make any further and other representations 
and submit other arguments as they might 
wish. Fortunately it was not necessary to 
subpoena any witnesses. 

It soon became evident that it would 
not be difficult to reach an agreement in 
regard to a number of the matters which 
have heretofore been discussed by the 
representatives of the negotiating parties. 
It was, however, found impossible to bring 
the parties to an agreement in regard to 
the following matters:— 

(a) Wages, 

(b) The inclusion of a suitable provision 
to set up a contract committee to 
examine and negotiate contracts for 
underground work, 

(c) Union security. 


The item which presented by far the 
greatest difficulty is “wages”. It was very 
dificult to get either party to formulate 
a definite proposal but in the discussions 
the parties were gradually brought closer 
and closer together until finally the repre- 
sentatives of the Union made an offer. 

It was met by a counter-proposal from 
the company. The said proposal and 
counter-proposal were discussed at length 
for several meetings but the Board found 
it impossible to reconcile the differences, or 
to obtain an agreement, and it is necessary 
for the Board to formulate a proposal in 
regard to wages which it thinks would be 
fair and reasonable to both parties. 

After giving the matter its best con- 
sideration the Board is of the opinion that 
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the following arrangement in regard to 
wages would in fact be fair and reasonable: 

(a) That in the new agreement the par- 

ties should adopt the classification of 
employees set out in Exhibit “E” to 
the submission or brief filed by the 
Union as Exhibit “Union No. 1”. 

(b) That the wages to be paid to em- 

ployees of the various classifications 
during the year 1957 should be the 
wages set out for such classifications 
in said Exhibit “EK” provided that 
underground employees who are pre- 
sently paid at the rate of $1.75 per 
hour and labourers and helpers should 
be paid an additional two cents (2c.) 
per hour. 
That for the year 1958 there should 
be a general increase in the wages 
of all the said employees of five per 
cent (5%) across the board. 


The members of the Board have given a 
great deal of consideration to the advis- 
ability of including some provision in regard 
to the establishment of an underground 
contracts committee and would recommend 
that the new agreement should contain a 
provision to the following effect :— 

An employee shall at any time have the 
privilege of applying to his supervisor to 
review the method of calculating his incen- 
tive bonus or the charge for any item of 
supply and to request that the rate or charge 
be re-studied. The employee may be accom- 
panied to any such conference by two fellow 
employees who shall be experienced miners 
and members of a committee to be named 
for that purpose by the Union. 


The question of union security has also 
been a difficult one and here again the 
members of the Board feel that there 
should be some compromise and it there- 
fore recommends that there should be 
included in the new agreement to be signed 
by the parties a provision for a voluntary 
revocable check-off to the following effect :-— 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off: 

(a) The company shall, during the term 
of the agreement honour a written 
request by an employee for the deduc- 
tion and remittance of dues, fees and 
assessments (excluding fines) payable 
to the Union. Such written request 
may be revoked at any time by notice 
in writing to the company. 

(b) The company shall remit to the Union 
monthly the sums so deducted together 
with a written statement showing the 
names of the employees from whom 
the deductions were made and the 
amount of each deduction. 

(ec) The company shall not be obliged to 
deduct and remit the said sums unless 
it has on hand wages which would 
otherwise be paid to the employee. 

(d) If an employee revokes his request in 
writing the company shall notify the 
Union of the revocation at the same 
time that it forwards its next monthly 
deductions. 
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\e) When an employee who has a written 
request in good standing leaves the 
employ of the company, the company 
shall forward the written request to 
the Union and the Union shall send 
the company a receipt for same. 


There is set out in Exhibit “B” to the 
submission or brief filed by the Union as 
Exhibit “Union No. 1” a number of matters 
which have been the subject of negotiation 
between the parties in their prior negotia- 
tions. In going into these, however, the 
Board found that most of them had either 
been settled or withdrawn. The Union has 
not abandoned the others but in the hope 
of obtaining an agreement has not par- 
ticularly pressed the same and under the 
circumstances the Board assumes that it is 
not necessary to make any special finding 
or report in regard thereto. 

In its presentation the representatives of 
the company were at some pains to explain 
that it had done many things to reduce 
the cost of living for its employees, to 
provide conveniences for their enjoyment 
and to improve living conditions in a plant 
which, admittedly, is in an isolated area. 
It has also provided many benefits includ- 
ing a company store which sells to em- 
ployees at cost and a_ well-thought-out 
welfare plan. It is not necessary to itemize 
these various benefits and conveniences in 
detail. It is sufficient to say that the 
members of the Board are much impressed 
by them and do believe that, in the aggre- 
gate, these various benefits and con- 
veniences result in material savings to 
the employees, which is something which 
must be taken into account in considering 
wage rates. 

The agreement which has heretofore been 
in force was terminated as of the end of 
1956. It is common ground therefore that 
this agreement should be retroactive to the 
first day of January, 1957, and the recom- 
mendations herein contained are made on 
the assumption that the new agreement 
will bear that date. 

All of which is respectfully submitted this 
6th day of March, A.D. 1957. 


(Sgd.) Harotp F. THomson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Lro T. Nimsicx, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I find it necessary to dissent from my 
colleagues on the Board for the following 
reasons: 

1. It was made clear at the hearing from 
the evidence of experts in the uranium field 
that there is an ever-increasing supply of 
this mineral being found in various parts 


of the world, with large prospective produc- 
tion which will increase from year to year. 
It is impossible to say at the present time 
whether the increase can be absorbed and 
there is a distinct possibility that the mar- 
ket may reach the saturation point. Addi- 
tionally, we were told that the product of 
this and other Canadian mines eventually 
reached the United States and is sold at 
a fixed price over a period of years with 
no proyision for a variation in the price 
upward if the company is involved in 
higher costs of production. For these 
reasons, management must exercise extreme 
care in holding to established costs. 

2. There is abundant indication that the 
company is carefully managed in the best 
interests of the people of Canada and 
those who find employment there. There 
was no indication at the hearing of any 
dissatisfaction among the workers or the 
staff. Everything possible has been done to 
provide for their comfort and convenience. 

3. In order to offset the disadvantages— 
and there are some—of living in an area 
which can only be reached by air in the 
winter months and by boat in summer, and 
to offset the higher costs of living, many 
provisions have been made by the com- 
pany to absorb these increased costs and 
to make living more attractive. These were 
detailed to the Board at the hearing and 
it is unnecessary to repeat them. It has 
been stated that their value to the em- 
ployee amounts to the equivalent of 37c. 
per hour and has involved the company in 
very substantial outlays. These considera- 
tions have emanated from a genuine desire 
on the part of management to make the 
cost of living as near as possible equal to 
that which pertains in the older established 
areas of the West. These have not been 
conceded as the result of “bargaining” and 
it is possible for this reason sufficient 
emphasis has not been placed on their 
value. 

4. It is in the interests of Labour itself 
to resist the inflationary tendencies which 
are the subject of concern to thinking Cana- 
dians. The periodic demand for wage 
increases which in many cases arise annually 
is having an adverse effect on our economy 
and could conceivably price us out of world 
markets. This fact was stressed at the 
hearing. 

5. Eldorado has no monopoly on the 
supply of uranium and therefore cannot 
disregard world competition, nor can it 
pass along additional costs of production 
when compelled to sell at a fixed price. 

6. In the brief of the Union, Exhibit 
“FB” ig set out a schedule of wages prepared 
by the management of Eldorado after care- 
ful consideration of the comparative valucs 
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of an hourly basis of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. I am not prepared to say 
that management has under-estimated the 
value of the services in the over-all 
picture rendered by underground employees, 
labourers and helpers as must be inferred 
from the majority report, and it is my 
view that to take these three classes and 
treat them in a special category is neither 
fair to management nor to other employees. 


I am moved to go along part way with 
my colleagues, taking into account the 
trend of the negotiations before the Board, 
and my recommendations are as follows:— 


(a) That the company should pay the 
schedule of wages for the year 1957 
set out in Exhibit “E”. 

(b) That payment on the 1957 schedule 
of wages so established should be 
paid for the year 1958 with a 5% 
increase. 


(c) That no other changes be made in 
the agreement at this time. 


Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 7th 
day of March, A.D. 1957. 


(Sgd.) S. H. McCuare, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Radio Saguenay Limited (Station CKRS) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


(Translation) 


The Board that was established to deal 
with the dispute between the above-men- 
tioned parties begs to submit the following 
report: 

The present dispute arose from bargaining 
undertaken between the parties for the 
drawing up of a collective agreement. 

The parties having been unable to agree 
on certain points, a conciliation officer was, 
accordingly, appointed under the terms of 
the Act. Further negotiations were unsuc- 
cessful in bringing about unanimous agree- 
ment on all the points at issue and the 
present Board was therefore set up. 

The present’ Board having been set up 
and steps having been taken with a view 
to the holding of meetings in order to hear 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to hear a dispute between 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and ‘Technicians and Radio 
Saguenay Limited (Station CKRS) Jon- 
quiere, Que. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Mr. Justice Edouard Tel- 
lier, Montreal, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Eugéne Lacasse, Montreal, and Robert 
Auclair, Arvida, nominees of the company 
and union. 


The text of the unanimous report is 
reproduced here. 
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the parties, the latter held further negotia- 
tions and came to an understanding. They 
accepted a collective agreement which was 
filed, in duplicate, with the Board. This 
agreement, in duplicate, is attached to the 
present report. The parties have requested, 
however, that the agreement be confirmed 
and received by the present Board of 
Conciliation. 


The Board appointed on January 8, 1957, 
by the Honourable Minister of Labour, 
under the terms of the Act, was made up 
as follows: 


Chairman: Honourable Mr. Justice 
Edouard Tellier. 
Members: Eugéne Lacasse, Employer’s 


Nominee; Robert Auclair, Union Nominee. 

The Members of the Board have exam- 
ined the contract, duly signed by the 
authorized parties. 

In so far as it may be necessary, and in 
view of the request made by the parties, 
the Board confirms the agreement reached 
between the parties and gives them proof 
thereof. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Enovarp TELuier, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Eucine LAcasse, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Rosert Auctat, 
Member. 


Montreal, March 19, 1957. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian National Steamships (West Indies) Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, Ont., Mr. 
Louis Laberge of Montreal, Que., and Mr. 
Philip F. Vineberg, Advocate, of Montreal, 
Que., has met the parties in the City of 
Montreal on January 7th and 8th, 1957. 
The parties were represented as follows: 


For the Union— 


Mr. Leonard J. McLaughlin, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 

Mr. E. Bedford, Committeeman, 

Mr. F. Barlow, Committeeman, 

Mr. R. Greaves, Committeeman, 

Capt. J. DesLauriers, 

and in the afternoon of the first day, 
replacing Capt. DesLauriers, Capt. 
Plamondon. 


For the Company— 


Mr. J. A. Sauve, General Manager, Cana- 
dian National Steamships, 
Mr. T. A. Johnstone, Manager Labour 
Relations, Canadian National Railways, 
Capt. P. A. Kelly, Asst. General Manager, 
Canadian National Steamships, 
Mr. H. Abbott, Asst. Manager Labour 
Relations, Canadian National Railways, 
Capt. D. C. Wallace, Marine Superinten- 
dent, Canadian National Steamships, 
Mr. W. Adie, Engineering Superintendent, 
Canadian National Steamships, 
Mr. W. 8S. Mason, Labour Relations 
Assistant, Canadian National Railways. 
The case on behalf of the Union was 
conducted by Mr. McLaughlin, and on 
behalf of the Company by Mr. Sauve. 
The requests made on behalf of the 
Union were some thirteen in number in 
addition to the request for wage improve- 
ment. Before dealing with the particular 
issues involved here, it does seem to us 
that we should deal generally with the 
situation which is involved in this particular 
conciliation. In the first place, this matter 
involving this Company was before a con- 
ciliation board in 1953. The chairman of 
that conciliation board happens to be the 
same chairman as the Chairman of this 
Conciliation Board, and in dealing with 
the general situation that Conciliation 
Board pointed out to the parties the danger 
which would be involved in increasing the 
cost of the operation of ships under the 
Canadian Flag. At that time, there were 


a great many more ships involved in the 
Canadian fleet sailing from the eastern 
ports under the Canadian Flag than is the 
case today. As this Board understands it, 
from the evidence given us there remains 
under the Canadian Flag operating out of 
the eastern ports in the dry cargo ships 
only some eleven ships, of which eight are 
operated by this Company. It is a matter 
of record that after the difficulties were 
pointed out in the report of that concilia- 
tion board a strike was had and wage rates 
were increased. That strike followed by 
increased labour cost was enough to deplete 
the then existing fleet to the level that we 
have set out here. It may be that there 
were other factors involved in this deple- 
tion, but it is significant that the predic- 
tion of 1953 has become a reality. 

Today we find that Canadian labour 
rates, as they exist at the present time, are 
very substantially higher than the com- 
peting labour rates in Norwegian and 
British freighters. An example is to be 
found in the rate of an A.B., where on 
Canadian ships he is paid $204.00 per 
month, on United Kingdom ships he is paid 
$78.76 per month and on Norwegian ships 
he is paid $90.95 per month. The comparison 
insofar as Ordinary Seaman is $178.50 per 
month in Canadian ships, $34.38 in ships of 
the United Kingdom and $78.51 in Nor- 
wegian ships. The Cook in Canadian ships 
is paid $241.00 per month, $99.45 in ships 
of the United Kingdom and $101.83 in ships 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with the dispute between 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, and 
Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, 
Ont., who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 


from the other two members, Philip F. 


Vineberg and Louis Laberge, both of 
Montreal, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Mr. Vineberg. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Laberge. 

5 The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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of the Norwegian registry. We could go 
on indefinitely making these types of com- 
parisons, but surely it is sufficient to point 
out that the comparisons of the other 
categories bear at least the same ratio to 
these classifications, and ships of Nor- 
wegian and British registry are competing 
in the market for freight that this Company 
hopes to haul. In addition, a comparison 
was shown to us of freight rates which have 
been recently substantially reduced by a 
competitor in the Jamaica traffic as well 
as the rates applicable from ‘Trinidad, 
Demerara and Barbados. These reductions 
are not insignificant but are most substan- 
tial and alone would jeopardize the business 
of this Company which hauls on these 
routes and gets its business from these West 
Indies islands. This is far different from 
the situation which has existed on the 
Great Lakes, where the Union secured a 
substantial increase in pay for their mem- 
bership and immediately the rates were 
substantially increased, in the case of wheat 
and rye from 134c per bushel to 16c, in 
the case of barley from 12$c to 15%c, and 
in the case of oats from 114¢ to 18¢ per 
bushel. In addition, other freight rates were 
increased, 15c per ton on paper, 20c per 
ton on pig iron, ete. On this basis, then, 
it would seem to us that there is very 
little validity between a comparison based 
upon the situation on the Great Lakes and 
the situation as it exists in the deep sea, at 
least on the East Coast. 


The Union has sought to bring its case to 
us not on the basis of comparison of rates 
paid on ships of other countries, but on 
the basis of a comparison of rates paid on 
ships of the Great Lakes and on comparison 
of rates paid in industry ashore. We were 
not given a comparison of United States 
rates on this conciliation, although we do 
understand that they might be higher, nor 
were we given by the Union a comparison 
of the rates of any other country which, on 
the basis of the Company’s evidence set out 
above, are substantially lower. It seems 
proper for us to recognize the fact that 
the comparison with industry ashore pre- 
supposes that mechanization and efficiency 
is relatively on the same level afloat as 
ashore, otherwise such a comparison would 
be unfair. We make this statement because 
much of the industrial progress insofar as 
wages ashore are concerned is directly 
attributable to an advanced level of mecha- 
nization and industrial efficiency, which has 
been built up in shore industry over the 
years. No such advance, however, has taken 
place technologically on ships. It may be 
that such an advance will take place in 
the future, but the ships of today to a 
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great extent operate as they did some 
years ago. In addition, we must recognize 
that to a large extent wages ashore are 
dictated by conditions brought about to a 
degree by Canadian consumption of Cana- 
dian goods, or to an extent by a protected 
economy, while conditions at sea are in 
no such position. The ships of Canada and 
this Company in particular must compete 
with the ships of Britain, Norway and other 
countries for their pay loads. While we 
appreciate that there is something to be 
said for a comparison of conditions at sea 
with conditions on shore because the men 
at sea are drawn from the shore population 
in Canada, it is an approach which is 
difficult to justify when we realize and the 
Union must realize and the men themselves 
must realize that no Company can be 
expected to operate if it is continually 
operating at a substantial deficit. It’s true 
that this Company is owned by the Govern- 
ment, but no government could be expected 
to allow it on the basis of an eight-ship 
operation to go in the red to the extent 
that the demands here would make impera- 
tive unless there is some relief to be found 
from some other source. It would seem to 
us that, in the absence of subsidies or some 
unexpected source of revenue, under con- 
ditions as they exist today the men working 
on these ships out of Hastern Canadian 
ports, if operating costs are increased, must 
be prepared to accept the inevitable con- 
clusion that these ships will cease to 
operate and that any increase of a substan- 
tial nature in operating costs will spell 
the end of this Company’s operation to 
the West Indies. 

The first demand with which we propose 
to deal is a demand covered by the request 
for amendment of Section 17. Here the 
Union has demanded that the present clause 
be altered to provide for light lunches con- 
sisting of cold meat, canned foods, tea and 
coffee. This request was not in its present 
form satisfactory to the Company, but the 
Company did agree that they would pro- 
vide canned fish and tea in addition to the 
provisions set out in the present agreement, 
and this being satisfactory to the Union 
we consider this particular demand to have 
been settled, contingent always, of course, 
upon the final settlement of the whole 
agreement. 

The next demand was a demand covering 
an amendment to Section 19 of Article 2. 
The present section calls for a meal allow- 
ance under certain circumstances of 85c per 
meal and a $3.00 allowance for sleeping 
accommodation per night. The Union pro- 
posal was to raise the 85c for meal allow- 
ance to $1.50 and the $3.00 to $8.00 for 
sleeping accommodation. The Board felt 


that the request was considerably exag- 
gerated in amount and not justifiable, but 
that justice to both the Company and the 
Union might be done if the meal allowance 
were raised to $1.00 per meal and the room 
allowance raised to $4.00 per night. It 
would seem to us that proper accommoda- 
tion and proper meals could be obtained 
at these prices when they would be required 
and we, therefore, make our recommenda- 
tions on this basis. 

The next request was in connection with 
Article 3, Section 1 (d), stand-by wages in 
port for unlicensed personnel not under 
articles. The section in question reads\as 
follows: 

When members of the unlicensed personnel 
not under articles are employed, they shall 
be paid the following hourly rates: Straight 
time—$1.25 per hour; 

After eight hours and on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays they shall receive time 
and one-half. : 

Except in cases where regular stand-by 
shore gangs are employed, all requirements 


shall be hired in accordance with Section 1, 
Article 1. 


The Union asks that this be completely 
altered and the following substituted: 

When members of the unlicensed personnel 
not under articles are employed, they shall 
be paid the regular hourly rate and, in 
addition, shall receive the usual allowance 
for room and meals as contained in Article 
2, Section 19, of this Agreement. 


This proposal was not satisfactory to the 
Company. We can understand the Com- 
pany’s position in this matter. However, 
it does seem to us that there might very 
well be an increase here in the rates set 
out in the present Agreement and we have 
felt that that rate should be increased to 
$1.32 per hour but that it should remain 
in the context and be written into the 
present section instead of the present rate. 
Mr. Laberge does not concur in this recom- 
mendation, as he feels that the rate of 
$1.32 recommended by the majority is not 
sufficiently high and should be not less 
than $1.55 per hour. 

The next request is in connection with 
Article 3, Section 2(c), and involves a 
request for a forty-hour week at sea. The 
Company has already agreed in principle to 
the forty-hour week insofar as it is possible 
to work it out. This, of course, does not 
apply at sea, where the men have to work 
a forty-eight hour week. It would seem 
to us that this request cannot possibly be 
worked out except by increasing the 
manning scale or by paying overtime for 
extra time worked over forty hours. It 
would, therefore, seem that if it were agreed 
to by management, the result would be a 
necessary payment of overtime rather than 
holding management to the forty-hour week 


by the threat of a penalty of overtime. It 
would, therefore, appear that this request 
for a forty-hour week at sea is, in reality, 
a wage request. Since this is the case, it 
does not in our opinion appear to be 
realistic. This Company can ill-afford to 
pay unnecessary overtime and to place such 
a penalty payment in the agreement does 
not appear to us to be real. We, therefore, 
feel that this proposal is not justified in 
any light if it is the desire of the men 
working on these ships to continue in their 
jobs. 

The next request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with Section 4 of 
Article 3, and deals with overtime rates. 
The Union has requested here that the 
overtime rates be substantially raised. They 
ask in the case of boatswain, carpenter, 
donkeyman and first class cook that they 
be raised to $2.25 per hour from 95c; in 
the case of able seaman, oiler, second class 
cook and second steward to $2.00 from 85c¢ 
per hour; in the case of ordinary seaman, 
fireman, mess man, to $1.75 from 75c per 
hour; and in the case of deck boy, utility 
boy, mess boy, galley boy, wiper and trim- 
mer to $1.60 per hour from 75c. This 
request would involve a very substantial 
expenditure. The overtime rates do appear 
to this Board to be somewhat low. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that 
these rates for overtime are premium and 
the man who receives them for doing the 
work is also receiving his regular pay. Even 
bearing this in mind, the Board feels that 
the rates should be increased. It appears 
to the majority of the Board, the Chairman 
and Mr. Vineberg, that the rates for over- 
time for the first.group should be raised 
to $1.25 per hour, for the second group to 
$1.15 per hour and for the third group to 
$1.05 per hour. Mr. Laberge dissents in that 
he would increase the rates of the first 
group to $1.60, the second group to $1.50 
and the third group to $1.40. 

The next request is in connection with 
Article 3, Section 13, which is longshore 
work by crew. The Union here seeks to 
secure a provision that, in addition to the 
regular wage of any crew member who is 
required to drive winches for the purpose 
of handling cargo, he shall be paid the 
same rates as those in effect at the closest 
Canadian port where recognized agreement 
exists between the longshoremen and 
shippers, plus overtime of time and one- 
half if such work is to be performed on 
Saturdays, Sundays or holidays. It would 
seem to this Board that this request is 
merely a request to make it impossible for 
the Company to operate in an emergency 
and, while we recognize the basis upon 
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which this request is made from the Union’s 
standpoint, we do not feel that it is 
justified on all the facts. However, we do 
feel that it would be well to add to the 
present clause in the contract that the 
Company shall under no circumstances use 
the personnel for the purpose of driving 
winches or handling cargo unless such use 
is really necessary, and that if such use is 
necessary then they be paid on the terms 
of the present Agreement. 

The next request is in connection with 
Article 3, Section 20, covering marine dis- 
aster. The present clause calls for the 
payment of $150.00 in case of marine dis- 
aster or shipwreck. The Union has asked 
that this be increased to $500.00. We feel 
that this request is somewhat high but that 
$150.00 is probably somewhat low. We do 
feel, however, that $250.00 should cover any 
loss which would be occasioned to the 
average unlicensed man on a ship even in 
this day and we recommend, therefore, that 
the amount be increased to $250.00. 


The next request is a proposed new sec- 
tion to be added to Article 3 as Section 21, 
and is a proposal for wages in event of 
hostilities and is in the following form: 

It is understood between the parties to 
this Agreement that in the event of hostili- 
ties, war, or in the event a vessel is required 
to sail in hostile waters, this Agreement may 
be opened for the purpose of discussing 
wages and/or war bonus provisions. 


We think every member of this Board 
would agree that there should be a war 
bonus provision to cover the personnel of 
a ship which is required to enter a war 
zone. The issue, however, is not quite as 
simple as it would appear on the surface, 
because it is hardly the responsibility of 
any company to provide for this even- 
tuality. War bonuses have always been 
and are in their nature a matter of govern- 
ment responsibility, not the responsibility 
of any particular company. To saddle this 
Company with a responsibility which stems 
from society in general is not realistic to 
the bargaining table and the majority of 
this Board, the Chairman and Mr. Vine- 
berg, feel that, under the circumstances, we 
must recommend that no such section be 
written into the Agreement. Any war bonus 
which may be given is a matter which 
must come from the constituted authority 
as such. Mr. Laberge, on the other hand, 
takes the position that any matter of this 
type is properly a matter of negotiation 
and there is no reason why the Company, 
in this instance, should not assume that 
responsibility and be prepared to open the 
agreement in the event of such a catas- 
trophe. He sees no reason why the respon- 
sibility is solely a government responsibility. 
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The next request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with Article 4, 
Section 1, statutory holidays. In this con- 
nection, the Union has asked for two 
additional paid statutory holidays. In view 
of the fact that we are making certain 
proposals which we realize will affect the 
cost of the operation of this Company 
substantially, and in view of the fact that 
the cost factor involved here is so impor- 
tant to the continued operation of this 
Company, we do not feel that this request 
is of substantial importance to warrant 
complicating the issue here by making a 
recommendation on this point. 

The next request is a request dealing with 
night and gangway watches. The Union 
alleges that certain night and gangway 
watchmen have been on occasion ordered 
by the officer of the watch to do other 
work and, as a result, have been forced to 
leave their position of responsibility unat- 
tended and that this is not a safe procedure. 
We think with this the Board and even 
the Company will agree. However, we do 
not agree that the clause itself should be 
seriously changed, but we do feel that an 
addition might very well be written into 
it which prohibits the night watchmen or 
gangway watchmen, as the case may be, 
from being ordered to do other work unless 
they are replaced in their duties. 

The next request was in connection with 
the duties of firemen in port, an amend- 
ment of Section 3 (a) of Article 6. Essen- 
tially, the request here is for overtime 
payment for work done in connection with 
the cleaning of boilers, fire boxes, tank tops 
and bilges. This part of the request does 
not seem to be objectionable and we would 
suggest that it be written into the agree- 
ment so that the men be paid overtime for 
this unpleasant work. The other part of 
the request, however, is in connection 
with the use of firemen for taking and 
placing of stores. The Union seeks here 
to have the firemen be required by agree- 
ment only to take and place stores of the 
engine room and that under no circum- 
stances should they be used in connection 
with the general stores of the ship. From 
the hearing, we can appreciate that it is 
not the practice that they should be required 
to take and place general stores, and so 
far as any instances were concerned it was 
not brought to our attention that they had 
ever been so used. On the other hand, it 
might be that there would be emergencies 
where it would be a necessity that such 
personnel be used, and we do not feel that 
we should at this time restrict the use 
beyond its present form. Therefore, the 
Board recommends that only in the case 


of emergency should firemen be used in 
placing stores other than engine room 
stores. 


The next request is in connection with 
Article 7, Section 5, and deals with the 
question of extra meals. The Union here 
takes the position that in the nature of 
operating ships such as the Canadian 
National in the West Indies trade there 
are certain public relations gestures which 
have to be done and that the personnel 
affected of necessity do work as a part of 
their job. The Company feels that only 
if there was an abuse of this extra meal 
service would there be any basis for objec- 
tion by the personnel of the stewards’ 
department. The Company feels that there 
is no such abuse and that this work is part 
and parcel of the work necessary to operate 
the ships in question. Against this, the 
Union says there is some abuse at some of 
the West Indies ports and that the men 
have extra work to do as a result of these 
extra meals and they feel they are entitled 
to be paid on the basis of their request of 
30c per meal to be distributed among 
them. The Board, however, feel in this 
instance that the meh of the stewards’ 
department should be as interested as any- 
one else in the continued operation of this 
Company and, while this cost would be 
very small, it is still part of the duty of 
the personnel of this department to look 
to public relations as it is to feed the 
crew. The Board, therefore, cannot see our 
way clear to recommending that this be 
written into the Agreement. 


The next issue with which we propose 
to deal is the Union demand for a welfare 
plan along the lines of the Great Lakes 
and West Coast agreement. The Union 
take the position that this is a vital matter. 
The Company, however, say that the 
Canada Shipping Act covers most of the 
problems which a welfare plan would cover 
and that to set up a welfare plan on the 
plan of the Great Lakes plan or to join 
that plan would be a duplication of the 
benefits conferred by the Canada Shipping 
Act. While we recognize that there might 
be some difficulty in the administration of 
a plan involving such few people as would 
be involved in the Canadian National 
Steamships, we do feel that the Union has 
some basis for their request of a supple- 
ment to the Canada Shipping Act and we, 
therefore, recommend that the Company be 
prepared to pay 10c per day per man for 
disposal in accordance with the intent and 
purpose of a welfare plan, the said contri- 
bution to be a bonus over and above the 
provisions provided for under the Canada 
Shipping Act. This Board feels that, in 


spite of the difficulties of administration, 
the Union should be prepared to accept 
this and work out their problem of adminis- 
tration along these lines. 


The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of wages. In the opening part 
of this report we have made certain com- 
ments upon the situation of Canadian 
shipping, and while those comments apply 
to all types of changes in the Agreement 
which have financial implication, they are 
more directly related and have a more 
complete impact in connection with wages 
themselves. The Union here has asked 
that the wages be increased in the case 
of A.B.’s from $204.00 per month to $306.00 
per month, in the case of an Ordinary 
Seaman from $178.50 to $267.75 per month, 
and in the case of a Cook from $241.00 to 
$371.50 per month, and so on. In every 
instance the increases are at least 50 per 
cent, and in some cases they are larger 
than the above amounts. It may be that 
such increases are justified in the minds of 
the personnel asking for them, but under 
no stretch of the imagination can increases 
of this amount be justified in the light of 
the condition of deep sea shipping of the 
East Coast. It appears that what has 
happened is that the Union has attempted 
to apply what they call their Great Lakes 
formula to the deep sea fleet and they have 
come up with an astonishing percentage of 
increase, which in the Great Lakes case 
represented an adjustment of rates based 
upon an increase of hours from 40 to 56 
hours per week and the maintenance of 
the forty-hour rate plus a 16 per cent 
increase added to the adjusted rate. In 
other words, it seems that in the Great 
Lakes settlement the pay, which included 
overtime, was calculated. The hours were 
then fixed at 56 and the rate arrived at 
which included the complete labour cost of 
the operation. Then a 16 per cent increase 
was added to the whole to arrive at the 
rate. In this way, a settlement was arrived 
at which, if applied to the deep sea, would 
bring about an impossible wage structure 
for this Company, at least from a com- 
petitive standpoint. It might be that if 
the situation here made it possible to work 
out such an increase in hours, some adjust- 
ment might be made providing there was 
a possibility always of passing on the cost 
of the increase to the freight rates. There 
is no possibility, however, of increasing the 
hours of work by any stable agreement with 
the Union, even if the financial situation 
fixed by competition would allow such a 
step. That competition makes it impossible 
for the Company to change its rate struc- 
ture and, as we have shown above, that 
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rate structure has substantially deteriorated 
so that the returns from this operation will 
appear in a much less favourable light when 
the implication of those changed rates 
takes effect than it does at the present 
time. 


After considering this case rather care- 
fully, the majority of the Board, the Chair- 
man and Mr. Vineberg, have come to the 
conclusion that the employees would have 
substantial justice done to them bearing 
in mind all the factors, the Company’s 
losses, the change of freight rate structure 
recently forced upon the Company on the 
West Indies route with its implication of 
further loss, if they should receive a ten 
per cent (10%) increase on their present 
wage structure. This increase, in our 
opinion, could only be considered by the 
Company if the Union were prepared to 
agree to a two-year renewal of the Agree- 
ment. We feel that the Company will 
have to pay the additional amount, first 
because there has been a modest increase 
in the cost of living, secondly because of 
the Great Lakes settlement and the avail- 
ability of labour for deep sea navigation, 
and thirdly as a price for continuing the 
operation. We further feel that the Com- 
pany should pay the increase to secure a 
period of stability that would make it 
possible for them to attempt to consolidate 
their position. Mr. Laberge dissents with 
the quantum of the recommendation of the 
majority and he feels that the very mini- 
mum which the recommendation should be 
would be in the amount of twenty-seven 
per cent (27%), and that if the Company 
is not prepared to pay this they should be 
prepared to curtail or cease their opera- 
tions. 


Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 25th day of 
March, A.D. 1957. 


(Sgd.) Witrrip S, Lang, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Putte F. Vinepera, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I realize that the Canadian National 
Steamships Limited is in a difficult financial 
situation but I cannot agree that this is 
reason enough to give sub-standard wages 
to employees. This Company has to pay 
the same prices for the goods they have 
to buy, as any other Company, they do not 
get a discount on the services they have 
to buy, for example, they have to pay 
the same rate of pay as any other Company 
when they need longshoremen, if they have 
to get some repair done, they must pay 
the same price, so, why should this Com- 
pany be able to pay less for one service 
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they are getting (their own employees) 
while they have to pay the same price for 
anything else. 


I most sincerely believe that the lot of 
seamen is hard enough as it is, without 
adding to it by agreeing to sub-standard 
wages and I sure hope that the Company 
will see their way clear into granting their 
employees a good labour agreement. 


I agree with the other two members of 
the Board on the following points: 


Article 2. Section 17, Night Lunches 


Ficnwaiats 20, Marine Disaster 

alee dif MY 1, Night & Gangway 
Watches 

oh Ona 3, Firemen’s Duties in 
Port 


“ 13. Duration of Agreement (two 
years from the date of the 
last agreement). 


I could not agree with either the Chair- 
man of the Board or the other member of 
the Board on the other points, and the 
following is my dissenting report: 

On Article 2, Sec. 19—-Room & Meal 
Allowance, I recommend that the Union's 
request be granted, that is, the meal allow- 
ance to be $1.50 and the room allowance 
to be $8.00. 

On Article 3, Sec. 1-d, Standby wages, 
I feel very strongly, that if the Company 
wishes to have its men at her disposal 
and order them to stand by, that they must 
pay them as if these men were working 
normally and so I recommend that the 
following clause be incorporated in the 
agreement: “When members of the un- 
licensed personnel not under articles are 
employed, they shall be paid their regular 
hourly rate and in addition, shall receive 
the usual allowance for room and meals 
as contained in Article 2, Section 19 of the 
Agreement”. 


On Article 3, Sec. 2—Hours of Work, I 
certainly recommend that the work-week 
be one of 40 hours. The 40-hour week is a 
well recognized and well established work- 
ing condition in Canada and as a question 
of principle, I cannot agree to any longer 
work-week. 


On Article 3, Sec. 4—Overtime Rates, the 
Board unanimously agreed that the over- 
time rates were too low, and I personally 
feel that they were ridiculously low. Over- 
time rates all over Canada are at least 
time and one-half and I certainly do not 
feel that this is too high, however, I realize 
that I am dealing with a particular situa- 
tion and that all the organized workers 
in that industry are getting time and 
one-quarter for overtime rates, instead of 


the usual time and one-half, and con- 
sequently, I recommend that the overtime 
rates be the following: 

Bosun, Carpenter, 
Cook, $2.25 per hour. 

Able Seaman, Oiler, Second Cook, Second 
Steward, $2.00 per hour. 

Ordinary Seaman, Fireman, 
$1.75 per hour, 

Deckboy, Utility Boy, Messboy, Galley 
Boy, Wiper, Trimmer, $1.60 per hour. 

On Article 3, Sec. 18—Longshore work 
by crew, I agree with the Union’s request 
as I understand their problem. They can- 
not accept to do the work of members 
of another union, unless it’s a question of 
emergency and unless they are at least 
getting the same rate for the job. Con- 
sequently, I recommend that the following 
clause be incorporated in the agreement: 
“In the event that any member of the 
crew is required to do longshore work, he 
shall be paid in addition to his regular 
wage, the same rates as those in effect at 
the closest Canadian port, where a recog- 
nized collective agreement exists between 
longshoremen and shippers. If such work 
is required to be performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays or Holidays, the rates shall be 
time and one-half the applicable rate. 

On Article 3, Sec. 21—Wages in Hos- 
tilities, I cannot agree with the other mem- 
bers of the Board that it should be left 
to the Government to decide. Quite a 
few seamen in the past were captured in 
such circumstances and kept prisoners for 
long period without getting any compensa- 
tion whatsoever and I feel that they should 
be protected. Consequently, I recommend 
that the following clause be put in the 
agreement: 

“Tt is understood between the parties to 
this agreement, that in the event of hos- 
tilities, war, or in the event the vessel is 
required to sail in hostile waters, this 
agreement may be opened for the purpose 
of negotiating wages and/or war bonus 
provisions.” 

On Article 4, Sec. 1—Statutory Holidays, 
I do not think that I have to explain at 
length my reasons for granting eight statu- 
tory holidays. This practice is too well 
recognized in Canada to explain. 


Donkeyman, First 


Messman, 


- On Article 7, Sec. 5—Extra meals. This 
practice has caused so much dissatisfaction 
among the Steward’s Departments, that I 
feel the following clause should be written 
in the Agreement: “On vessels where per- 
sons other than crew members, Superin- 
tendents of Foremen engaged in the loading 
or unloading of the vessels, receive meals 
aboard the vessel, the Company agrees to 
pay 30 cts. per meal to be distributed 
among the members of the Steward’s 
Department, provided such extra meals are 
authorized by the Master.” 

On Article 12—Welfare Plan, the Chair- 
man of the Board suggested that the 
Company should pay 10 cts. per day per 
man, into the Union’s welfare plan, because 
the Canada Shipping Act is far from giving 
proper coverage to seamen and does not 
cover at all their families. Since the Union 
already has a well established welfare plan 
that covers most of the Canadian seamen, 
I feel that it is only wise to recommend 
that the employees of the Canada Steam- 
ships Co. be covered by the same plan, 
and so I recommend that the Company 
pays 20 cts. per day per man, into the 
Union’s welfare plan. 

On the question of wages, I tentatively 
made a suggestion for the purpose of 
getting a unanimous report, but since that 
is impossible, I recommend the following 
scale of wages, retroactive to October 24, 
1956: 


Boatswaill hemes eee eee $ 332.50 
Able Seaman hs-.cse-a2 306.00 
Decks Boyes epee 242.25 
Oiletinsi ses Ns «daphne 313.50 
Trimmer & Wiper ........ 284.50 
Second Cook. esa). eae. 306.00 
Second Steward .......... 306.00 
Messboyal. terpenes 242.25 
Carpenter sneer 339.00 
Ordinary Seamen ........ 267.75 
Donkeynen: seers 332.50 
Hinemeniay, ene ne 306.00 
Chief Cook (Diesel) ..... 371.50 
Chief Cook (Cargo) ...... 361.50 
IMiessmieniicige: ane pace eee 280.50 
UtilityaBoys qaseeeeenee 242.25 


This report is respectfully submitted by, 
(Sgd.) Lovrs Lasercs, 
Member. 


U.S. Strike Enters Fourth Year 


The strike by the United Automobile Workers against the Kohler Company of 
Sheboygan, Wis., entered its fourth year on April 5. Wage demands made by the 


UAW three years ago have long since been surpassed by wage rises in the plant. 
The union now charges that the company intends to destroy the union. 


Many of the 3,000 original strikers have found jobs elsewhere; about 500 


returned to work in the plant. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Dominion Shipping Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W.S. Lane of Picton, Ont., Mr. Ray- 
mond Caron, Advocate, of Montreal, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and Mr. Colin A. Gravenor 
of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, 
has met the parties at the City of Mont- 
real, in the Province of Quebec, on Friday 
the 22nd day of February, 1957. The parties 
were represented as follows: 

For the Union— 
Mr. Leonard J. McLaughlin, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 

Mr. Roland Plamondon, C.MS.G., 

Mr. Richard Greaves, N.A.O.M.E., 

Mr. Oliver Herbert, Member, 

Mr. E. 8. Bedford, Member. 


For the Company— 

Mr. Rand H. Matheson, 
Traffic & Transportation, 
Mr. W. Gilroy, Marine Superintendent, 
Mr. Bernard S. Ross, Accountant, 

Capt. J. E. Matheson, Marine Superin- 
tendent, Shipping Federation, 

Mr. Paul F. Renault, Advocate. 


The case on behalf of the union was 
conducted by Mr. McLaughlin and on 
behalf of the Company by Mr. Matheson. 

There were a number of requests made 
on behalf of the Union in addition to the 
request for wage improvement. Before 
dealing with the particular issues involved, 
however, it seems to us that we should deal 


Director of 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, and the Dominion Shipping Com- 
pany Limited. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, 
Ont., who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of the joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Ray- 
mond Caron, and Colin A. Gravenor, both 
of Montreal, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Caron. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Gravenor. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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generally with the situation which is 
involved in this particular conciliation. In 
the first place, this Company is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Dominion Coal 
and Steel Company of Sydney, NS. It 
operates three ships of Canadian registry 
which are involved in this conciliation. In 
addition, it operates under charter many 
other ships which are not of Canadian 
registry, all of which, both the ships owned 
by the Company and those which are 
operating under charter, are carrying coal 
from the Company’s mines to Montreal, 
steel from the Company’s steel mills, or 
iron ore for use in the Company’s steel 
mills, or limestone which also is required 
in the Company’s steel mills. From the 
evidence, this Board must find that only 
a small portion of the tonnage necessarily 
carried on behalf of this Company is 
carried in bottoms owned by this Company 
which fly the Canadian Flag. 

The issues in this conciliation involve 
increases in rates, certain improvements in 
conditions, many of which have a cost 
factor. Since the cost factor is so vitally 
involved in the Union request, it seems to 
us that we should deal with this matter 


generally before we make our findings and 


recommendations upon the particular issues. 
This Company was one of the parties which 
was before a conciliation board in 1953. At 
that time the Shipping Federation repre- 
sented ten shipping companies and the 
conciliation was carried on by it Mm a 
representative capacity on behalf of all the 
said shipping companies on the East Coast. 
That conciliation board, in dealing with 
the general situation which was before it, 
found that increase in cost in the operation 
of ships under the Canadian Flag would 
inevitably reduce the size of that Canadian 
fleet. The report of that conciliation board 
was not satisfactory to the parties involved 
and, as a result, economic action was taken 
and following this development an increase 
in wages was granted to the personnel on 
Canadian ships operating from eastern ports. 
This resulted, as was foreseen, in the very 
substantial reduction of the Canadian fleet 
as it was at that time, and from the 
evidence which we received on this con- 
ciliation we are prepared to find that the 
ten companies operating some 49 ships have 
been reduced to two companies operating 
some eleven ships under the Canadian Flag 


from the eastern ports of Canada. It may 
be that there were other causes involved 
in the depletion of the Canadian fleet to 
this eleven of which only three are involved 
in this Company, but it is rather significant 
that the depletion predicted in 1953 is now 
a fact. 


Today we find that the Canadian rates as 
they exist are from two to three times as 
high as competing rates in freighters of 
other countries. It is true that it is said 
that ships of this Company, which is a 
captive company operating ships only in 
the trade of the parent company and carry- 
ing only its goods, are not in the same 
position as ships operating in competition 
with foreign ships. To an extent this is 
true, but it must be borne in mind that 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Company 
through its subsidiary, the Company in 
question here, will operate these ships only 
so long as it pays them to operate them as 
Canadian ships and that they, like any 
other company, can refuse to operate Cana- 
dian ships and have their goods carried in 
foreign bottoms if that move is in their 
interest. As far as we are aware, there is 
also no prohibition to this Company’s sell- 
ing its ships and chartering them back to 
operate even in the trade in which they 
operate at the present time. Therefore, 
while it may be that the consideration 
which must be given to foreign competition 
is not the same as it would be in the case 
of a company seeking trade in competition 
with foreign ships, it is still a very vital 
factor in whether or not this Company 
will continue to operate these ships as 
Canadian ships in this trade. It, therefore, 
appears to us that it is essential that we 
do make and recognize the comparison of 
rates as they exist between Canadian ships 
and ships of other countries. It is true 
the Union made no comparisons for us in 
this regard, but on the Company’s evidence 
it would appear that an A.B. on a Canadian 
ship is paid at the rate of $204.00 per month 
while on a United Kingdom ship an A.B. 
is paid at the rate of $78.76 per month and 
on a Norwegian ship he is paid at the rate 
of $90.95 per month. The comparison 
insofar as Ordinary Seaman is concerned is 
$178.50 per month on a Canadian ship, 
$34.38 on a United Kingdom ship and $78.51 
on a Norwegian ship. The Cook on a 
Canadian ship is paid $241.00 per month, 
$99.45 on a ship of the United Kingdom 
and $181.88 on a Norwegian ship. These 
comparisons are not exhaustive but are 
indicative of the ratio of the Canadian 
wage over the wage of other countries. They 
indicate, it would seem to us, that the cost 
of operating the three ships of this Com- 
pany would be very substantially higher 


than the operation costs of a Norwegian 
or United Kingdom ship. It would, there- 
fore, seem that if the labour cost factor 
is substantially raised for the labour which 
work on these Canadian ships, that the 
probability of this Company continuing to 
operate them as Canadian ships is thereby 
in proportion reduced. 

The Union would have us consider the 
Great Lakes settlement, which is substan- 
tially higher than the rates paid on deep 
sea ships, and which would be in line with 
the requests that were made here for 
increase. There is, without question, a 
necessity to consider these rates and this 
settlement but in making a comparison we 
must very carefully remember that after 
the settlement on the Great Lakes the 
freight rates for the carriage of wheat and 
rye, barley and oats, were substantially 
increased as were the rates in the carriage 
of paper, pig iron, etc. In other words, the 
costs involved in the increases were passed 
on to the persons for whom the freight 
was being handled. If that were possible 
here, there would be substantial validity 
in the Union’s claim, but unlike the situa- 
tion on the Great Lakes foreign competition 
does enter into it because this Company, 
Dominion Shipping, operates on a cost 
factor only and operates only to move as 
cheaply as possible the products and freight 
of the parent company. And since the 
foreign bottoms are used to a great extent 
in the operations of Dominion Shipping, 
there is no valid reason why foreign com- 
petition is not a controlling factor in this 
Company’s operations. On this basis, then, 
it would seem to us that there is very little 
validity between a comparison based upon 
the situation on the Great Lakes and the 
situation as it exists in the case of Dominion 
Shipping Company on the East Coast, 
unless it be that both draw their labour 
personnel from the same labour market. 

It has also been sought to make a com- 
parison of rates on these ships with rates 
paid labour on shore. It seems proper for 
us to recognize that the comparison with 
shore industry is of doubtful validity, at 
least in part, because shore industry has 
benefited from mechanization and efficiency 
in a way that shipping has not. Much of 
the favourable wage structure on land has 
resulted from technological advance which 
has enhanced the ability to pay. Very little 
technological advance has taken place in 
shipping of the type that operates here. 
It may be that such an advance is merely 
a matter of time, but even then we must 
consider the impact of that advance upon 
operation costs and its effect on ships of 
Canada in relation to the competition of 
foreign countries’ shipping. This is not too 
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important a consideration as far as shore 
industry is concerned because shore indus- 
try, at least in part, depends on a partly 
protected economy while the competition 
at sea can hardly claim such protection. 


This Company, then, can be expected 
only to operate these ships so long as it 
pays them, bearing in mind their invest- 
ment, to continue to operate them. Once 
the cost’ factor has increased too far, then 
we can expect that this Company will act 
in its own interests and cut off their opera- 
tion. It would, therefore, seem to us that 
if the men who work in these ships wish to 
continue as sailors in Canadian ships of 
this Company, they must recognize this 
position and accept the conditions which 
are possible in the light of competition or 
be prepared to relinquish their jobs on 
these ships. 

The first request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with the amend- 
ment of Section 17 of Article 2, dealing 
with light lunches. Here the Union has 
demanded that the present clause be altered 
to provide for light lunches to consist of 
cold meat, canned foods, tea and coffee. 
The request in the form that it was pre- 
sented to the Company was not satisfactory, 
but the Company did agree that they would 
provide canned fish and tea in addition to 
the terms set out in the present agreement, 
and as this appeared to be satisfactory to 
the Union the Board considered this par- 
ticular demand was effectually settled con- 
tingent only upon the final settlement of 
the whole agreement. We, therefore, are 
prepared to recommend that the matter be 
written into the contract with the amend- 
ments which have been tentatively agreed. 


The next demand was a demand covering 
an amendment to Section 19. This demand 
was a request for an increase in meal and 
room allowance, in the case of meals from 
85c to $1.50 and in the case of rooms 
from $3.00 to $8.00. The Board feel that 
this request was substantially exaggerated 
in amount and not justifiable in toto. We 
do feel, however, that justice might be 
done to both the Company and the Union 
if the meal allowance were raised to $1.00 
and the room allowance per night was raised 
to $4.00. It would seem from experience 
that proper accommodations and_ proper 
meals can be obtained at these prices with- 
out difficulty and we make our recommen- 
dation on this basis. 

The next request was in connection with 
Article 3, Section 2. This is a request for 
reduction of hours wherein the Union has 
asked for a forty-hour work week. The 
Company have already agreed in principle 
to the forty-hour week insofar as it is 
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possible to work it out. In effect, the 
change requested is that not only would 
a forty-hour week apply on shore when the 
ship was in port but would also apply 
when the ship was at sea. As we see it, 
this request is required as a wage provision 
by the Union and not so much as a deter- 
rent to working overtime. If it were pos- 
sible to schedule hours so that a forty-hour 
week might be a reality and not merely 
a penalty, there might be substantial argu- 
ment in its favour, but this Board does not 
feel disposed by this means to add labour 
costs which can in no wise affect the actual 
working hours of the men. We, therefore, 
feel that this proposal is not justified in 
the light of the Company’s financial diffi- 
culties to keep operating under the Cana- 
dian Flag. 

The next request is in connection with 
Section 4 of Article 3, dealing with overtime 
rates. The Union has requested here that 
the overtime rates be substantially raised. 
They ask in the case of boatswain, carpen- 
ter, donkeyman, first class cook, that they 
be raised to $2.25 per hour from 95c; in 
the case of able seaman, oiler, second class 
cook, second steward, to $2.00 from 85c 
per hour; in the case of ordinary seaman, 
firemen, mess man to $1.75 from 75c per 
hour; and in the case of deck boy, utility 
boy, mess boy, galley boy, wiper, trimmer, 
to $1.60 from 75c per hour. This request 
would involve a very substantial expendi- 
ture, according to the Company’s figures 
some forty-six odd thousand dollars. The 
rates appear to this Board to be low. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that 
these rates for overtime payment are 
premium and the man who receives them 
for doing the work is also receiving his 
regular pay. Even bearing this in mind, 
however, the Board feels that the rates 
should be increased. It appears to us that 
the rates of overtime for the first group 
should be raised to $1.25 per hour, for the 
second group to $1.15 per hour, and for the 
third group to $1.05 per hour. 

The next request is in connection with 
longshore work by crew, which would 
require an amendment to Article 3, Section 
13. The Union here seeks to secure a pro- 
vision that, in addition to the regular 
wage, any crew member who is required to 
do longshore work for the purpose of 
handling cargo shall be paid the same rates 
as those in effect at the closest Canadian 
port where a recognized agreement exists 
between longshoremen and shippers, plus 
overtime of time and one-half if such work 
is to be performed on Saturdays, Sundays 
or holidays. It must be remembered that 
longshore work is essentially not work of 
the crew. At the same time, it would seem 
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to this Board that this request is a request 
which would make it impossible almost for 
the Company to operate in an emergency. 
While we recognize the basis of the request 
from the Union’s standpoint, we do not feel 
that it is justified when taken in the light 
of the whole agreement and in the light 
of a possible emergency. However, we do 
feel that it would be well to add to the 
present clause in the contract that the 
Company shall under no ordinary circum- 
stances use the personnel for the purpose of 
driving winches or handling cargo unless 
there is a real necessity created by\an 
emergency, and if their use is necessary in 
an emergency then the personnel shall be 
paid in terms of the present agreement, 
which provides that in addition to the 
regular wages they shall be paid the over- 
time rate under this agreement. This, of 
course, would mean that they would be 
paid the revised overtime rate according 
to our present recommendation. 


The next proposal with which we propose 
to deal is that of marine disaster. The 
present clause calls for payment of $150.00 
in case of marine disaster or shipwreck. The 
Union has asked that this be increased 
to $500.00. We feel that this request’ is 
high, probably higher than the $150.00 is 
low. We do feel, however, that a payment 
of $250.00 should cover any loss which 
would be occasioned to the average 
unlicensed man on these ships even in 
this day of high prices and we would recom- 
mend, therefore, that the amount be 
increased to $250.00. 


The next request with which we propose 
to deal is a proposed new section to be 
added to Article 3 as Section 21. This is 
a proposal for wage re-adjustment in event 
of hostilities and is in the following form: 

It is understood between the parties to 
this Agreement that in event of hostilities, 
war, or in the event of a vessel is required 
to sail in hostile waters, this Agreement may 
be opened for the purpose of discussing wages 
and/or war bonus provisions. 


We think that every member of this Board 
would agree that there should be a war 
bonus provision to cover personnel of a 
ship which is required to enter a war zone. 
The issue, however, is not quite as simple 
as it would appear on the surface because 
it is hardly the responsibility of any com- 
pany to provide for this eventuality. War 
is a catastrophe which is even more than 
national in scope. War bonuses have always 
been and are in their nature a matter of 
government responsibility. To make any 
company responsible, then, to pay or nego- 
tiate a. war bonus is forcing them to take 
on a responsibility which stems from a con- 
dition of society in general and is not 


realistic to the bargaining table. This 
Board feels that, under the circumstances, 
we must recommend that no section be 
written into this agreement in this con- 
nection. Any war bonus which may be 
given is a matter which must come from 
constituted authority as such. 


The next request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with Article 4, 
Section 1, statutory holidays. In this con- 
nection, the Union has asked for two 
additional paid statutory holidays. In view 
of the fact that we are making certain 
proposals which we realize will affect the 
cost of this Company substantially, and in 
view of the fact that the cost factor is so 
important here, we do not feel that we 
should complicate the situation between 
the parties by making a recommendation on 
this point. 

The next request is In connection with 
night and gangway watches. The Union 
alleges that certain night and gangway 
watchmen have been on occasion ordered 
by the officer of the watch to do other 
work and, as a result, have been forced to 
leave their position of responsibility unat- 
tended while they do this work. This, they 
claim is not a safe procedure and is im- 
proper. It may be that the allegation is 
true. The Company, however, takes the 
position that this is inapplicable to this 
Company and, therefore, have asked that 
the matter be withdrawn. However, we 
feel that justice may very well be done if 
in addition to the present clause there be 
written into the agreement a clause which 
prohibits the officer of the watch from 
ordering the night watchman or gangway 
watchman, as the ease may be, to do other 
work than his regular duties unless the said 
watchman is replaced. 


The next request is in connection with 
firemen’s duties in port and would be an 
amendment to Article 6, Section 3. Hssen- 
tially, the request is for overtime payment 
for work done in connection with cleaning 
of boilers, fire boxes, tank tops and bilges. 
This request would seem not to be too 
objectionable, although this Company claims 
that it does not apply to their Company 
and arises only in oil burning vessels. The 
Union’s claim, however, seems to have some 
merit and we feel that the request in 
connection with this overtime should be 
granted. 

The next request is in connection with 
Article 7, Section 5, and deals with extra 
meals. The Company takes the position 
that this does not arise on their ships, 
that in their opinion it is directed at the 
Canadian National Steamships and that 
there is no problem involved insofar as 
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the Dominion Shipping is concerned, and 
they see no reason why there should be an 
amendment in this clause. The Board feels 
that in this instance the Company has 
made out a case and that there should be 
no amendment insofar as this particular 
clause is concerned. 


The Union has asked that a welfare plan 
along the lines of the Great Lakes and the 
B.C. Coast be instituted in this Company. 
They take the position that this is a vital 
matter. The Company, on the other hand, 
says that the Canada Shipping Act covers 
a great deal of the problems involved here, 
that there is actually no necessity for any- 
thing in the line of the welfare setup on 
the Great Lakes where the Canada Shipping 
Act is not so effective. They do, however, 
say that they are prepared to pay 10c per 
day per man for disposition in accordance 
with the intent and purpose of the welfare 
plan as a bonus over and above the pro- 
visions of the Canada Shipping Act, and 
this Board feels that the Union should 
accept this proposal and co-operate to set 
up some plan which will act as a supple- 
ment to the Canada. Shipping Act benefits, 
but we do not see why this Company or 
any other deep sea company on the East 
Coast should be tied to the provisions of 
the welfare plan of the Great Lakes. 


The next issue with which we propose 
to deal is that of wages. In the opening 
part of this report, we have made certain 
comments upon the situation in Canadian 
shipping on the East Coast, and while these 
comments apply to all types of changes in 
the agreement which have financial appli- 
cation, they are most directly related and 
have a most complete impact upon the 
operations of the Company in the matter 
of wages themselves. The Union have asked 
that wages be increased in the case of an 
A.B. from $204.00 per month to $306.00 
per month, in the case of an Ordinary 
Seaman from $178.50 to $267.75 per month, 
and in the case of a Cook from $241.00 to 
$371.50 per month, and so on, In every 
instance the increases are more than sub- 
stantial and, in some cases, the ratio is 
even higher than that above set out. It 
may be that such increases are justified 
in the minds of the personnel asking for 
them, but under no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can increases of this amount be justi- 
fied in the light of conditions relating to 
deep sea shipping on the East Coast. It 
appears that what has happened is that 
the Union has attempted to apply what 
they call their Great Lakes formula to 
the deep sea fleet of the East Coast and 
have come up with an astonishing per- 
centage of increase, which in the Great 
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Lakes case represented an adjustment of 
rates based upon the juggling of hours from 
40 to 56 and the maintenance of the 40-hour 
rate as applied to 56 hours, plus a 16 per 
cent increase to the adjusted rate. In 
other words, it seems that in the Great 
Lakes settlement, the pay which the 
individual received and which included 
overtime was calculated, the hours were 
then fixed at 56 and the rate arrived at, 
which included the complete labour cost 
on the operation. To this rate was then 
added a 16 per cent increase to arrive at 
the final rate. On this basis, a settlement 
was reached for the Lakes. If this were 
applied to the deep sea, it would bring 
about some rather astonishing rates, at 
least from a competitive standpoint. It 
might be that if the situation here made it 
possible to work out such an increase in 
the hours, some adjustment might be made. 
There is no possibility, however, here of 
passing on the cost of these wage rate 
increases. There is no possibility here of 
increasing the hours of work by any stable 
agreement even if the financial situation 
fixed by the competition would allow such 
a step. The competition between chartered 
ships operated by this Company with its 
own ships makes it possible for the Com- 
pany to change its wage rate structure and 
continue the operation of these ships. We 
feel that this Company, if costs are sub- 
stantially increased, will drop the operation 
of its Canadian ships. 


After considering this case carefully, the 
majority of the Board have come to the 
conclusion that the employees would have 
substantial justice done to them, bearing in 
mind all the factors involved, the Com- 
pany’s position in relation to cost of opera- 
tion of the three ships under Canadian 
Flag, the fact that the Company can in 
many instances charter foreign ships at a 
great deal lower cost than it can operate 
its own, as well as the rate differences 
between the pay of the Great Lakes and 
West Coast in relation to those of the deep 
sea East Coast, if they should receive a 10 
per cent (10%) increase on their present 
wage structure. This increase, in the opinion 
of the majority of the Board, could only 
be considered by the Company if the Union 
were prepared to agree to a two-year 
renewal of this Agreement. This recom- 
mendation is made upon the majority find- 
ings of the Chairman and Mr. Caron. Mr. 
Gravenor dissents and he dissents on the 
ground, first, that in his opinion the wage 
schedules are completely inadequate. He 
takes the position that this Company 
should pay wages which approximate those 
of the Great Lakes or cease to operate 
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Canadian ships. He realizes that much of 
what the majority of the Board has said 
in this report is factual, but he sees no 
basic reason why this Company should 
continue to operate ships of Canadian 
registry by paying wages which are com- 
pletely substandard as they apply to the 
Canadian scene. He takes the position that 
it would be far better for this Company to 
stop operating Canadian ships and force 
the men to other jobs which carry with 
them adequate wage provisions. In line, 
therefore, with this thinking, Mr. Gravenor 
is prepared at this time to recommend that 
there be a 20 per cent (20%) increase 
across the board for all of the unlicensed 
personnel. Even this recommendation, in 
his opinion, is inadequate in the light of the 
other wages on shore and on the Great 
Lakes but would be a move towards raising 
the wages to a proper level than would 
the recommendation of the majority report. 
On everything else that has been set out 
in this report Mr. Gravenor concurs with 
the Chairman and Mr. Caron. 


Dated at Picton, Ontario this 27th day 
of March, A.D. 1957. 
(Sgd.) Witrrw S. LANs, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) RaymMonp Caron, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 
The Conciliation Board appointed to hear 
the above dispute has now completed its 
investigation and I have the honour to 
make the following report. 
The Board was composed of: 
His Honour, Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, 
Ont., as Chairman, 
Mr. Colin Gravenor, Que., 
Union Nominee, and 
Mr. Raymond Caron, Montreal, Que., 
Company Nominee. 


Montreal, 


The Union’s demands were identical to 
those submitted recently to The Canadian 
National Steamships (West Indies). They 
were based on a traditional relationship 
between wage levels effective on the Great 
Lakes and those effective in the coastwise 
and off-shore trade, with one important 
amendment thereto relating to the hours 
of work. 

In consultation with the Chairman of the 
Board, His Honour Judge Lane, a hearing 
was set for Friday the 22nd day of February 
1957, at Montreal. 

A submission was made by both parties 
to the dispute and evidence in the form 
of representation, facts and figures was 
provided to the Board by the parties 
involved. 


Despite all of the Board’s efforts to 
arrive at a settlement there remained at 
the close of the hearing a wide gulf between 
the parties as to the terms of a basis of 
settlement. The Company had adopted the 
position that the three vessels concerned 
formed a part of a diminishing deep sea 
fleet. The Union in turn contended that 
the vessels were a purely subsidiary opera- 
tion committed to the needs of a prominent 
coal and steel producer which in fact, had 
made a practice of chartering vessels with 
much higher wage levels than those which 
it sustained aboard its own ships. 

In addition to this difference in position 
the Company submitted a number of figures 
relating to wages and also an offer of an 
increase of seven per cent (7%) in wages. 
However, two figures were submitted as 
a wage of a seaman aboard ship. Both 
were equally claimed by the Company to 
represent the remuneration received by a 
seaman aboard ship for his labour. Of 
these figures, one apparently represented 
the money received by the seaman in his 
pay envelope while the other represented 
the money which the Company expended 
on its payroll, 

With reference to the offered increase by 
the Company the Union denied that it 
represented a 7 per cent increase. Accord- 
ing to the Company wage as given in their 
Exhibit 6, and their submission, the wages 
for an able-bodied seaman at present repre- 
sented $361.71, per month. Apparently the 
7 per cent offered increase was not based 
on this figure; but was based on some 
other lower figure. 

The Union had throughout maintained 
that they were not instituting new increases 
or new conditions, but were merely attempt- 
ing to achieve parity on wage levels com- 
parative to those in effect on the vast 
majority of Canadian registered vessels. 

Having taken all of these circumstances 
into fact and having examined closely 
and considered carefully the evidence intro- 
duced by the Parties, it is my opinion, as 
a Member of this Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, that in the interests of 
both the employees and employers, the 
proposals as attached herewith should be 
granted. 

In testimony whereof I have signed at 
Montreal, Quebec, this 20th day of March, 
1957. 

(Sgd.) Cotin GRAVENOR, 
Member. 


It is recommended that an agree- 
ment be entered into between the 
parties for a one-year term on the 
basis of an agreement signed by 
the Union with the Shipping Federa- 
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tion of Canada Inc., in 1955, with 

the following changes inserted in 

the appropriate sections of the said 
Agreement. 


Article II 
Section 17—Night Lunches. 

(d) In the evening, light lunches con- 
sisting of cold meat, canned foods, tea 
and coffee should be available for all 
members of the unlicensed personnel. 


Section 19—Room and Meal Allowances. 

When the Companies do not provide 
meals on the vessel, unlicensed personnel 
during the course of their employment shall 
receive $1.50 per meal. When the Companies 
do not provide suitable sleeping accom- 
modation, $5.00 shall be allowed for room 
per night. 

Article ITI 

Section 1. 

(a) Scale of Wages. 

The following wages shall be paid each 
rating on the basis of a 30-day month: 


Boatswain’ s. 2a. eee eee $ 332.50 
Carpenter’ soe24. en een 339.00 
IAVIB STE S SUF Sr AED Se ee eee ae 306.00 
Ole ee Re cone 267.75 
Deck™ Boye ees cee ccmneneet 242.25 
Donkeyman 2. eee neers eee 332.50 
Oiler. ae ae ee ee 313.50 
Fireman”. Soaaeoe cee 306.00 
Trimmer asenre Meee tee 284.50 
Wiper Shee ee eee ee 284.50 
Chief Cook (Diesel) ......... syle) 
Chief Cook (Cargo) ......... 361.50 
Second’ Cook#t 2oacehn eae ee 306.00 
Second Steward .............. 306.00 
Messinan: JY 4-2 e5e = fee 280.50 
IM essboy “aoe eee eee. eee 242.25 
Utility Boy ane eee eee 242.25 


(b) An additional $10.00 per month shall 
be paid to all unlicensed personnel, who are 
considered as day workers, for the purpose 
of this agreement. This amount should be 
paid, regardless of whether the vessel is 
at sea, or in port. 

(d) Standby wages while in Port for 
unlicensed Personnel not under articles. 

When members of the unlicensed person- 
nel not under articles are employed, they 
shall be paid the regular hourly rate, and 
in addition shall receive the usual allow- 
ances for room and meals, as contained in 
Article 2, Section 19, of this Agreement. 


Section 2. 

(c) At Sea. 

The hours of work at sea, for all 
unlicensed members of the Steward’s 
Department, and the unlicensed watch- 
keepers of the Deck and Engine Room 
Departments, shall be eight hours per day, 
Monday through Friday. All time worked 
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in excess of eight hours per day, Monday 
through Friday, and all time worked on 
Saturdays, Sundays and agreed Holidays, 
shall be paid for at the regular overtime 
rates. 


Section 4—Overtime Rates. 

For the purpose of this Agreement, the 
overtime rates shall be as follows: 
Bosun, Carpenter, Donkey- 

many Hirst Me Ooks esas see $ 2.15 per hour 
Able Seaman, Oiler, Second 

Cook, Second Steward ....$ 2.00 “ “ 
Ordinary Seaman, Fireman, 

Messman 
Deckboy, Utility Boy, Mess- 

boy, Galley Boy, Wiper, 

Trimmer 2 itee ance eeemenierr Spon GLO), og 


Section 13—Longshore Work by Crew. 

In the event that any member of the 
said crew is required to drive winches, for 
the purpose of handling cargo, or to work 
cargo, he shall be paid in addition to his 
regular wage, the same rates as those in 
effect at the closest Canadian port, where 
a recognized collective agreement exists 
between longshoremen and shippers. If 
such work is required to be performed on 
Saturdays, Sundays or Holidays, the rates 
shall be time and one-half, the applicable 
rate. 


Section 20—Marine Disaster. 

Any member of the unlicensed personnel, 
who suffers loss of clothing and personal 
effects through marine disaster, or ship- 
wreck, shall be compensated by the pay- 
ment of $250.00. 


Section 21—Wages in the Event. of Hos- 
tileties. 

It is understood between the parties to 
this agreement, that in the event of hos- 
tilities, war, or in the event the vessel is 
required to sail in hostile waters, this agree- 
ment may be opened for the purpose of 
discussing wages and/or war bonus pro- 
visions. 

Article IV 
Section 1—Holidays. 

When a vessel is in port, the following ~ 
holidays shall be observed, and where they 
fall on a Sunday, the Monday following 
shall be considered a holiday: 

1. New Year’s Day 

2. Good Friday 
. Dominion Day 
. Remembrance Day 
. Queen’s Birthday 
. Labour Day 
. Thanksgiving Day 
. Christmas Day. 

When the vessel is at sea, the work 
performed on a holiday shall be confined to 
that usually performed on a Sunday. 


CONT Ore 


Article V 
Section 1. 

(c) Night Watches and Gangway watches. 

In port, sailors may be required to act 
as night watchmen or as gangway watch 
between the hours of 5.00 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
without the payment of overtime except on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

Sailors acting as gangway watch shall not 
be required to leave their station at the 
gangway for the performance of their duties 
without the payment of overtime. Sailors 
acting as night watchmen shall care for the 
lights about the deck, including cargo lights, 
if bemg used, and shall tend moorings, 
lighter and gangway lines as directed by the 
Officer in Charge. It is understood, that any 
time on duty in excess of eight hours under 
this section is to be considered as overtime 
and paid for at the regular overtime rate. 

Article VI 
Section 8—Fireman—Duties in Port. 

(a) When watches are not broken, fire- 
men’s duties shall be the same as at sea. 
When watches are broken, their hours of 
employment shall be the same as those of 
day workers. They shall assist in general 
repair and maintenance work, general clean- 
ing, polishing and painting work, as directed 
by the Officers in Charge. 

They shall wash down steam drums of 
water tube boilers, or water side of Scotch 
boilers. 

When required to do any cleaning of boil- 
ers, fire boxes, tank tops or bilges, other than 
the above, they shall be paid overtime. 

Firemen shall assist with the taking and 
placing on board of engine room stores. 


Article VII 
Section 6—Eztra Meals. 

On vessels where persons other than 
crew members receive meals aboard the 
vessel, the Company agrees to pay 20c per 
meal to be distributed among the members 
of the Steward’s Department, provided that 
such meals are authorized by the Master. 
Provided always that the provisions of this 
Clause shall not apply to Superintendents 
or Foremen engaged in the loading or 
unloading of the vessels. 


Article XII 

Welfare Plan 

The establishment of a welfare plan is 
agreed to in principle, in accordance with 
the current practice, and shall be put into 
effect on this basis, to be developed by a 
committee equally representative of the 
Union and the Companies under the chair- 
manship of a neutral person. The person 
selected as chairman to be acceptable to 
both parties. The cost to the Companies 
shall be 20c per day per man, and such 
payments will commence with the effective 
date of this agreement. 


Article XIII 


Duration of Agreement. 

This agreement shall become effective as 
from October 24, 1956, and shall continue 
in full force and effect until October 23, 
1957, and thereafter from year to year 
unless or until either party serves written 
notice on the other party to the contrary, 
within sixty (60) days prior to October 23, 
1957, or sixty (60) days prior to October 23, 
of any subsequent year. 


As a direct result of the work of the 
Labour-Management Committee of Mutual 
Press Limited, Ottawa, in improving effi- 
ciency, employees of the company have 
been awarded a bonus. The bonus amounts 
to 124 per cent of the normal straight time 
worked for the month of January for all 
employees having six months’ or more 
service. Those with less than six months’ 
service received a bonus of 6} per cent. 


In announcing the bonus, Wm. J. Smith, 
president of Mutual Press Limited, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the Board of 
Directors to the employees for their efforts. 

Employee representatives on this labour- 
management committee are members of 
three unions: the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders, the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America, all affiliates of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 


Labour Arbitration Procedures 

(Continued from page 547) 
doubt there will be changes as the institu- 
tion of arbitration develops and takes firm 
root in this field. 

The success that has occurred in the use 
of arbitration in this field in Ontario can 
be attributed to a number of factors. 
Among these are: first, a recognition which 
has gradually emerged on the part of both 
parties that the arbitration of differences 
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pertaining to existing agreements is a 
sound method of achieving settlement and 
consequently the ready acceptance on their 
part of the arbitration procedures in this 
area prescribed by law, and second, the fact 
that there are persons at hand, trained and 
experienced in law or in industrial rela- 
tions, who are willing to act as arbitrators 
and as counsel, and so give the undertaking 
guidance and direction. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during January, 
February and March made binding a num- 
ber of changes in wage rates, hours, over- 
time, paid holidays and vacations with pay. 

In the construction industry at Montreal, 
minimum rates for most workers included 
in the general table of classifications were 
increased by 10 cents an hour. New rates 
now range from $1.40 an hour for truckers 
and labourers to $2.20 an hour for brick- 
layers, masons (stone), cement block layers 
and lathers (metal). A deferred increase of 
10 cents an hour shall become effective 
April 1, 1958. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 40 for qualified workers, 45 for labourers. 
However, as previously, certain classifica- 
tions because of the irregular nature of the 
operations in which they are engaged are 
required to work a regular work week 
ranging from 48 to 60 hours. 

In special provisions relating to the 
elevator construction industry at Montreal, 
minimum rates for mechanics and helpers 
were unchanged at $2.41 and $1.69, respec- 
tively, for a 40-hour week. However, these 
new provisions now specify that three 
statutory holidays shall be paid holidays 
in 1957, this number to be increased to six 
in 1958. In addition, vacation-pay credit 
stamps in an amount equal to 4 per cent 
of gross pay (previously 2 per cent) must 
be affixed in employee’s' stamp book at 
the end of each regular pay period. 

In the construction industry at Quebec, 
minimum wage rates for plumbers and 
steamfitters, electricians, and oil burner 
senior journeymen are to’ be increased, 
effective May 1, 1957, from $1.70 to $1.80 
per hour in Zone I, from $1.55 to $1.65 in 
Zone II and from $1.45 to $1.60 in Zone 
III; minimum rates for junior journeymen 
plumbers and steamfitters are to be 
increased by 10 and 15 cents an hour; 
apprentices’ rates by 5 cents. A deferred 
increase of 10 cents an hour for journeymen 
and 5 cents an hour for apprentices is to 
become effective May 1, 1958. Hours in 
Zone I were established at 45 a week, nine 
a day Monday through Friday, throughout 
the year. In Zones. II and III, weekly 
hours were unchanged at 48. Specified holi- 
days on which work is paid at double time 
are reduced from ten to six. 
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In the men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry throughout the province, minimum 
rates for cutters were increased from 994 
cents an hour to $1.25; for blockers from 
744 cents an hour to $1.123. Rates for other 
classifications were increased 5 cents an 
hour. 


In the glass industry at Quebec, rates 
were increased by 3 cents an hour, except 
draughtsmen, whose rate was increased from 
$1.04 to $1.12 an hour. 


In iron oxide mining at Red Mill, 
minimum rates were increased by 4 cents 
an hour. 


In the uncorrugated paper box industry 
(printing section) at Montreal, new lower 
progressive minimum rates were provided 
for journeymen pressmen operating cylinder 
presses (one colour) during first and second 
year. The only rates previously established 
for journeymen pressmen $1.90 in Zone I 
and $1.61 in Zone II are now amended to 
apply during and after the third year only. 
Minimum rates for other classifications 
engaged in cylinder press. (one colour) 
operations were unchanged. 

In the corrugated paper box industry 
throughout the province, minimum rates of 
Zone I were increased by from 15 to 21 
cents an hour for male..employees, by 16 
cents an hour for females, making the new 
minimum average rates for male and female 
employees $1.20 and 95 cents an hour, 
respectively.’ The basic rate for general 
labourer is now $1.20 an hour for males, 
90 cents an hour for females. As previously, 
minimum rates ef Zone II are those of 
Zone I, less 5 cents an hour. Weekly hours 
were reduced from 45 to 423 except for 
stationary enginemen and firemen (stokers) 
who shall-continue to work a 45-hour week, 
as previously... Vacation remuneration is 
now calculated on a percentage basis (2 per 
cent or 4 per cent as the case may be) of 
annual earnings instead of on basic hourly 
earnings per week, as formerly. In addition, 
to the one or two weeks’ vacation with pay 
previously in effect a new clause now pro- 
vides three weeks’ vacation with pay at 6 
per cent of annual earnings for employees 
with 15 or more years of continuous service. 
Paid holidays were increased from six to 
seven. 


Industrial Standards Act, Ontario 


During January, February and March, 
four new schedules under the Industrial 
Standards Act were made binding in 
Ontario. 


At London, a first schedule covering the 
painting and decorating industry establishes 
a 40-hour week between October 1 and 
April 30 inclusive; 44 hours between May 1 
and September 30, inclusive. Minimum 
wage rates are $1.70 an hour for spray- 
painters and paperhangers, $1.60 an hour 
for brush work. On April 6, 1957, the above 
rates shall be 5 cents an hour higher. 
Higher rates were also provided for night 
work; overtime at time and one-half for 
work in excess of regular hours Monday 
through Friday and on Saturday after mid- 
day between May 1 and September 30, 
inclusive; double time for work on Satur- 
days between October 1 and April 30, 
inclusive, on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. 


At Port Arthur and Fort William, mini- 
mum rates for spray-painting and for brush 
painters, etc., were increased over the 
minimum rates established in 1951 of $1.45 
and $1.85 an hour, respectively, to the 
new rates of $1.90 and $1.70 an hour. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 

At Belleville, minimum rates for carpen- 
ters were increased from the 1955 rates 
of $1.85 to the new rates of $2 an hour for 
a 40-hour work week. Increased premium 
rates were also provided for night work. 

At Peterborough, a first schedule cover- 
ing the painting and decorating industry 
established a 40-hour work week; wage 
rates of $1.45 an hour for work during 
a regular working day and for night work; 
and overtime at $2.18 an hour for work in 
excess of regular hours and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and eight specified holidays. 


Ist Quarter Wage Increases in U.S. Match Last Year's 


Wage increases negotiated in the United 
States during the first quarter of 1957 
correspond very closely with those for the 
whole of 1956, according to a survey of 860 
contracts conducted by the Bureau of 
National Affairs. 


The median wage increase in the first 
three months of 1957 and that for the whole 
of the year 1956 was 10.2 cents in both 
cases. 


Contracts which granted no increase, how- 
ever, were 6 per cent of the total in the 
1957 period compared with only 3 per cent 
in 1956. 


A study of 983 contracts negotiated in the 
first quarter of the present year showed a 
similarly close agreement in the matter of 
fringe benefits. Deferred wage increases 
were found in 29 per cent of the contracts 
in 1957 against 26 per cent in 1956. Supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit provisions 
were found in only 0.7 per cent of the 


agreements in 1957, compared with 2 per 


ieee 


‘cent in 1956. But the percentage of agree- 


ments which provided for changes in pen- 


sions, insurance, escalator clauses and 
reduction in hours was almost identical in 
both periods. 

Some of the significant bargaining trends 
by industry in the first quarter of 1957 
are: 

—In the clothing industry there is a 
continued trend towards the shorter work- 
week; during 1956, hours were reduced in 
21 per cent of the industry’s contracts 
covered in the BNA survey. 


—In the chemicals industry, pay increases 
this year are higher than last year: more 
than 75 per cent of the contracts call for 
raises of 10 cents-an hour or more. 


—Office workers in manufacturing gained 
wage increases of between 7 and 12 cents 
an hour. 


—In the electrical machinery industry, 
moderate increases, between 7 and 9 cents 
an hour, have been the general rule. 


—In the iron and steel industry, nearly 
70 per cent of the wage adjustments were 
in the range from 7 to 12 cents an hour. 


rr 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Ontario, 1957 


Amendment to Labour Relations Act permits Board to sit in two panels 
and new safety legislation provides protection from radiation hazards 


At the session of the Ontario Legislature 
which began on January 28 and prorogued 
on April 3, the Labour Relations Act was 
amended to permit the Labour Relations 
Board to sit in two panels and a Select 
Standing Committee of the Legislature was 
set up to examine into and report on the 
operation and administration of the Act. 
In the field of social legislation, provision 
was made for developing a hospital care 
insurance plan. 

Amendments to the various safety laws 
of the province include provision in the 
Department of Labour Act for regulations 
to protect employees from the harmful 
effects of ionizing radiation. The Factory, 
Shop, and Office Building Act was amended 
to require departmental approval of plans 
of certain shops, bakeshops, restaurants and 
office buildings which, although less than 
three storeys high, cover a wide area. 
Changes in the Operating Engineers Act 
permit certified refrigeration operators and 
compressor operators to operate refrigera- 
tion and compressor equipment of unlimited 
horsepower. The mining. safety section of 
the Mining Act was revised, new rules 
being added particularly with respect to 
transporting explosives on mining proper- 
ties, fire prevention and hoisting, and new 
requirements with regard to inspection. 

The Hospital Services Commission Act 
makes provision for a hospital care insur- 
ance plan to be financed jointly by the 
province and the federal government. A 
new Mothers’ and Dependent Children’s 
Allowances Act establishes the principle of 
allowances based on the budgetary require- 
ments of the family within prescribed 
limits. 


Industrial Relations 


Near the end of the session, on March 27, 
a Select Standing Committee of the Legis- 
lature was appointed, with authority to 
sit during the interval between sessions, to 
examine into and report regarding the 
operation and administration of the Labour 
Relations Act in all of its aspects. The 
Committee, composed of eleven members 
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from all three parties, is given authority 
to summon persons, call for the production 
of documents and examine witnesses on 
oath. 

The Labour Relations Act was passed in 
1950 and substantially amended in 1954. 
A number of amendments of less wide- 
spread nature were made this year, chief 
of which provide for the Labour Relations 
Board to sit in two panels and simplify the 
procedure of the Board in certain respects. 

Due to the volume of work pending 
before the Board, the constitution of the 
Board was revised in order to enable it 
to sit simultaneously in. two divisions. 
Formerly, the Board consisted of five per- 
sons: the chairman, two representatives of 
employers and two representatives of em- 
ployees. In addition, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council was authorized to 
appoint a vice-chairman; but he could act 
only under direction of the chairman at 
such times as he was unable to act. 


Under the new constitution, the vice- 
chairman will be a permanent member and 
one division of the Board will consist of 
the chairman, one employer’s member and 
one employee’s member and the other of 
the vice-chairman and two members, one 
representing employers and one represent- 
ing employees. It is also provided that the 
decision of the majority of the members 
present and constituting a quorum is the 
decision of the Board; in the event of a 
tie vote, the chairman or vice-chairman has 
a casting vote. Three members constitute — 
a quorum, one representative each of em- 
ployers and employees and either the 
chairman or vice-chairman. 


A number of changes were made to the 
definitions section of the Act. The defi- 
nition of “lock-out” was amended to make 
the closing of a place of employment, a 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


suspension of work or the discharge by an 
employer of a number of employees with 
a view to compelling them “to refrain from 
exercising any rights or privileges under 
the Act” a lock-out for the purposes of 
the Act. “Trade union” was also re-defined 
to make it clear that a provincial, national 
or international trade union is included in 
the definition. 

The Act excludes from the definition of 
“employee” persons who exercise managerial 
functions or who are employed in a con- 
fidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations. A further amendment 
makes it clear that it is the Board who 
decides whether or not a person’s occupa- 
tion falls within those categories and is 
therefore excluded from coverage. 

During bargaining with the view to reach- 
ing a collective agreement, the Act provides 
that the union is to be represented by a 
bargaining committee consisting of em- 
ployees of the employer, or a group of 
employers concerned, and may include one 
or more officers or representatives of the 
trade union. An amendment now provides 
that, if the Board is satisfied that the 
employer has improperly interfered with 
union activities, it may authorize a trade 
union to be represented during bargaining 
by a bargaining committee consisting solely 
of union officials who are not employees of 
the employer. 

An amendment designed to expedite the 
granting of conciliation services where bar- 
gaining between the parties has been unsuc- 
cessful provides that, where 385 or more 
days have elapsed from the giving of notice 
of desire to bargain, either party may 
immediately file with the Board a request 
that conciliation services be made available 
to the parties. Formerly, the parties were 
authorized to request conciliation services 
after the lapse of 35 days from the giving 
of notice only if it appeared that a collec- 
tive agreement would not be made within 
a reasonable time. 

A further amendment to this section em- 
powers the Board to grant conciliation 
services provided the parties have met and 
bargained, even if written notice to com- 
mence bargaining with a view to making 
or renewing an agreement has not been 
given or if the trade union has failed to 
be represented by a properly constituted 
bargaining committee. 

An amendment designed to simplify the 
procedure for termination of bargaining 
rights of a union provides that when the 
majority of employees in the unit have 
signified in writing that they no longer wish 
to be represented by the trade union, the 
Board need no longer hold a representation 
vote if the union concerned informs the 


Board that it does not desire to continue 
to represent the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit. Formerly, before a union could 
be decertified, the Board was required to 
hold a representation vote and more than 
50 per cent of the ballots of all those 
eligible to vote had to be cast in opposition 
to the trade union. 


The Act provides that if the union has 
given notice to the employer of its desire 
to bargain with a view to making or renew- 
ing a collective agreement and there is no 
agreement in force, working conditions may 
not be altered without the union’s consent 
during the period between the giving of 
the notice and seven days after the con- 
clusion of the conciliation process, or after 
the Minister has notified the parties that 
he does not deem it advisable to appoint 
a conciliation board, or until the decertifi- 
cation of the union, whichever occurs first. 
A new provision states that where the 
notice given is for the renewal or revision 
of a previous agreement any difference 
between the parties as to whether or not 
working conditions were altered during such 
period may be referred to arbitration as 
if the agreement were still in force. 


The power of the Board to bar an 
unsuccessful applicant for certification from 
making a new application for a period of 
up to 10 months was re-worded to permit 
the Board to bar an application by any 
employees affected by the unsuccessful 
application for the period as well as by the 
unsuccessful union and any other trade 
union representing any of the affected em- 
ployees. The section now reads as follows: 

...-The Board shall have power...to bar 
an unsuccessful applicant for any period not 
exceeding 10 months from the date of the 
dismissal of the unsuccessful application, or 
to refuse to entertain a new application by 
an unsuccessful applicant or by any of the 
employees affected by an unsuccessful appli- 
cation or by any person or trade union 
representing such employees within any 
period not exceeding 10 months from the 


date of the dismissal of the unsuccessful 
application. 


An amendment was made to the section 
added last year providing for a declaration 
of trade union status consequent upon the 
merger of the labour congresses. The sec- 
tion provided for a formal application to 
be made to the Board by any “person” 
concerned for a ruling as to whether or not 
the union has inherited the rights and 
duties of its predecessor. The amendment 
makes it clear that a trade union may 
apply for such a ruling. 


A change was also made to the section 
that provides that no prosecution for an 
offence under the Act may be instituted 
without the consent in writing of the 
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Board. The amendment provides an excep- 
tion to this rule in the case of failure to 
comply with an order made by the Minis- 
ter to carry into effect the recommendation 
of a commissioner appointed to investigate 
any complaint of an unfair labour practice. 
A further amendment to this section makes 
it clear that an application for consent to 
prosecute may be made by a trade union 
and, if the Board consents, the information 
may be laid inter alia by an officer, official 
or member of the union. 

A new provision authorizes the Board, 
where it is satisfied that a bona fide mistake 
has been made in naming one of the parties 
in any proceeding, to order the proper name 
to be added or substituted on such terms 
as the Board deems just. 


Department of Labour Act 
Radiation Hazards 


By an amendment to the Department of 
Labour Act, regulations are authorized for 
the protection of the health and safety of 
persons from the effects of ionization radia- 
tion used in industry and commerce. 

The Department of Labour Act is the 
legislation providing for the organization 
and administration of the Labour Depart- 
ment but it also authorizes the making of 
certain safety regulations which may be 
more general in application than those 
which may be made under the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act. At present 
regulations are in effect under the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act to protect persons 
employed in compressed air and in tunnels, 
open caissons, coffer dams and crib work. 

The scope of the new regulations is quite 
specific. They may classify the sources of 
ionizing radiation, regulate and require 
notice of any matter respecting the process- 
ing, installation, use, movement, handling, 
maintenance, storage or disposal of sources 
of ionizing radiation and may require 
drawings and specifications showing protec- 
tive measures against radiation hazards. The 
regulations may also require a physician to 
furnish information concerning the exposure 
of any person to ionizing radiation in 
excess of a prescribed maximum and may 
require the medical examination of persons 
who may or have already come in contact 
with ionizing radiation. 

Regulations may stipulate that supervi- 
sion of the sources of ionizing radiation be 
done only by qualified persons and may 
prescribe the necessary qualifications. They 
may also require that certain persons 
engaged in working with sources of ionizing 
radiation be registered. Employment of 
any person or class of persons in work 
connected with radiation hazards may be 
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regulated or prohibited. Any class of 
sources of ionizing radiation or any 
premises may be excluded from the regula- 
tions. 

Comprehensive regulations of the type 
authorized by this measure have not so 
far been made in Canada. Similar regula- 
tions adopted by New York State last year 
were reported in the July 1956 issue 
(p. 885). 

A second amendment defines “inspector” 
to mean an inspector appointed under the 
Department of Labour Act or any other 
Act or regulations administered by the 
Department. 

The penalty which may be imposed by 
summary conviction on any person who 
fails to comply with any provision of the 
Act or regulations is raised from a minimum 
of $50 and a maximum of $300 to a maxi- 
mum of $500 or to imprisonment for a term 
of up to 12 months or both. This brings 
the maximum penalty in line with the 
maximum penalty under the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act for violations which 
endanger the health or safety of employees. 


Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


A number of amendments were made 
to the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act, chief of which requires the submission 
of plans of certain low buildings covering 
large areas. As before, the approval of the 
Department of Labour is required for plans 
of all proposed factories and those shops, 
bakeshops, restaurants and office buildings 
more than two storeys high. The amend- 
ment also requires the submission of plans 
of shops, bakeshops, restaurants or office 
buildings which are to have more than 
5,000 square feet of gross horizontal area 
in any storey enclosed within exterior walls 
or a combination of exterior and interior 
walls without any opening to another build- 
ing. The penalty on summary conviction 
for failure to comply with the section 
requiring approval of plans was raised 
from a minimum of $20 and a maximum 
of $200 to a maximum of $500. 

A new provision states that a contra- 
vention in a factory, shop, bakeshop, res- 
taurant, office or office building of the 
regulations under the Department of Labour 
Act would be deemed to endanger the 
safety and health of persons within the 
meaning of Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act and the person involved is therefore 
subject to the penalties laid down in the 
factory Act for such a contravention, a 
minimum of $50 and a maximum of $500 
or imprisonment for not more than 12 
months. Furthermore, a factory inspector is 
specifically given the power to enforce in 


factories, shops and office buildings regu- 
lations made under the Department of 
Labour Act. 


The section of the Act giving the inspec- 
tor power to act when he finds a condition 
dangerous to the safety and health of 
persons in a factory was broadened and 
clarified and specifically made applicable 
also to a shop, bakeshop, restaurant, office 
and office building. As reworded, the section 
provides that where an inspector considers 
that any place, matter or thing in a factory, 
shop, bakeshop, restaurant, office or office 
building is a source of danger to employees 
or to the public he is to give notice in 
writing to the employer or owner directing 
him immediately or within a prescribed 
time limit to take such measures to guard 
the source of danger or to protect the safety 
and health of persons from the danger as 
he considers necessary. Jf the owner or 
employer fails to comply with the inspec- 
tor’s order, the use of the place, matter or 
thing must be discontinued until the direc- 
tion is complied with. 

A new provision authorizes the inspector 
to affix to the place, matter or thing a 
notice of his direction and it may not be 
removed except by the inspector or under 
his authorization. If the owner or employer 
fails to comply with the inspector’s direc- 
tion or fails to prevent a place, matter or 
thing from being used, contrary to the 
inspector’s order, the factory, shop, restau- 
rant, office or office building will be deemed 
to be kept so that the safety of the 
persons employed therein is endangered, 
and the penalty set out in the Act will 
apply. 

The section which requires the fencing 
or guarding of dangerous machinery. or 
places in factories was amended to make it 
apply also to shops, restaurants, bakeshops, 
offices and office buildings and, if a con- 
travention of this section occurs, the fac- 
tory, shop, restaurant, bakeshop, office or 
office building will be deemed to be kept 
so that the safety of the employees is 
endangered. 

Amendments were made to the section 
prescribing penalties for a parent who allows 
a youth or young girl to be employed 
contrary to the Act to make it clear that 
the parent of a child employed illegally 
may also be penalized. 


Operating Engineers 


As a result of amendments to the Operat- 
ing Engineers Act, which will come into 
force on proclamation, persons certified as 
refrigeration operators and compressor oper- 
tors but who are not qualified operating 


engineers ‘are authorized to operate high 
powered compressor and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 


The amendment provides that a certified 
compressor operator may act as chief oper- 
ator in a compressor plant of unlimited 
horsepower. Formerly, he was permitted to 
act as chief operator in a compressor plant 
not exceeding 400 horsepower or as shift 
operator in a compressor plant of unlimited 
horsepower. Only first or second class 
engineers were allowed to act as chief 
operators in compressor plants of over 400 
horsepower. The amendments also specify 
that a second, third and fourth class engineer 
may act as chief engineer in any portable 
compressor plant whereas previously only 
a first class engineer or a qualified com- 
pressor operator could so act. 

With regard to refrigeration operators, 
the amending Act provides for two classes 
instead of one: Class A and Class B. The 
duties of a Class B operator are the same 
as were previously set out for a refrigera- 
tion operator generally, that is, he may act 
as chief engineer in a refrigeration plant of 
400 horsepower or less or as shift engineer 
in a plant of unlimited registered horse- 
power. 


A Class A certificate, the new class, will 
entitle the holder to act as chief operator 
in a refrigeration plant of over 400 horse- 
power. Formerly only the holder of a first 
or second class engineer’s certificate could 
operate as chief engineer a refrigeration 
plant of unlimited horsepower. Further, 
only refrigeration plants with a horsepower 
rating of over 50 are now covered by the 
Act instead of over 25 as formerly. 

Another change provides that where more 
than one plant is located on the same 
premises, each plant may be registered 
separately with the approval of the Board 
of Examiners and that, where such plants 
are registered separately, each separate 
plant must be operated by a qualified 
engineer as prescribed by the Act. The 
Act previously permitted a high pressure 
steam plant and refrigeration plant which 
were combined into one plant to be regis- 
tered separately. 

The horsepower rating of a high pressure 
stationary steam plant where boilers have 
a horsepower of 200 or less or where com- 
pressors with a motive power other than 
steam are installed will, by an amendment, 
now be determined by the Board instead of 
being fixed according to a formula laid 
down in the Act, as before. Similarly, the 
horsepower of a combined refrigeration and 
compressor plant will also be determined 
by the Board in each case. 
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Industrial Standards 


An amendment to the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act empowers the Industry and Labour 
Board, when wages are collected under an 
Industrial Standards Schedule, to require 
that part or all of the wages be forfeited 
to the Crown as an alternative to directing 
that they be paid to the employee. In 
explaining the purpose of the amendment 
to the Legislature, the Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Daley stated: “This would prevent a 
worker purposely undercutting a wage rate 
established in the schedule and then using 
the provisions of this Act to recover the 
difference in the rate. It also covers the 
situation where an employee cannot be 
located after recovery is made.” 

A further amendment relates to the sec- 
tion authorizing the advisory committee to 
fix a lower rate for handicapped employees 
and for employees performing work included 
in more than one classification and those 
whose work is only partly subject to the 
schedule. The amendment would permit 
the penalties provided for contravention of 
the schedule to apply to a contravention 
of the lower rate fixed by the advisory 
committee. 


Safe Operation of Mines 


Part VIII of the Ontario Mining Act, 
which governs the safe operation of mines, 
was replaced. Safety standards were raised, 
particularly with respect to fire protection, 
explosives, hoisting apparatus, shaft con- 
veyance construction and electricity, and a 
new section added setting out rules govern- 
ing the transportation of explosives on the 
surface of mining properties. 

This is the first revision of Part VIII 
since 1948, when the whole of the Mining 
Act was re-enacted, although amendments 
have been made from year to year to keep 
the section in line with modern develop- 
ments in the mining safety field. In addi- 
tion to the changes made, the rules have 
been clarified and arranged in a more 
appropriate sequence. 

The new mining safety section does not 
differ in principle from the previous legis- 
lation and regulates the operation of mines, 
pits, quarries, mills and metallurgical works 
to ensure safety and adequate working 
conditions. The section contains provisions 
regulating employment in mines generally 
and also contains more than 400 safety 
Tules. 

The provisions respecting employment 
generally were not changed to any great 
extent. The minimum age for employ- 
ment above ground at a mine is 16 years; 
for employment underground and at the 
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working face of an open cut working, pit 
or quarry, 18 years. The employment of 
women, except on the surface in a technical, 
clerical or domestic capacity, is prohibited. 
The maximum hours underground are eight 
in a period of 24 hours except in special 
circumstances. Where the regular hoistman 
is sick and no substitute is available, the 
remaining hoistman may work up to four 
hours extra in 24, Under the new rule 
this exception is limited to a period of 
14 days. 

As before, no person may be employed 
in a dust exposure occupation unless he 
has a medical certificate valid for one 
year certifying that he is free from diseases 
of the respiratory organs and otherwise is 
fit for employment in such occupation. 


Mine Safety Rules 


In order to ensure the proper carrying 
out of the mine safety section of the Act, 
the owner is required to appoint a manager 
to be responsible for the control, manage- 
ment and direction of the mine. The 
manager must take all reasonable measures 
to see that the rules are observed and 
every foreman, shift boss, mine captain 
and department head is also to take 
all necessary precautions to enforce the 
requirements of the rules which are applic- 
able to the work over which he has super- 
vision. Each workman is also responsible 
for carrying out his duties in accordance 
with the rules, and any person through 
whose neglect or wrongful act a contraven- 
tion occurs will be liable to the penalty 
provided for infraction of the rules. 

The owner, agent or manager may apply 
in writing to the Chief Engineer to have 
a particular rule suspended and the man- 
ager may, with the approval of the Minister 
of Mines for Ontario, make rules for the 
maintenance of order and discipline and 
the prevention of accidents. 

The principal changes in the mining 
safety rules are described below. 


Fire Protection 


With respect to fire protection, the Act 
requires that the general procedure to be 
followed on the surface and underground 
in case of a fire which may endanger the 
mine entrance must be drawn up and all 
persons concerned kept informed of their 
duties. A new provision requires tests of 
the effectiveness of the procedures to be 
carried out at least once a year and a 
report of the effectiveness of the test made 
available to the Engineer of Mines for 
Ontario. 

An auxiliary exit must be provided in 
every mine where a vertical or inclined 
shaft has been sunk or an adit driven and 
stoping has commenced. The mine manager 


is now required to appoint a competent 
person to make an inspection of the exit 
at least once a month, and a record of the 
inspection and the conditions found is to 
be made in writing by the person who 
carried out the examination. 

The Act formerly prohibited the erection 
of a building within 50 feet of any closed-in 
portion of a headframe or portal house 
unless a second means of exit from the 
mine workings was provided. Now, how- 
ever, such a building may be erected within 
the prescribed minimum distance if it is 
constructed of fire-resisting materials. “Fire- 
resisting” means, when applied to buildings 
or structures, constructed of steel, masonry, 
reinforced concrete or other equivalent 
materials. The words “fire resisting” now 
replace the word “fireproof” wherever it 
is used throughout the safety section of 
the Act. 

Explosives 


The Act now stipulates that only explo- 
sives in Fume Class I as established by the 
Bureau of Mines of Canada may be used 
underground. As before, the written per- 
mission of the Engineer is required before 
magazines may be erected; the permission 
has to state the maximum quantity and 
kind of explosives that may be stored in 
the building. Under the amendment, the 
permission is required to be posted in the 
magazine. 

As before, explosives may not be stored 
underground in excess of the supply for 
48 hours and the maximum amount of 
powder which may be stored in one place 
is limited to 300 pounds. With written 
permission of the Engineer, other under- 
ground storages may be established with 
a maximum of 1,000 pounds (formerly 500 
pounds) of powder stored in any one 
place. 

A new section provides that when explo- 
sives in excess of what may be stored in 
approved underground storages are required 
for such operations as longhole blasts, only 
such quantities as can be loaded in a 24- 
hour period must be kept underground at 
any time. Any explosives not loaded at 
the end of a shift are required to be stored 
or be adequately guarded. 

A new section was added prescribing the 
safety precautions to be taken when trans- 
porting explosives on the surface of mining 
properties. These rules are in accordance 
with the requirements for transporting 
explosives set out in the Federal Explosives 
Act and regulations. 

A motor vehicle used for carrying explo- 
sives must be maintained in sound mecha- 
nical condition and is required to be 
conspicuously marked by suitable signs 
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or red flags easily visible from front or 
rear. No vehicles may be loaded with 
explosives to more than 80 per cent of the 
manufacturer’s rated capacity. Metal parts 
of the vehicle which may come in contact 
with explosives containers must be covered 
with wood, tarpaulin or other material. No 
other goods or material must be carried 
on a vehicle in which explosives are being 
transported, and detonators are not to be 
carried in the same vehicles as other 
explosives except in a suitable container 
in a separate compartment and not in 
excess of 1,000 detonators. Vehicles carry- 
ing explosives in excess of 150 pounds are 
to be equipped with a fire extinguisher of 
adequate size and capable of dealing with 
a gasoline or oil fire. Explosives must be 
secured to prevent any part of the load 
from becoming dislodged. Vehicles carry- 
ing explosives must never be left unattended 
and only persons required to handle the 
explosives may travel on the vehicle. Smok- 
ing is prohibited by persons on the vehicle 
transporting explosives. 

As regards blasting, the Act requires that, 
in the case of a supposed misfire or missed 
hole, no blaster or other person may leave 
his place of refuge and return to the scene 
of the blast for 30 minutes. A new provi- 
sion states, however, that when no shot 
is heard and a faulty circuit is indicated, 
the circuit may be repaired immediately 
after the blaster has assured himself that 
the blasting switch is locked in the open 
position and lead wires are short circuited. 

Hoisting 

Several new sections were added with 
respect to hoisting. A new provision speci- 
fies that utility hoists and attached equip- 
ment used for the raising and lowering of 
material are to be maintained in a safe 
working condition. Further, the hoisting 
of men or material in mine shafts by 
push-button automatic control is subject 
to the approval of the Chief Engineer. The 
general provision is added prohibiting per- 
sons to be hoisted or lowered in a shaft or 
other underground opening at a mine except 
in an approved hoisting conveyance as set 
out in the rules. This, however, does not 
include cases where men are raised or 
lowered by suitable means in construction, 
maintenance or repair work. Only author- 
ized persons may operate any equipment 
for controlling the movement of the hoist 
or interfere with the equipment in any way. 

As regards hoisting during shaft-sinking 
operations, the Act now specifies that where 
the hoisting speed exceeds 1,000 feet a 
minute men must ride in the bucket above 
the bottom crosshead stop. In a shaft or 
winze, in the course of sinking, the door 
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to cover the sinking compartments must 
be closed when men are loaded or unloaded 
except where a safety crosshead fits the 
compartment at the collar or other point 
of service. Permission must be obtained 
from the Chief Engineer before a skip is 
used for lowering or raising men in any 
shaft or winze except during sinking, inspec- 
tion or maintenance operations. 

With respect to the construction of hoists, 
a new rule provides that the doors in all 
cages and skips for raising and lowering 
men must be fitted with a suitable latch 
and have a minimum clearance at the 
bottom. The section setting out the 
requirements with respect to auxiliary 
brakes was re-worded and now provides 
that whenever men are in the shaft hoisting 
conveyance the hoist must be equipped 
with more than one brake each capable of 
stopping and holding the corresponding 
drum of the hoist. At least one of the 
brakes required must be arranged for auto- 
matic operation when any of the safety 
devices for brake application operate. In 
the case of single drum air or steam driven 
hoists, automatic valves to control engine 
compression arranged for operation by the 
safety devices may serve as a brake. Such 
arrangements are subject to the approval 
of the Mechanical Engineer. 


Haulage 


A new provision respecting locomotive 
haulage requires the locomotive operating 
platform to be provided with a suitable 
seat and an adequate guard for the pro- 
tection of the motorman. With regard to 
mechanical trackless haulage, the rules now 
state that on every level on which mechan- 
ical trackless haulage equipment is em- 
ployed, a minimum total clearance of five 
feet must be maintained between the sides 
of the haulageway or workings and the 
mechanical equipment. It is now specified 
that trackless haulage equipment, as well 
as a haulage locomotive as before, may not 
be left unattended unless the controls have 
been placed in the neutral position and the 
brakes set. As previously, persons are not 
allowed to ride on any conveyor or belt, 
but it is now specified that this does not 
apply to an escalator or man-lift approved 
by the Chief Engineer. 


Gravel Pits, Quarries, Mills and 
Metallurgical Works 

A number of changes were made in the 
special precautions, which are set out 
separately, that must be observed in sand 
and gravel pits and quarries, and in mills 
and metallurgical works. 

It is now provided that every pit or 
quarry dangerous because of its depth must 
be securely fenced or otherwise protected. 
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As regards party walls of pits and quarries, 
the rules now provide that, unless adjoining 
owners agree to dispense with the require- 
ment, in sand, clay or gravel, excavation 
operations are not to be carried on within 
a distance from the property boundary of 
half the height of the total pit face, and 
in rock quarries no excavation may be 
carried on within 15 feet of the property 
boundary. All derrick guy wires in pits 
and quarries are required to be regularly 
inspected and maintained. 

A new provision with regard to inspection 
in mills and metallurgical works requires 
all ropes, safety devices, safety catches, 
signalling devices, doors, interlocks, and 
other electrical and mechanical equipment 
to be inspected at least once a month, and 
the inspection records made available to 
the Engineer. 

Electricity 

New provisions in the electrical rules 
govern the use of portable conductors and 
the supplying of mobile equipment operat- 
ing at more than 300 volts. 


Social Legislation 
Hospital Insurance 

The Legislature made provision for a 
hospital care insurance plan to be financed 
jointly by the province and the federal 
government by enacting the Hospital Serv- 
ices Commission Act, 1957. The new Act 
replaces the Hospital Services Commission 
Act, 1956. 

There are two parts to the new Act. Part 
I continues in effect the Hospital Services 
Commission of Ontario as a corporation 
without share capital and states its function 
as “to ensure the development throughout 
Ontario of a balanced and integrated system 
of hospitals and related health facilities” 
and other duties related to this function. 
These provisions are substantially the same 
as set out in the Hospital Services Com- 
mission Act, 1956, which is repealed. 

Part II authorizes the Government of 
Ontario to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada under which 
Canada will contribute to the cost of a 
hospital care plan, and it gives the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council authority 
to establish by regulations a plan of hospi- 
tal care insurance in accordance with the 
agreement. In addition to the duties 
enumerated in Part I, the Commission is 
given the function of administering the 
hospital care insurance plan. 

Mothers Allowances 

The mothers’ allowances legislation was 
replaced by a new Act, The Mothers’ and 
Dependent Children’s Allowances Act, 1957, 
which is to come into force on proclama- 
tion. 


On introducing the Bill, the Minister of 
Public Welfare said that it inaugurated a 
new approach in providing for allowances 
to families where there are dependent chil- 
dren without a father’s income to maintain 
the home, in that it establishes the principle 
of allowances based on the budgetary 
requirements of the family within prescribed 
limits. In this way, he said, the actual 
financial requirements of the family may be 
determined and the allowances payment 
adjusted as the circumstances of the family 
change. He said also that the new legisla- 
tion will make an important change in that 
the administration of the program will be 
decentralized. 

The new legislation also makes a number 
of changes in respect to eligibility. 


Amount of Allowances 


The new Act states that allowances are 
to be determined having regard to the 
financial need of the applicant and com- 
puted in accordance with the regulations. It 
gives authority to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make regulations establishing 
classes of recipients and prescribing the 
maximum allowances that may be paid to 
each class and the manner of computing 
the amount of allowances. As at present 
there may also be provision for paying the 
whole or part of medical and dental services. 

Under the present legislation the allow- 
ance to mothers is a flat rate grant of $50 
a month for a mother with one dependent 
child, plus $10 a month for other depend- 
ants, and the allowance to foster mothers is 
$24 a month each for the first two foster 
children and $10 a month for each addi- 
tional foster child. These basic amounts 
may be supplemented in needy cases by 
an extra amount of up to $20 monthly and 
fuel allowances during the winter season. 

Eligibility 

An amendment passed in 1956 made the 
mother of an illegitimate child eligible for 
assistance if she had cared for the child 
for two years following the birth of the 
child. In the new legislation the two-year 
care requirement is removed and an unmar- 
ried mother who is caring for her child may 
receive the allowance without a waiting 
period if she is otherwise eligible. 

Another change has to do with divorced 
persons. In the existing legislation a mother 
was eligible who had divorced the father of 
the child and had been awarded custody 
of the child but only if in the divorce 
proceedings no provision had been made 
for their maintenance, or if the father had 
failed to carry out his obligations and had 
not been heard of for at least a year. Under 
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the new legislation allowances may be 
granted in all types of divorce cases if the 
need is established. 


The new legislation also specifically states 
that a mother is eligible whose husband is 
imprisoned for a period of six months. The 
only way mothers can be assisted in 
such circumstances under the present legis- 
lation is by means of the provision relat- 
ing to special circumstances in which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may direct 
that an allowance be paid. 


Some changes have also been made in 
the conditions under which a permanently 
unemployable father may receive an allow- 
ance in respect to dependent children. At 
present allowances may be granted only if 
the mother is dead or is absent from the 
home for a period of at least six months. 
Under the new Act he may receive the 
allowance if his wife has deserted him and 
has not been heard of for six months or 
more, or is a patient in a sanatorium, 
hospital or other similar institution, or is 
imprisoned for a period of six months or 
more. 


Administration 


The administration of the program will 
be conducted from the district offices of 
the Department of Welfare. The regional 
administrator in the district office will have 
authority to receive applications, determine 
the eligibility of applicants and the amount 
of the allowances, and direct payment 
accordingly. He will work under the super- 
vision of the Director of the Mothers and 
Dependent Childrens Allowances Branch of 
the Department. Provision may be made in 
regulations for establishing a board of 
review consisting of the Director and two 
or more other persons. 


Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons’ Allowances 


Amendments were made to the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act to authorize the Minister 
of Public Welfare to make an agreement 
with the federal government providing for 
payment by Canada to Ontario any portion 
of amounts of allowances paid by the proy- 
ince to blind or aged residents. The former 
wording of the section authorized agree- 
ments providing for federal assistance in the 
case of old age assistance of 50 per cent 
of allowances of a maximum of $40 a 
month of 75 per cent of such allowances 
in the case of blind recipients. 

Since the Minister of Finance announced 
in the budget speech that provision was 
being made for funds to pay, from July 1, 
50 and 75 per cent respectively of allow- 
ances of up to $46 a month to the aged 
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and blind, the amendment will enable the 
province to enter into new agreements tak- 
ing advantage of the proposed increase. 


Bills Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Labour Relations Act, which failed to get 
beyond first reading, sought to require that 
where a representation vote is taken, a 
union would be certified as bargaining agent 


if it obtained more than 50 per cent of 
the votes of all those eligible to vote and 
actually voting. The Act at present pro- 
vides that the Board will certify the union 
if it obtains more than 50 per cent of the 
ballots of all those eligible to vote. 


Another private member’s Bill sought to 
amend the Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act by bringing multiple dwellings under 
the Act. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec court holds that provisions of Quebec Minimum Wage Act and 
Order respecting tips is valid. Ontario court dismisses motion to 
quash a representation vote order of Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
appeal side, held that the sums given hat- 
‘check girls in hotels are tips, and that the 
Minimum Wage Commission was acting 
within its powers under the Act in provid- 
ing in its general order that tips belong 
to the employee and that an employer is 
not allowed to retain them, even with the 
employee’s consent. 


A motion brought in the Supreme Court 
of Ontario by the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers to quash 
a representation vote order of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board was dismissed. 


In the United States, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals at Richmond ordered enforcement 
of a National Labor Relations Board order 
requiring an employer to recognize a bar- 
gaining agent for a craft unit. The Court 
held that the Board had not acted in an 
arbitrary and unreasonable manner in 
approving the separation of a group of 
electrical workers from a plant unit. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


«++upholds decision that hotel check-room girls 
have right to retain tips or gratuities received 


On April 18, 1956, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench (in appeal) in Montreal upheld the 
judgment of the Superior Court to the 
effect that a check-room girl has the right 
to retain the “tips” or gratuities received. 

The Court ruled valid and intra vires 
section 73 of General Ordinance No. 4 
adopted by the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion that provides that tips of any kind 
whatsoever are the exclusive property of 
the employee and the employer is not 
allowed to retain them even with the 
employee’s consent. 
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The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice Casey and Mr. Justice Hyde in 
their reasons for judgment. 

The defendant company, Brandt Service 
Ltd., by agreement acquired from the 
Mount Royal Hotel the exclusive right to 
operate the check-rooms located in the hotel. 
One of the company’s obligations was to 
provide sufficient attendants to operate this 
service. In discharge of this undertaking 
the company employed plaintiff, Anne 
Fedorki, as a check-room girl. She was 
paid 30 cents an hour (twice the minimum 
wage) for a 60-hour week and in addition 
she was to receive a further sum of $2 per 
week. For her part she agreed to hand 
over to the company all sums paid to her 
by the public, whether they be called “tips” 
or not. 

Although there was nothing in the con- 
tract forbidding it, the company made no 
charge for checking services, relying on 
amounts given to the attendants or placed 
in receptacles for that purpose by customers. 
The plaintiff claimed these payments as 
“tips”; in the defendant company’s opinion 
they should be considered as payments for 
services and not “tips” in the true sense 
of the word. 

Anne Fedorki worked from September 17, 
1947, to February 9, 1948, and regularly 
turned over to the company all “tips” which 
she received. Then she left the defendant’s 
employ and on April 19, 1948, she instituted 
action claiming $3,126.44, which sum was 
made up primarily of “tips” amounting to 
more than $3,000. 

The company pleaded that the sums paid 
by hotel guests to check-room girls were 
not “tips”; and that in any event section 73 
of the Ordinance was ultra vires the 
Minimum Wage Commission. 


On September 26, 1952, the trial judge 
rejected the argument based on illegality of 
section 73; ruled that all sums paid by 
guests were “tips”; and condemned defen- 
dant to pay to plaintiff $582.16 with interest 
from April 19, 1948 (of which amount $560 
was under the heading of “tips”, the rest 
covered the claims for overtime, vacation 
pay and uniform allowance). The Court 
arbitrarily fixed the amount of “tips” to 
be recovered by plaintiff at $5 a day, 
assuming that from the evidence submitted 
it was impossible to calculate the exact 
amount. 

The judgment of the Superior Court was 
appealed by both parties, Brandt Service 
Ltd. asking that the action be dismissed 
and Anne Fedorki asking that the award 
be increased. Both appeals were dismissed 
by the Queen’s Bench Court on April 18, 
1956. 

Mr. Justice Casey, in reasons for judg- 
ment with which Mr. Justice Pratte con- 
curred, said that the main issue before the 
Court was the validity of section 73 of 
General Ordinance No. 4. The defendant 
contended that even if the sums paid by 
the hotel guests be regarded as “tips”, it 
was beyond the competence of the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission to provide that 
these “tips” should become exclusive pro- 
perty of the employee. 

The Court concurred with the ruling 
made by the trial judge that the sums 
given by hotel guests to the check-room 
girls were “tips” and not payment for 
services rendered. 


Returning to the main issue, Mr. Justice 
Casey quoted Section 13 of the Minimum 
Wage Act and Section 73 of General 
Ordinance No. 4: 


13. The Commission may, by ordinance, 
determine, for stated periods of time 
and for designated territories, the rate 
of minimum wage payable to any 
category of employees indicated by it, 
the terms of payment, working hours, 
conditions of apprenticeship, the pro- 
portion between the number of skilled 
workmen and that of apprentices in 
any stated undertaking, the classifica- 
tion of the operations and the other 
working conditions deemed in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act. 

73. Tips: Tips of any kind whatsoever are 
the exclusive property of the employee 
and the employer is not allowed to 
retain them or to consider them as 
part of the wages, even with the 
employee’s consent. 


In his opinion Section 73 is not wltra vires 
the powers of the Commission and Section 
23 of the Minimum Wage Act makes its 
contravention a matter of public order. He 
therefore reached the following conclusions: 


Section 13 empowers the Commission to 
determine minimum wages; this right em- 


braces anything that may effect, or be 
accessory to, such wages and their deter- 
mination. 

It is notorious that check-room attendants 
who are bracketed by the Ordinance with 
bell-boys, porters and messengers, operate as 
do waiters for example under a well defined 
system of “tipping” and that they depend to 
a large extent on these gratuities. It is only 
reasonable to suggest that when the Legis- 
lature empowered the Commission to fix 
minimum wages it intended that the Com- 
mission should take into consideration all 
relevant factors. It is equally reasonable to 
assume that when the Commission fixed the 
minimum wage payable to check-room atten- 
dants at $0.15 per hour its decision was 
predicated on the knowledge that the em- 
ployee had another source of remuneration: 
“tips”. Viewed in this light, Section 73 
which does nothing more than protect this 
other source of remuneration, comes squarely 
within the enabling section of the act. 

As an added reason for rejecting defen- 
dant’s argument one may refer to the fact 
that Section 13 contains the words: “the 
other working conditions deemed in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act”. So far 
the words “working conditions” have not 
been given a meaning which excludes all 
others. These words must be interpreted as 
they are used in their context. As used in 
Section 13 and bearing in mind the subject 
matter involved they are broad enough to 
embrace section 73 of the Ordinance. For 
these reasons [I am of the opinion that 
defendant’s main argument fails. 


Mr. Justice Hyde concurred with the 
opinion of the other two judges that the 
defendant’s appeal should be dismissed with 
costs. However, he dissented from other 
Justices regarding the plaintiff's appeal as 
to the amount awarded. In his opinion it 
could be established from the evidence 
submitted by the defendant that plaintiff 
was entitled to at least $7.50 a day as 
her share of the “tips” instead of $5. 
Accordingly he would have allowed plain- 
tiff’s appeal and award her $7.50 per day 
for 112 days or $850 instead of $560 as her 
share of the “tips” received by defendant. 

The Court upheld the judgment of the 
Superior Court and dismissed both appeals 
with costs. Brandt, Service Limited v. 
Fedorki; Fedorki v. Brandt Service Limited 
(1957) B.R. RJQ 190. 


Supreme Court of Ontario... 


... dismisses motion to quash Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board order directing representation vote 


Mr. Justice Stewart, in the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, on January 13 dismissed 
an application of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers to set 
aside an order of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board directing a representation vote 
in a bargaining unit composed of employees 
of Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited. 

The circumstances leading up to the 
Board’s order were that on October 31, 1956, 
the United Steelworkers of America applied 
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to the Board to be certified as bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, claiming to have 
as members of the union more than 50 per 
cent of the employees in the unit. On 
November 4 the International Union of 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers served 
notice of intervention on the ground that 
the Steelworkers did not have a majority 
of the unit as members in good standing 
according to Rule 15 of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure and asked for a hearing. On 
December 13 the Board held a hearing and 
ordered that a vote be taken to determine 
whether or not the majority of the mem- 
bers of the unit desired the Steelworkers as 
their bargaining agent. At that point the 
Mine Mill Union filed notice of motion in 
the Supreme Court of Ontario to quash the 
order on the grounds that the Board had 
no jurisdiction because the Steelworkers’ 
union had not shown that any employees 
were members in good standing of the 
union and had not complied with the pro- 
visions of its own constitution as to mem- 
bership in the union, and that the Board 
had reversed itself by making opposite 
decisions on the same evidence. 


In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Stewart examined the grounds put forward 
by the Mine Mill Union. He quoted the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act which give the 
Board authority to determine, for the pur- 
poses of the Act, whether a person is a 
member in good standing of a trade union, 
whether a proposed unit is appropriate for 
collective bargaining, and to certify an 
applicant union as a bargaining agent of 
the unit provided the majority in the unit 
are members in good standing of the appli- 
cant union or have shown by a vote that 
they desire it as their bargaining agent. 


In carrying out its duties the Board must 
abide by the rule stated in Board of Educa- 
tion v. Rice that it “must act in good 
faith and fairly listen to each side”; this 
the Board had done. Mr. Justice Stewart 
said that it was not for him to try the 
issues by way of appeal and he therefore 
was of the opinion that he should not 
review the Board’s findings. 


As to the contention that the Board had 
reversed itself on identical evidence, he 
said that it was not appropriate for him 
on application for certiorari to determine 
which of two conflicting decisions was cor- 
rect but only to consider “did the Board 
do or omit to do any act that in law is 
sufficient to base a finding that it either 
deprived itself of jurisdiction or refused 
jurisdiction?” In this case he could find 
nothing which warranted his answering the 
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question in the affirmative and he therefore 
dismissed the application. Thibeault et al 
v. Canada Labour Relations Board et al, 
Supreme Court of Ontario, January 16, 1957 
(unreported). 


U.S. Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit... 


+ «» upholds order approving a separate craft unit 
for electricians in glass manufacturing company 


On March 11, 1957, the US. Court of 
Appeals at Richmond dismissed the claim 
of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
that the National Labor Relations Board’s 
craft severance policy was unreasonable, 
and ordered the employer to bargain col- 
lectively with a craft unit severed from a 
larger unit and certified by the National 
Labor Relations Board as a proper bargain- 
ing agent. 

The court held that the local union No. 


968, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (IBEW) was properly 
certified by the Board as bargaining 


representative of a properly constituted 
bargaining unit of employees. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Chief Judge Parker in his reasons for 
judgment. Prior to May 1954, United 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 
America had represented as bargaining 
agent all of the production and maintenance 
employees at the Company’s plant. On 
May 7, 1954, Local 968 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers filed a 
petition with the Board in which it 
requested certification as bargaining repre- 
sentative of the maintenance department 
employees. Later this request was reduced 
to electricians and instrument electricians. 
After a hearing had been held, the Board, 
on September 3, 1954, rendered its decision 
in favour of a bargaining unit composed 
only of electricians and instrument elec- 
tricians and one helper, twelve persons in 
all, excluding all other employees, and 
directed that a representation vote be taken 
to determine the wishes of the members of 
the proposed unit. 

The representation vote was held on 
September 24 and all twelve of the mem- 
bers of the proposed unit voted in favour 
of the unit and of being represented by 
Local 968 as bargaining representative. 

The Local was certified by the Board on 
October 4. In a note to the representation 
order the Board stated its reasons for 
setting up a separate bargaining unit com- 
posed of electricians and instrument elec- 
tricians. The Board could not agree to the 
demand to sever a unit of all maintenance 
employees from an existing plant-wide pro- 
duction and maintenance unit, because the 
maintenance group was composed, in part, 


of machinists, welders, carpenters, painters, 
and maintenance men. Moreover, the 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America, had, since 1952, 
represented a plant-wide unit of all pro- 
duction and maintenance employees. Con- 
sequently the Board found that a unit of all 
maintenance employees was not appro- 
priate. Then the Board considered an 
alternative demand for a unit composed of 
electricians and instrument electricians. 
Regarding this request the Board stated: 


Approximately 12 electricians and instru- 
ment electricians perform the customary 
duties of their craft under the immediate 
supervision of the electrical instrument fore- 
man. Although other “craftsmen” and pro- 
duction employees may bid for jobs as 
electricians and instrument electricians, and 
although there is no formal training program 
for electricians and the instrument electri- 
cians are highly skilled, have had previous 
electrical experience or training before com- 
ing to the employer, and they perform only 
that work normally performed by their 
eraft. As it is clear from the record that 
the electricians and the instrument elec- 
tricians are craftsmen and practitioners of 
the same allied craft, and as they are sought 
to be represented by a union which his- 
torically and traditionally represents them, 
we find, contrary to the employer and the 
intervenor, that the electricians and the 
instrument electricians may constitute a 
separate appropriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. 


In spite of the fact that Local 968 was 
certified by the Board as bargaining agent 
for electricians and instrument electricians, 
the employer refused to recognize or bar- 
gain with it. 

In June 1956, the Board held that the 
employer had failed to comply with the 
Labor Management Relations Act by refus- 
ing to bargain with Local 968, and an unfair 
practice proceeding based on the refusal 
followed. 

The court in reviewing the case recalled 
that the action of the Board was taken 
pursuant to Section 9 (b) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, the pertinent 
portion of which reads as follows: 

(b) The Board shall decide in each case 
whether, in order to assure to em- 
ployees the fullest freedom in exer- 
cising the rights guaranteed by this 
subchapter, the unit appropriate for 
the purposes of collective bargaining 
shall be the employer unit, craft unit, 
plant unit, or subdivision thereof 
provided that the Board shall not. 
decide that any craft unit is inap- 
propriate for such purposes on_ the 
ground that a different unit has been 
established by a prior Board deter- 
mination unless a majority of the 
employees in the proposed craft unit 
vote against separate representation... 


(2 


Na 


In the opinion of the Court the pete 
mination of the bargaining unit under this 
provision is a matter resting in the sound 


discretion of the Board and a decision as 
to the appropriate unit cannot be disturbed 
unless the Board exercises the power. con- 
ferred on it in an arbitrary and unreason- 
able manner. 


In the case at bar the employer and 
intervenor (United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America) contended that 
the power of the Board was exercised in an 
arbitrary and unreasonable manner, because, 
in their view, the decision of the Board 
was based on the rule laid down by the 
Board in its decision in the case of American 
Potash and Chemical Co., 107 NLRB. 
1418, 33 LRRM 1380, which, in their 
opinion, is unreasonable in providing that 
“a craft group will be appropriate for 
severance purposes in cases where a true 
craft group is sought and where, in addi- 
tion, the union seeking to represent it is 
one which traditionally represent that 
craft”. Further, they contended that the 
rule was unreasonably applied in the case 
at bar because, in their opinion, the IBEW 
was not a union traditionally representing 
a craft within the meaning of the rule and 
that no such showing was made with respect 
to its Local 968. 


The Court rejected both of these conten- 
tions on the ground that the Board pointed 
out very clearly that its decision was not 
based upon the rule laid down in the 
American Potast case. Furthermore, the 
judge stated, the rule referred to is essen- 
tially one of policy for guidance of Board 
action; and where its application does not 
involve an abuse of discretion as applied 
to the facts of a particular case, there is 
no basis upon which the courts may inter- 
fere with what the Board has done. In the 
opinion of the Court there was no such 
abuse of discretion in the case at bar and 
there is nothing which could be termed 
arbitrary or unreasonable in the Board’s 
action. The electrical workers, the judge 
added, were skilled employees unquestion- 
ably presenting an appropriate unit for 
severance from other employees for the 
purpose of collective bargaining, and they 
unquestionably constituted members of a 
craft entitled to the. protection of the 
statute above quoted. Furthermore, the 
IBEW, which they chose to represent them, 
had been repeatedly held by the Board to 
be an appropriate representative of elec- 
trical workers. 


Another contention brought up by the 
employer was that the Board’s “contract 
bar” rule precluded the certification of the 
IBEW local. The meaning of that rule 
is that an existing bargaining agreement 
will normally bar a petition for redeter- 
mination of representatives; however, one 
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of the recognized exceptions is that a peti- 
tion filed before the automatic renewal date 
of an agreement and otherwise appropriate 
is not barred. The Court rejected the 
“contract bar” objection on the ground 
that the petition in the case at bar was 
filed well in advance of the renewal date 
of the agreement; furthermore the “con- 
tract bar” rule is a mere procedural one 
“which, the Board in its discretion may 


apply or waive as the facts of a given case 
may demand in the interest of stability 
and fairness in collective bargaining agree- 
ments”. 

The Court ruled that the order of the 
Board be enforced. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board v. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. et al and United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America, 39 LRRM 2557. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


First regulations issued to apply unemployment insurance to fishermen 
Minimum wage rates increased in B.C. for bus drivers, hotel industry 


New regulations under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act have initiated an unem- 
ployment insurance scheme for fishermen, 
including those who do not work under 
a contract of service. 

In British Columbia, a revised minimum 
wage order for the hotel and catering 
industry set a minimum hourly rate of 65 
cents. Three special orders for bus opera- 
tors were replaced by a new general order 
providing for a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour and requiring overtime to be paid 
for all hours worked in excess of 8} in the 
day and 47 in the week. Employees prac- 
tising certain professions and callings and 
some students were exempted from the 
Hours of Work Act and from the Minimum 
Wage Acts. 

The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
added diamond-drilling operations to the 
list of operations considered as having no 
regular work-week for the purposes of 
Order No. 4, the general minimum wage 
order. 

In Alberta, regulations issued by the 
Apprenticeship Board for the recently 
designated millwright trade provide for 
the the issuance of certificates of qualifica- 
tion to persons with at least four years of 
qualifying experience in the trade. Under 
the revised regulations for the plastering 
trade, the upper age limit for apprentices 
is raised from 21 to 24 but preference will 
be given to persons under 21. 

Other regulations deal with fees under 
the Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses 
Act and the extension of a conditional 
exemption from the overtime provision of 
the Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act. 


FEDERAL 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Regulations, adding a new Part VII 
entitled Fishermen’s Regulations, were 
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approved by P.C. 1957-442 of March 28, 
1957, effective April 1, 1957. They were 
gazetted April 10, 1957. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act was 
amended in 1956 to authorize the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, to 
develop an unemployment insurance plan 
to cover persons engaged in fishing whether 
or not they are employees, and, for the 
purposes of the scheme, to consider as the 
employer of the fisherman a person with 
whom he enters into contractual or other 
commercial relationships in respect of his 
occupation as a fisherman. The fishing 
Regulations now issued are the first step in 
putting the plan into effect. 

In order to integrate a plan for fishermen 
with the general unemployment insurance 
plan for wage earners it was necessary to 
find the equivalent of an employer to 
assume the responsibilities that fall to 
employers under the Act, and to prescribe 
a method for determining net earnings and 
the time during which they may be deemed 
to have been earned, so that there may be 
a basis for contributions similar to a weekly 
wage or salary. These matters are dealt 
with in the regulations now issued, which 
are to be followed by others dealing with 
benefits, so that consideration of applica- 
tions for benefit may begin next January 1. 
As the Minister of Labour explained in the 
House of Commons on February 1 (L.G., 
March, p. 358), the plan is that the period 
each year when benefits will be paid is the 
time of year when most fishermen are 
unemployed, January 1 to April 15. 

It is stated in the Regulations that the 
provisions of the Act and of the other parts 
of the Regulations are applicable to fisher- 
men to the extent that they are not incon- 
sistent with, or have not been specifically 
modified by, these special Regulations. The 
special features of the plan are briefly 
described below. 


Coverage 


Employment or engagement as a fisher- 
man is declared to be insurable employ- 
ment even if there is no contract of 
employment. Sharesmen and lone workers 
are thus covered, as well as wage earners. 


No upper earnings limit will apply to 
fishermen, and a fisherman is not excluded 
from coverage because of being a share- 
holder or officer of a company. 


A person who does not ordinarily derive 
his livelihood from insurable employment 
and who is engaged in fishing for an incon- 
siderable period (less than an aggregate of 
20 weeks in a year) may elect not to be 
covered, and a fisherman in the Yukon or 
Northwest Territories may so elect regard- 
less of the duration of his fishing activities. 


The Employer 

The buyer (other than a buyer such as 
a householder or restaurant operator who 
buys fish for consumption) to whom a fresh 
or cured catch is delivered is deemed to 
be the employer of the members of the 
crew who share in the returns of the catch. 
However, if there is an actual employer, 
that is a person who employs a fisherman 
under a contract of service, who is not 
himself engaged in the catch, the actual 
employer is deemed to be the employer. 

In cases where the buyer cannot be 
treated as the employer because he is out 
of the country or too far distant to have 
sufficient knowledge of the fishing operation 
to carry out the duties of an employer, and 
there is no actual employer, the skipper 
or head fisherman will be the employer. 

A catch includes Irish moss and kelp, and 
the natural by-products of fish such as 
livers and oil, but not scales, if they are 
sold separately. It does not include seals 
unless caught by a crew engaged under a 
contract of service. : 

After a person becomes the employer of 
an insured fisherman, he is required to apply 
to the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion within three days for a registration 
number and a licence to purchase “fishing 
stamps”. “Fishing stamps” are unemploy- 
ment insurance stamps in the same denom- 
inations as the usual ones, but specially 
marked. The employer is required to keep 
the records needed for determining whether 
contributions are payable, for determining 
and allocating the earnings and for record- 
ing contributions, as well as the particulars 
of any declarations used in this connection, 
and any particulars required for determin- 
ing the time of payment of the contribu- 
tions. 


Earnings 


For fishermen who are wage earners and 
whose actual employer is insuring them, no 
special provision is made for determining 
earnings, as the ordinary rules of the Act 
and Regulations will apply. Where the 
employer is the buyer, the method of deter- 
mining earnings is prescribed. Since in 
the case of fishermen who work on shares, 
and lone fishermen, the gross value of their 
sales of fish covers expenses they have had 
to incur as well as their net return from 
fishing, it is provided that the actual 
expenses, if known, or otherwise 30 per 
cent of the value of the catch, is to be 
deducted from the gross earnings, to deter- 
mine the net earnings. Where the share 
arrangement is known to the buyer, the 
determination of the net earnings of each 
individual concerned is to be made in 
accordance with that arrangement; if the 
share arrangement is not known to the 
buyer, the skipper is to be treated as 
having two shares and each of the other 
members, one share. The latter rule is 
also applied where the crew are paid wages 
by the skipper but the skipper is paid by 
the net returns from the catch, and both 
he and the rest of the crew are being 
insured by the buyer. If a husband and 
wife are engaged in a fishing operation, if 
the wife shares in the proceeds her share 
is credited to her husband for contribution 
purposes. 

In the case of a buyer (such as a 
co-operative) which pays for a catch, at 
the time of delivery, an amount less than 
the expected market price, with the adjust- 
ment to be made some months later, the 
buyer is required to make a reasonable 
estimate of the market price, which, after 
operating expenses are deducted, may serve 
as the basis for contributions. 

The Regulations also prescribe the man- 
ner in which these net earnings are to be 
allocated to calendar weeks for contribution 
purposes. As regards the net earnings from 
a catch of fresh fish, if the buyer knows 
the calendar weeks in which the fisherman 
has worked to catch the fish he is to 
record the earnings as distributed over those 
weeks. Where there are no time records, 
the general rule is to record the earnings 
for the week in which the sale is made, or 
for two weeks if the buyer knows that a 
fishing trip has extended over more than 
seven consecutive days, or where a collector 
boat which ordinarily takes a delivery from 
a fisherman every week has been delayed by 
weather. 


Net earnings from deliveries of cured 
fish, if there are no time records, are 
dealt with by a method designed to take 
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into account the time spent in curing or 
“making” the fish before sale, as well as for 
the catch. This is to be done by means 
of a “table of divisors” which sets out the 
quantity of the different kinds of cured 
fish which will represent one week. For 
instance, the divisor for dry heavy salted 
cod is three cwt., so that the net earnings 
from the sale of six ewt. of dry heavy 
salted cod would be apportioned over two 
weeks. 

Once weekly earnings have been deter- 
mined in this manner, the employer is 
required to affix “fishing stamps” in the 
insured fisherman’s book in the same 
amounts as if the weekly earnings were 
wages, subject to the provision that a 
fisherman will not be entitled to a contribu- 
tion for a week in which his net earnings 
are less than $9. In recording contributions 
arrived at by the divisor method, the buyer 
is to affix stamps for all the calendar weeks 
back to May 1 in the current fishing season 
in which unemployment insurance contri- 
butions have not already been recorded 
from either fishing or other insurable 
employment. If stamps still remain to be 
credited to the fisherman, he will recom- 
mence and affix these as additional con- 
tributions, again working backwards as 
far as May 1. 

Pending the making of the regulations 
dealing with fishermen’s benefit, no account 
will be taken of any contributions made in 
respect of fishing, either for purposes of 
qualification or for determining the rate 
or duration, in connection with any claim 
for unemployment benefit. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act governing the millwright and 
plastering trades made by the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Board following inquiries 
and approved by the Lieutenant Governor 
on January 29 by O.C. 169/57 and O.C. 
170/57 were gazetted February 15. 


The Millwright Trade 


The regulations for the millwright trade 
are the first to be issued in Alberta, as 
the trade was designated only last December 
(L.G., Feb., p. 207). The new regulations, 
which are similar to other apprenticeship 
regulations approved in recent years, lay 
down rules respecting certificates of quali- 
fication, eligibility, term of apprenticeship, 
training, hours and wages. 

As in the machinist, sheet metal and 
painting and decorating trades, provision 
is made for issuing certificates of qualifica- 
tion to persons who have not served a 
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formal apprenticeship. Upon submission of 
proof of efficiency a certificate of qualifica- 
tion may be issued to a journeyman with 
at least four years of qualifying experience 
in the millwright trade prior to the publica- 
tion of these regulations, provided he 
applies within 180 days from February 15, 
1957. A candidate who applies after the 
expiration of the 180-day period will be 
required to take an examination to establish 
his proficiency. If he fails the examination 
he will be given an appropriate standing as 
an apprentice and will be allowed to regis- 
ter as an apprentice and complete his 
training according to the Act and these 
regulations, 


A journeyman who is granted a certificate 
of qualification may be asked to appear 
for re-examination at the discretion of the 
Apprenticeship Board; if he fails, his cer- 
tificate may be cancelled. The Department 
of Industries and Labour may also cancel 
a certificate which has been obtained by 
means of a fraudulent declaration, signa- 
ture or testimonial. 


A candidate for apprenticeship in the 
millwright trade must be at least 18 years 
of age and must have completed Grade 9 
or its equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship is four years, 
including the three-month probationary 
period. Allowance will be made, however, 
for experience in the trade and for tech- 
nical or vocational training. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to one, with an employer who 
employs one journeyman or who is him- 
self a journeyman being permitted one 
apprentice. As is the custom in other 
trades, an apprentice transferred tempor- 
arily by arrangement with the Director of 
Apprenticeship for the purpose of learning 
a branch of the trade not carried out by 
the employer to whom he is apprenticed 
will not be counted in the quota. 


The same provision is made for technical 
and practical training as in other designated 
trades. Apprentices are required to attend 
the educational classes prescribed by the 
Board at which technical instruction will be 
given in accordance with an approved 
syllabus. Employers must also give instruc- 
tion and practical training in all branches 
of the trade, including the selection and 
preparation of materials. 

As in the other trades, an apprentice 
must pass the prescribed trade tests and 
trade exmainations and must also have 
satisfactory reports from his employer and 
from the trade school before he may be 
granted an annual certificate of progress 
or a final certificate of qualification as a 


journeyman. If an employer fails to send 
in a report, the apprentice will be deemed 
to have made satisfactory progress. 

With respect to hours, the regulations 
provide that an apprentice must work the 
same number of hours in a day and in a 
week as a journeyman. 

As in other trades, the minimum rates 
payable to apprentices when not attending 
technical classes are specified percentages 
of the prevailing wages of a journeyman. 
Increases are not automatic, however, as in 
the majority of trades, but are contingent 
upon successful completion of the year’s 
technical training as is the case in the 
machinist trade. For registered employment 
prior to first year technical training, the 
rate is 45 per cent. This must be increased 
to 60 per cent after successful completion 
of first year technical training with a 
further increase to 70 per cent after a 
second successful year. From the time he 
passes his third year until he completes 
his apprenticeship training, the apprentice 
must receive at least 85 per cent of a 
journeyman’s wage. If the term of appren- 
ticeship is reduced, wages are to be adjusted 
accordingly. 


The Plastering Trade 


The new regulations for the plastering 
trade replace those approved in July 1949 
by O.C. 1057/49 (L.G. 1949, p. 1571), mak- 
ing some changes in the rules respecting 
eligibility, term of apprenticeship and wage 
rates. 

The age requirement has been changed, 
the new regulations providing that, subject 
to the Act and the regulations, any person 
between the ages of 16 and 24 years and 
preferably not over the age of 21 years 
is eligible for apprenticeship. The Board 
may also declare anv other person eligible 
on the recommendation of the Local 
Advisory Committee. Formerly, no person 
over 21 years was considered except a 
veteran whom the Board had accepted on 
the advice of the Local. Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The educational standard is the same, 
an apprentice in the plastering trade being 
required to have completed Grade 9 or 
its equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship continues to 
be four years, including the three-month 
probationary period. Allowance is now 
made, however, for experience in the trade 
as well as for technical or vocational train- 
ing. Previously, unless specially authorized 
by the Board, time-credit was not given for 
any but indentured experience. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is now one to three instead of one to one. 
However, an employer who employs one 


journeyman or who is himself a journeyman 
may have one apprentice, as formerly. 

There are a few changes with respect to 
wages. The minimum starting rate is still 
40 per cent of the prevailing journeyman’s 
wage, but it is now payable for the first 
six months of employment rather than for 
registered employment prior to basic train- 
ing, as formerly. Increases continue to be 
automatic, the regulations providing for an 
increase to 50 per cent after six months 
and for further increases to 55, 60, 70 and 
80 per cent, respectively, after six-month 
intervals. During the seventh and eighth 
six-month periods, the apprentice must not 
receive less than 90 per cent of a journey- 
man’s wage. 

Under the former regulations, the 50-per- 
cent-rate was payable the first six months 
after basic training. Half-yearly increases 
were also provided for, bringing the rates 
up to 50, 60, and 70 per cent. During 
the fifth and sixth six-month period after 
basic training the minimum rate payable to 
an apprentice was 90 per cent of a journey- 
man’s rate. 

As in the other trades where automatic 
increases are provided for, the Board may 
permit an employer to withhold an increase 
from an apprentice who has failed to qualify 
for an annual certificate of progress. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act, 
| Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations recently revised its minimum 
wage order for the hotel and catering indus- 
try, increasing the rate to 65 cents an 
hour, and replaced the three special orders 
for bus drivers by a new general order 
providing for a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour for bus operators throughout the 
province. It also issued two regulations 
exempting certain students-in-training and 
persons practising specified professions and 
callings from the operation of the Hours of 
Work Act and the Male and Female Mini- 
mum Wage Acts. 

The two new minimum wage orders, 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 52 (1957) and Male and Female Mini- 
mum Wage Order No. 17 (1957), were 
gazetted on March 28, to take effect May 6. 
The new regulations, Regulation No. 44 
(1957) under the Hours of Work Act and 
Regulation No. 5 under the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts, were gazetted 
March 21, 


Minimum Wages 


Hotel and Catering Industry 

The order for the hotel and catering 
industry, Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Order No. 52 (1957), has the same coverage 
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as Order No. 52, (1951) (L.G. 1952, p. 314), 
the order which it replaces. It applies to 
hotels, lodging-houses, clubs, restaurants, 
cafés, eating-houses, dance-halls, cabarets, 
banquet-halls, ice-cream parlours, soda- 
fountains, lunch-wagons, hospitals, sana- 
toria, nursing homes, dining-rooms or kit- 
chens in connection with industrial or com- 
mercial establishments or office buildings 
or schools or any similar place where food 
or lodging is furnished, for which a charge 
is made, whether operated independently or 
in connection with any other business. All 
employees in such establishments are 
covered except graduate nurses, student- 
nurses training in approved schools of 
nursing, students employed in the schools 
in which they are enrolled, pages, employees 
covered by another order specifically defin- 
ing their work, and persons acting in a 
supervisory or managerial capacity. 

The same limitations are imposed on 
hours of work as formerly. Unless different 
arrangements are authorized by the Board 
in accordance with the Hours of Work Act, 
employees are not permitted to work 
beyond eight hours in the day and 44 in 
the week except during emergencies, when 
they may work up to nine hours in any one 
day provided the weekly hours do not 
exceed 44, 

As previously, a 32-hour rest period must 
be given each week, which in exceptional 
cases may be varied by the Board upon 
the joint application of the employer and 
the employees. The employer is also 
required to provide suitable restrooms and 
adequate toilet and washroom facilities for 
his employees. If the Board finds that 
these do not meet the requirements, it may 
order the employer to make the necessary 
changes within a specified period of time. 

Unlike the former order, which provided 
for two minimum rates, a weekly rate ($22) 
which governed all employees working 40 
or more hours a week and an hourly rate 
(55 cents) which covered all employees who 
normally worked less than 40 hours in a 
week, the new order establishes one basic 
rate (65 cents) for the hotel and catering 
industry. As usual, however, an exception 
may be made in the case of part-time 
employees, apprentices, and handicapped 
persons for whom the Board has issued 
permits to work for less than the minimum 
wage, the order providing that these em- 
ployees must be paid the rate specified in 
the permit. 

One and one-half the regular rate must 
again be paid for all hours worked in excess 
of eight in the day and 44 in the week 
where the hours worked do not exceed 
eight im any one day. In the exceptional 
cases provided for under the Hours of Work 
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Act where employees are permitted to make 
other arrangements respecting hours, the 
overtime rate need not be paid until the 
employees have completed the hours agreed 
upon. Under the new order the overtime 
rate may also be varied by the Board in 
the case of any part of the hotel and cater- 
ing industry which has been exempted from 
the operation of the Hours of Work Act. 

There are two minor changes with respect 
to the daily guarantee. The basic provisions 
may no longer be varied by the Board but 
are now subject to the same qualifications 
as in other orders. An employee must be 
paid at least two hours’ pay at the regular 
rate if he reports for work in response to 
a call unless his condition is such that he 
is not competent to perform his duties or 
has failed to comply with the Accident- 
Prevention Regulations of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and four hours’ pay 
if he commences work, except where his 
work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. School students 
reporting for work on school days are to 
be paid for the entire period spent at the 
place of work, with a minimum in any one 
day of two hours’ pay at the regular rate. 

The employer is again forbidden to 
require an employee, as a condition of 
employment, to partake of meals and to 
make use of lodging provided by him. 
However, if the employee voluntarily agrees 
to partake of the meals and use the accom- 
modation provided by the employer, and, 
if in the opinion of the Board, the accom- 
modation or board is inadequate or if the 
charge made is excessive, the Board may so 
notify the employer who thereafter may 
not make any deductions from the em- 
ployee’s wages except as may be specified 
by the Board in its notice. 

As formerly, no charges or deductions 
from employees’ wages may be made for 
accidental breakages. 

The order also. contains the usual provi- 
sions respecting semi-monthly pay, posting 
of orders and work schedules and the keep- 
ing of records. 

Order No. 54 of 1952 (L.G. 1952, p. 947), 
the hotel and catering order for resort 
hotels in unorganized territory during the 
summer season, continues in effect. This 
order permits employees in resort hotels to 
work up to 10 hours in a day and up to 
52 hours in a week but requires the over- 
time rate to be paid for all hours worked 
in excess of 44 in a week. It also provides 
that employees must be given a rest period 
of 24 consecutive hours in each calendar 
week unless the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions approves a different arrangement. 


Bus Operators 


The new order for bus operators, Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Order No. 17 
(1957), is the first general order to be 
issued in British Columbia for this occupa- 
tion. It applies to all bus operators in the 
province except drivers exclusively engaged 
in transporting passengers to and from 
schools and churches. The three rescinded 
orders had a more restricted coverage, 
Orders 70 and 70A of .1940 applying to 
male bus drivers on Vancouver Island and 
Saltspring Island and Order No. 76 (1942) 
covering only female drivers in Vancouver 
and its environs. 

The new order places the same inter- 
pretation on the expression “bus operator,” 
defining the term as “any employee in 
charge of or driving a motor vehicle with 
seating accommodation for more than seven 
passengers used for the conveyance of the 
public, for which a charge is made”. 

In keeping with recent practice, the new 
order makes no distinction between full- 
time and part-time employees, providing 
for only one basic rate, $1 an hour. For- 
merly, two minimum rates were set, a 
60-cent rate which applied to drivers on 
a 40-to-50-hour week and a 66-cent rate for 
operators working less than 40 hours a 
week. Order 70 also stated that the mini- 
mum wage applied to the time of a bus 
driver while on duty and waiting on call, 
including time spent dead-heading from the 
employer’s headquarters or garage to take 
charge of a bus as well as all the time 
occupied by a driver from the time he 
reported for duty at the headquarters or 
garage of his employer until he returned 
again. This definition is not in the new 
order. 

The new order has the usual daily 
guarantee provision which, besides requir- 
ing that every operator be paid at his 
regular rate of pay for the entire period 
spent at the place of work on the call of 
the employer, guarantees every operator a 
minimum of two hours’ pay at the regular 
rate if he reports for work in response to a 
call and four hours’ pay if he commences 
work, subject to the usual qualifications. 
This provision represents a gain for male 
operators on Vancouver Island and Salt- 
spring Island, as under the previous order 
these employees were entitled to only one 
hour’s pay for reporting for duty on the 
call of the employer. The female order 
did not have a daily guarantee provision. 


Another departure is that time and one- 
half the regular rate must be paid for all 
hours worked beyond 84 in the day and 47 
in the week where the hours worked do not 
exceed 84 on any one day. The former 


male order set a minimum overtime rate 
of 90 cents an hour payable after nine 
hours in the day and 50 in the week. No 
overtime rate was provided for women 
drivers under Order No. 76. 

As was the case under the former male 
order, the overtime rate does not apply to 
waiting time when the driver is occupied 
on special trips, charter trips, excursions 
and overloads. The new order also states 
that the overtime rate does not apply 
to waiting time resulting from any factor 
completely beyond the control of the em- 
ployer nor to the lay-over time of a bus 
operator. 

Except for the punitive overtime rate, the 
new order impeses no limitation on hours 
nor does it provide for a weekly rest. This 
represents no change for male drivers, as 
there were no provisions of this kind in 
Order No. 70. Order No. 76, however, did 
place a restriction on the working hours 
of women operators and also provided for 
a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours. 

Unlike the former orders which prohibited 
deductions for uniforms except on terms 
fixed by the Board, the new order lays 
down no rules with respect to uniforms or 
special wearing apparel. However, em- 
ployees are covered by the general order 
respecting uniforms, Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Order No. 3 (1946), which 
provides that an employer who requires 
his workers to wear uniforms or other 
special apparel must supply and service 
them free of charge to his employees, except 
in cases where the Board approves another 
arrangement upon the joint application of 
the employer and the employees. 


Exemptions 

Regulation No. 44 (1957) provides that 
the Hours of Work Act will not apply to 
persons entitled to practise a profession or 
calling under any of the following Acts or 
to students enrolled under these Acts: 
Architectural Profession Act, Chartered 
Accountants Act, Chiropody Act, Chiro- 
practic Act, Dentistry Act, Engineering 
Profession Act, 1955, Insurance Act, Land 
Surveyors Act, Legal Professions Act, 1955, 
Medical Act, Naturopathic Physicians Act, 
Optometry Act, Real-estate Agents’ Licens- 
ing Act, Securities Act and Veterinary Act. 

Persons licensed to practise a profession 
or calling under the acts listed above and 
students registered under any of these acts 
were also exempted from the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts by Regulation 
No. 5, which went into effect on March 21, 
rescinding Regulation No. 4 (1957). This 
last order had previously exempted students 
registered under the Chartered Accountants 
Act and students-at-law and articled clerks 
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enrolled under the Legal Professions Act 
(L.G., March, p. 349) from the operation 
of the Minimum Wage Acts. 

Somewhat similar exemptions have been 
approved in two other provinces in recent 
months. Last December, the Alberta Board 
of Industrial Relations issued three orders 
granting total or partial exemption from 
the wages and hours provisions of the 
Alberta Labour Act and orders under the 
Act to field employees in the land survey- 
ing industry, commercial travellers, insur- 
ance agents and real estate and securities 
salesmen (L.G., March, p. 348). The new 
Manitoba minimum wage order gazetted on 
January 12, (L.G., March, p. 349) exempted 
members of and students training for the 
professions of accountancy, architecture, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, nurs- 
ing and pharmacy. 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 


New regulations under the Manitoba 
Licensed Practical Nurses Act providing for 
higher minimum fees for practical nurses 
were gazetted March 2, replacing those 
authorized by Man. Reg. 26/53 (L.G. 1953, 
p. 1656). 

The new regulations provide that the 
minimum gross fees that may now be 
charged for an 8-hour, 10-hour, 12-hour or 
20-hour day are $7.20, $9, $10.80, and $12, 
respectively. The former regulations pro- 
vided for daily minimum rates of $6, $7.50, 
$9 and $10 and also stated that a licensed 
practical nurse was responsible for her own 
board, room and maintenance. 

Where a practical nurse is employed and 
paid by the month or longer period, the 
minimum monthly salary that she may now 
receive is $160, plus laundering of uniforms, 
which represents an increase of $25 over 
the former rate. 

The rules respecting hours are unchanged. 
A nurse who is on duty or on call for more 
than 12 hours in any day must have four 
hours off duty and at least six hours for 
sleep. As formerly, working hours for prac- 
tical nurses employed by the month may 
not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the 
week. 

The regulations again provide that a 
licensed practical nurse who has completed 
a@ year’s continuous service with one em- 
ployer is entitled to two weeks’ annual 
vacation with pay or to the period pro- 
vided for under the Vacations with Pay 
Act, whichever is the greater. The defini- 
tion of a year’s continuous service is the 
same as formerly and means a period of 
not less than 95 per cent of the regular 
working hours within the 12 months 
immediately preceding the vacation. 
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The new regulations were approved by 
Man. Reg. 14/57 and went into effect on 
February 25. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Two orders of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission making minor amend- 
ments to Order No. 4, 1958, the general 
minimum wage order covering the majority 
of unorganized workers in the province, and 
to Order No. 8, 1957, the new vacation 
order issued in January, were approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on 
March 7 by O.C. 211 and were gazetted 
March 16. 


Minimum Wages 

The amendment to Order 4, adds 
diamond-drilling undertakings to the list of 
establishments and undertakings for which 
no regular work-week is prescribed. As a 
result, persons engaged in diamond-drilling 
operations will now be subject to the same 
wage provisions as employees in other 
undertakings without a fixed work-week. 
The minimum rates payable to experienced 
employees are 51 cents in Zone I, 46 cents 
in Zone II and 41 cents in Zone III. For 
inexperienced employees the rates are 39 
cents, 86 cents and 31 cents, respectively. 

Employers are not compelled to pay 
overtime rates to employees employed in 
diamond-drilling undertakings nor are they 
required to guarantee them the three-hour 
minimum or a weekly rest period. They 
are obliged, however, to give them an 
annual holiday with pay and the other 
benefits provided under the general vacation 
order. 


Annual Vacations 

The amendment to Order No. 3, 1957, 
is a correction to the revised order in order 
to make it clear that, while vacation-with- 
pay credit books and stamps are intended 
primarily for use in the building construc- 
tion industry, they may also be sold to 
other employers and employees so that 
employees who are entitled to a vacation 
with pay may have their vacation indem- 
nities paid with vacations-with-pay credit 
stamps if they and the employer so agree. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


A conditional exemption from the over- 
time provision of the Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act which formerly applied only 
to employees of swimming pools operated 
by the City of Regina has been extended 
to municipal swimming pool employees in 
Saskatoon by O.C. 479/57, which was 
gazetted March 15, rescinding O.C. 1198/55 
(L.G. Sept. 1955, p. 1064). 

(Continued on page 628) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claims for benefit in February down 45 per cent from January 
but up 3 per cent from February 1956. Statistics* show more claimants 
on “live” file and benefit payments higher than month and year earlier 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
February was 45 per cent below that of 
January but about 3 per cent higher than 
in February 1956. The nation-wide railway 
strike which began on January 2 was prob- 
ably the main cause of the large number of 
claims in January. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 190,714 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada in February, compared with 359,384 
in January and 185,016 in February 1956. 

There was no substantial change in the 
volume of recorded unemployment as 
indicated by the count of claimants having 
an unemployment register in the “live file” 
on February 28 (572,387, of which 467,532 
were males and 104,855 were females) com- 
pared with the count at the end of January, 
545,981 (444,052 males and 101,929 females). 
In comparison with the same date last year, 
the current figures represent an increase 
of about 12 per cent (February 1956 data 
are: 510,963; 413,083 males and 97,880 
females). 

Adjudications of initial and renewal 
claims numbered 238,490, of which 159,285, 
or more than 65 per cent, were categorized 
“entitled to benefit”. When initial and 
renewal claims are examined separately, 
however, substantial differences are shown 
in the proportion of entitlements, with about 
60 per cent of the initial and more than 
90 per cent of the renewal being classed as 
“entitled”. The low-qualifying ratio in the 
case of initial claims is mainly caused by 
the inclusion of the cases in which the 
benefit period is not established (of the 
76,026 inital claims classed as “not entitled”, 
62,973 or 83 per cent were cases in which 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


the benefit period was not established), and 
the number of such adjudications is con- 
siderably higher during the months when 
the seasonal benefit is applicable. 

Disqualifications totalled 27,787, including 
those arising from revised and seasonal 
benefit claims, the chief reasons being: 
“Voluntarily left employment without just 
cause”, 8,836 cases; ‘not capable of and not 
available for work”, 5,837 cases and “loss 
of work due to a labour dispute”, 2,960 
cases, the majority of which were in respect 
of participants in the railway dispute. 

New beneficiaries in receipt of either 
regular or seasonal benefit during February 
totalled 210,270, compared with 295,461 dur- 
ing January and 173,759 during February 
1956. 

Benefit payments (constituting regular 
and seasonal benefit) totalled .$38,603,408 in 
compensation for 1,831,424 weeks during 
February, $33,439,112 and 1,605,948 weeks 
during January and $32,188,102 and 1,733,- 
650 weeks during February 1956. 

Complete weeks totalled 1,715,252, com- 
prising more than 90 per cent of the total 
weeks compensated, while the proportion 
of partial weeks due to excess earnings was 
in excess of 60 per cent. 

The average weekly benefit rate was 
$21.08, compared with $20.82 for January 
and $18.57 for February 1956. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit was 457,800 for February, 365,000 
for January and 416,100 for February 1956. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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Claims totalling 64,924 were considered 
for seasonal benefit; 1,951 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims. 

Claims adjudicated numbered 64,730, of 
which 41,304 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
103,741. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,937,616 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At February 28 employers registered num- 
bered 290,023, an increase of 658 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 4,495 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 


across Canada. Of these, 3,617 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 878 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 69 cases, 
16 against employers and 53 against claim- 
ants*. Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 451.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$20,099,433.52 compared with $23,074,431.68 
in January and $20,043,948.42 in Feb- 
ruary 1956. Benefit payments in February 
amounted to $38,586,547.49 compared with 
$33,421,774.13 in January and $32,168,997.54 
in February 1956. The balance in the fund 
at February 28 was $897,942,373.80; at 
January 31 there was a balance of $916,- 
429,487.77 and at February 29, 1956, of 
$873,417,741.80. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1345, February 25, 1957 
(Translation) 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked as a labourer for Shawinigan 
Chemicals Ltd., from 1944 to July 30, 1956, 
when he was suspended for misconduct. 
After the claimant had filed his claim for 
benefit on August 1, the employer informed 
the local office that the claimant had 
smoked where smoking was prohibited and 
that, although this was his first offence, he 
should have been aware of the fact that he 
was thus violating regulations, as for the 
past six years there were rooms for that 
purpose. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from July 
29th to September 8th, 1956, pursuant to 
section 60(1) of the Act. The claimant 
appealed to a board of referees, stating 
that, when the incident which brought 
about his suspension occurred, he was hay- 
ing his lunch with a co-worker; that each 
of them had lighted one cigarette on the 


_*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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burners of an electric stove which were 
on all the time, and that consequently he 
did not break the regulations by smoking 
if the fact that this stove was a greater 
explosion hazard was taken into account. 

The board of referees, after having heard 
the claimant and a representative of his 
union at Joliette, Que., on August 29, 1956, 
unanimously upheld the appeal. The board 
expressed the opinion that the suspension 
of the claimant was out of line with the 
contravention, considering the surrounding 
circumstances and the fact that his smoking 
companion was his foreman and that the 
employer had used this case to set a good 
example. 

The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire on October 16, 
1956, alleging that the decision of the 
board of referees was not in accordance 
with decision CUB-584 dealing with similar 
facts and which had been brought to the 
attention of the board. 


Conclusions: The evidence clearly indi- 
cates that the claimant has knowingly con- 
travened the company’s regulations and I 
consider that the board of referees erred 


in upholding the appeal on the grounds that 
the employer’s decision was out of propor- 
tion with the transgression. 

Under the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the competent authori- 
ties have, under special circumstances, the 
right to impose or reduce the usual dis- 
qualification of six weeks. In the present 
case, the board of referees could have 
exercised this privilege rather than give a 
decision contrary to the. established juris- 
prudence. 

I am willing, however, because among 
other reasons this was the claimant’s first 
offence during his several years in this 
company’s employ, to reduce the disqualifi- 
cation period to three weeks, and I so 
direct. 


Decision CUB-1351, March 1, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 41 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on June 25, 1956, 
stating that she had worked as a machine 
operator for a firm of envelope manufac- 
turers in Toronto, Ont., at $1.11 an hour 
from April 4 to May 2, 1956, when she 
voluntarily left because the high speed of 
the machine in operation and the pressure 
of production were affecting her nerves. 
Previously she had been intermittently 
employed in the same capacity by the 
above-mentioned firm from 1944 to January 
20, 1956, when she voluntarily left because 
the work was too heavy. 

On August 14, 1956, the local office 
notified her of an offer of employment as 
a trainee with a firm of printers in Toronto 
at a starting wage of 70 cents an hour, 
in accordance with the prevailing rate of 
pay in the district for that type of work. 
As in the case of the previous employment, 
the hours of work were eight a day and 
40 a week. She refused to apply because, 
with 20 years’ experience as envelope 
machine operator, she did not want to learn 
a new trade (bookbinding). The local 
office commented that, until the time of 
the offer, she had worked only two months 
in 1956; that she was still interested in 
employment in her regular occupation 
although she did not intend to return to 
her former employer; and that there was 
no opening in her trade. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
August 12 to September 22, 1956, because 
in his opinion she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment (section 59 (1) (a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, chiefly on the grounds that the 
rate of pay offered was much lower than 


what she had been receiving and that she 
hoped to get work as an envelope machine 
operator within a few weeks’ time. 

The board of referees which heard the 
case in Toronto on September 12, 1956, 
unanimously allowed the appeal on the 
grounds that, while it was true that she 
had worked only two months in 1956 owing 
to her own illness and that of her mother, 
she should have been given more than 
seven weeks in which to find employment 
in her regular occupation. 

The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire on November 
7, 1956, contending that, if the claimant “is 
to secure continuous employment, it is 
apparent that the work must be in an 
occupation other than her usual occupa- 
tion”. 

In a subsequent submission the claimant 
stated that, as she had been unsuccessful in 
securing employment in her trade at $1.11 
an hour, she had looked for other work 
and obtained a job as a sales clerk which, 
while at a wage lower than the salary she 
had previously received, was more remun- 
erative than the position of trainee at 70 
cents an hour. 


Conclusions: I do not feel that there 
is sufficient justification to reverse the 
unanimous decision of the board of referees. 


It is true that, because her health allowed 
her to perform the work of a machine 
operator only spasmodically, the claimant 
should have been prepared to accept any 
offer of suitable employment in another 
occupation. 

The claimant’s health, though she may 
not have realized it, apparently had reached 
that stage where the strain of machine work 
was more than her nerves could stand. The 
board of referees may well have considered 
that, under the particular circumstances, to 
provide one type of machine work for 
another, did not constitute “suitable em- 
ployment” within the meaning of section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act. 

Moreover, considering her long years of 
experience in the labour field, I am not 
satisfied that the board erred in finding that 
the position of a trainee at 70 cents an 
hour with a printing firm was unsuitable. 
In any event, I am prepared to give the 
claimant the benefit of any doubt which I 
may have in that respect. 

It is to be noted that, since the appeal 
was lodged, the claimant has on her own 
initiative found a job far removed from 
machine work, namely, that of a sales clerk, 
and at a rate of pay in excess of 70 cents 
an hour. 

The appeal is dismissed. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 137 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 97 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. — 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, naticnal origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Post OfiG@ ssi, -scterayee tga see ehe: Aa ete eee 20 $171,854.41 
RiC.MUP. | cack eee steht eee eee 2 77,480.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $9,618.29 was collected from 14 employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 335 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gagetown N B: Community Enterprises Ltd, construction of 191 housing units & 
services. Renfrew Ont: A B Taylor Construction Co, construction of 13 housing units. 
Toronto Ont: Louis Donolo (Ontario) \Ltd, construction of apartment bldgs & day care 
centre, Regent Park South; Consolidated Building Corp, construction of 148 row housing 
units, Regent Park South. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Smith & Elston Co Ltd, miscellaneous repairs to 
Moose Factory IRS, Moose Factory Island. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Jim Riley 
Construction, construction of power line from Sanatorium Board of Manitoba Hospital 


Power Plant to Guy IRS. 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford N S: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, erection of chain link fence, 
RCN Magazine. Deep Brook N S: Thompson Esq, grading of sports field, HMCS Corn- 
walls. St Hubert Que: Gerard Sicotte Construction Ltd, construction of water supply 
main to alert hangar area, RCAF Station. St Johns Que: R Desrosiers & Frere Ltee, 
supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for OR Mess, RCAF Station. Valcartier 
Que: C Jobin Ltee, construction of propellant static test stand, bldg 274, CARDE. Camp 
Ipperwash Ont: H J Kedrosky, sewage treatment installation. Shirley Bay Ont: Ross 
Structural Steel Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for radio physics 
laboratory, Defence Research Board. Toronto Ont: John Inglis Co Ltd, construction 
of climatic chambers, Downsview Medical Laboratory. Trenton Ont: The Tatham Co 
Ltd, extension to officers’ mess, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Lundy Fence Co Ltd, 
erection of chain link fence, RCAF Station; Queensview Construction & Development Ltd, 
construction of barrack block & outside services, RCAF Station; Queensview Construction 
& Development Ltd, construction of ration depot, (RCASC) RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
International Water Supply Ltd, development of well & supply & installation of deep 
well pump, motor standby engine, etc, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Redi-Mix Ltd, 
repair & construction of roads & parking areas, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Depart- 
ment of Highways of Alberta, construction of gravel cut-off connection road, RCAF 
Station. Penhold Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, repairs to runway, taxistrip, etc, RCAF 
Station; Wilson & Wilson Ltd, construction of sludge drying beds, RCAF Station. Comox 
B C: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of ME garage & 
refuelling tender garage, RCAF Station; International Water Supply Ltd, replacement of 
No 2 well with gravel wall well, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: John Inglis Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of two steam generating units, HMC Dockyard. Kamloops B C: 
Stange Construction Co Ltd, addition to Naval Stores Bldg No 25, RCNAD. Sea Island 
BC: C J Oliver Ltd, extension to fire hall, ete, RCAF Station. 

Building and Maintenance 

Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, 
Fort Henry Heights. North Bay Ont: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, exterior painting of 
PMQs. Winnipeg Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, asphalt paving of MT compounds, 
Fort Osborne Barracks. Calgary Alta: Gallelli Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, paving of parking 
lots, RCAF Station. Camp Wainwright Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, construction of 
sidewalks & retaining walls, stage 1. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Mrs Annie Manderson, catering at Buckmaster’s Field. Bedford N 8: 
Howard Brunt, extension of fire alarm & telephone systems, RCN Magazines; Bryant 
Electric Co Ltd, construction of overhead transmission line, RCN Magazine. Dartmouth 
N S: Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd, construction of retaining wall 
& metal drain, RCN Air Station. Truro N S: George E Waugh, construction of rifle 
range, Armouries. Utopia N B: Cordner, Hubert & Bond Ltd, catering at Camp Utopia. 
Barrie Ont: Willard & Bluj, interior painting of Armouries. Centralia Ont: Len J 
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McCarthy, interior painting of barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Chatham Ont: D J Tarry 
Construction Co, alterations to ladies’ washroom & sergeants’ mess, Armouries. Ottawa 
Ont: Maintenance & Construction Co, installation of floor covering, CASEE; Morrison- 
Lamothe Bakery Ltd, catering at Camp Connaught. Trenton Ont: Willard & Bluj, 
exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station; Weatherproofing Ltd, insulation & repair of 
steam heating system, RCAF Station. Colwood B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, renova- 
tions to bldg No 12, DND Property. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions to galley area, bldg No 89, HMCS Naden. 


National Harbours Board 


Churchill Man: Kummen-Shipman Electric Ltd, rewiring of No 1 annex, grain 
elevator. 
National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Ross-Meagher Ltd, construction of structural test slab,’ Montreal Road 
Laboratories. 


Department of Public Works 


Pike’s Arm Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, *dredging. St Lawrence Nfld: Grant- 
Mills Ltd, construction of wharf & shed. Charlottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, 
*repairs to dredge PWD No 12; Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, *repairs to dredge Pownal No 2; 
Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, *repairs to tug Fredericton. Georgetown P E I: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, *dredging; Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, reconstruction of 
railway wharf. New London Bay P E I: Edward MacCallum, harbour improvements. 
Skinner’s Pond P E I: Morrison & McRea Ltd, breakwater construction. Summerside 
P EI: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Amherst N S: M F Schurman Co Lid, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Arichat N S: Tidewater Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf reconstruction & dredging. Caribou N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Cribbens Point N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Drum Head N S: Joseph Almon, harbour improvements. Pictou N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, *repairs to pontoons, dredge PWD No 21. Port Hawkesbury N S: Port Hawkes- 
bury Marine Railway Co Ltd, *repairs to tugCanso. Sambro N S: Mosher & Rawding 
Ltd, wharf extension. Shelburne N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf extension. Island 
River N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, harbour improvements. St Thomas N B: 
Colin R MacDonald Ltd, construction of wharf. White Head (Grand Manan) N B: J W 
McMulkin & Son Ltd, construction of breakwater. Clarke City Que: Capt Irenee Ver- 
reault, *dredging. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *towing, docking & painting, 
etc, of dredge PWD No 130 & tug Bersimis. Newport Point Que: Emile Cloutier, con- 
struction of wharf. Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Hamilton 
Ont: Frisina Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to Postal Station “B”. Jersey 
River Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, stage 3. 
Kenora Ont: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of freight shed. Kingston Ont: 
James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Lake Matinenda Ont: R A 
Blyth, wharf construction. Leamington Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Ottawa Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, extension to storage bldg, National 
Gallery of Canada. Pefferlaw River Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, reconstruction of 
training wall, stage 3. Port Hope Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Toronto Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging in Eastern Channel. Emerson Man: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of highway offices & alterations to existing bldg, 
Customs & Immigration Terminal. Weyburn Sask: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of federal bldg. Wolseley Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. 
Beaver Lodge Alta: C H Whitham Ltd, construction of header house. Creston B C: A E 
Jones Co Ltd, construction of office & laboratory bldg. Nanaimo B C: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, extension to assembly wharf. Summerland B C: Kenyon & Co Ltd, construction 
of laboratory & office bldg. Vancouver (First Narrows) B C: British Columbia Bridge & 
Dredging Co Ltd & North Western Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Uclulet West B C: 
McKenzie & Derrick Co Ltd, dredging & bulkhead, small boat harbour. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Iroquois Ont: Donovan Construction Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of 
electrical system at lock, International Rapids Section. 


Department of Transport 
Malton Ont: W G Gallagher Construction Co, construction of addition to adminis- 
tration bldg, airport. Toronto Ont: Navaids Construction Ltd, construction of radio 
beacon station & related work. Windsor Ont: Loaring Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of radio beacon bldgs & related work. Vancouver B C: City of Vancouver, construction 
of sewage lift station, sewers & force main, airport. 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 


Working Conditions in Slaughtering 
and Meat Packing Industry, April 1956 


Working conditions in the meat packing industry equal or better than 
average. Four-fifths of plant employees on five-day, 40-hour week 


Compared with manufacturing as a whole, 
working conditions in the meat packing 
industry were equal or better than average 
at April 1956. Four-fifths of the plant 
employees were on a five-day 40-hour week; 
two weeks’ vacation after five-years and 
three weeks after 15 years were pre- 
dominant; almost 95 per cent of the em- 
ployees could enjoy eight or more paid 
statutory holidays; coverage under pension 
plans was high at 75 per cent (employer 
contribution being 50 per cent for about half 
the employees of the industry and 100 per 
cent for another fifth); and the coverage 
under group life insurance, wage loss in- 
surance and group hospital medical plans 
is also higher than average. 

The Canadian meat packing industry is 
characterized by a relatively small number 
of firms with branches widely spread among 
the provinces. Collective bargaining is con- 
ducted largely on the basis of individual 
firms, and the influence of units of the 
large packing houses is marked. A regional 
distribution of the establishment covered by 
the April 1956 survey, with their plant 
employees, follows: 


Establish- Plant 
ments Employees 

COOAIN AMAR orca he afew neleies's 80 17,985 
Maritime Provinces .......... 4 404 
GUIGDECMen ti siiccccsece ts secles mes 13 3,400 
OME STIOME se oe neste sich es stlcles te 26 6,706 
WWiSHIG OB Streit s execs 0 cinicicicyajeioleieleeia 10 2,307 
Saskatchewan’ co.cc ccicisccccesicsic “ 751 
ALDOR UMMM ale isiclale,siefm eto'steteiate siaieis 9 3,008 
British Columbia, sciciss ccs eecs 11 1,409 


Standard Work Week—lIn all provinces 
except Quebec and Ontario, workers com- 
prising more than 90 per cent of the 
provincial total were in plants reporting 
the 40-hour week. In the two excepted 
provinces, the proportion was about two- 
thirds; in Ontario, more than a fifth of 


the workers were in plants where 45 hours 
was standard, and in Quebec the proportion 
was 11 per cent. 

In the Maritimes, Quebec and Saskatch- 
ewan, the five-day week was reported as 
applying to more than 90 per cent of the 
workers. The proportions in the other 
regions ranged between 68 and 87 per cent. 


Vacations with Pay—AIlmost 70 per cent 
of the meat packing employees covered 
in the survey were eligible for two weeks’ 
paid vacation after service of 5 years. This 
was the predominant practice in all proy- 
inces except Manitoba, where three years 
was the service requirement for two weeks’ 
vacation. In Alberta and British Columbia 
substantial proportions (29 per cent and 
23 per cent respectively) are granted a 
vacation of two weeks after two years’ 
service. 

Fifteen years or less was the stipulated 
service requirement for three weeks’ vaca- 
tion in all regions, with more than four- 
fifths of t employees in all except one 
coming under this provision. In British 
Columbia about 38 per cent of the workers 
could qualify for three weeks after less 
than 15 years; another 60 per cent could 
qualify after 15 years. Only in Ontario 
was four weeks’ vacation reported—in plants 
employing 138 per cent of the total and the 
service requirement was 25 years or more. 


Paid Statutory Holidays—Eight or more 
paid statutory holidays was the predom- 
inant practice in meat packing in all 
provinces. Upwards of 86 per cent of the 
employees in seven of the eight regions 
were eligible for eight; in British Columbia 
about 60 per cent were in plants reporting 
eight and another 36 per cent in those 
reporting more than eight paid statutory 
holidays. 
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Rest Periods—The practice of granting 
rest periods was universally reported in 
this industry. The commonest practice in 
all regions was two 10-minute periods per 
day, although 31 per cent of the employees 
in Alberta and 10 per cent in British Co- 
lumbia were in plants reporting two 15- 
minute periods. 

Pension Plans—Employees in plants 
which reported a pension plan ranged from 
59 per cent of the total coverage in Quebec 
and Saskatchewan to 91 per cent in the 
Maritimes. 

In the Maritime Region, almost half the 
packinghouse employees were in establish- 
ments where the entire cost of the pension 


plan was borne by the employer. In the 
other regions a 50-50 arrangement was 
more common, although the proportions in 
plants paying the entire cost were substan- 
tial in several provinces: Alberta 32 per 
cent, Manitoba 23 per cent, British Colum- 
bia 18 per cent and Ontario 16 per cent. 


Group Life Insurance—Group Life In- 
surance was almost universal in all regions, 
ranging between 91 and 100 per cent of 
the employees. The cost-sharing arrange- 
ment for group life showed considerable 
variation, however. The table which follows 
gives a summary of the most common cost- 
sharing arrangements by region: 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1956 


ahaa 


Standard Weekly Hours 


Employees on a 5-day week (1)........... 80.0 


Vacations With Pay 


Employees in establishments reporting two 
weeks with pay 


Employees in establishments reporting 
three weeks with pay 


After: Less than 15 years............. 6.6 
15 years. cc eke eonckeeeee 85.4 
20 years sh6s Bieea dake 1.3 


Employees in establishments reporting 
four weeks with pay..........ssseeseees 5.0 


Paid Statutory Holidays e 


Employees in establishments reporting 
the following number of paid statutory 
holidays: 


Rest Periods 
Employees in establishments reporting 
rest periods 

One period of 
10 minutes Fs ose. eee eee ete 1 
15 minutes s.cepeiseaeaesseworoehe 2 

Two periods of 
AOminttes A lte..er atom ee tee 88. 

7 


fo} 
Employees 


Percentage 
— of 
Employees 
Pension Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting a 
pension plany, aise sci. 00) awa -id dees alah, 74.7 
Proportion of premium borne by employer 
26 tora percent. fcc ceisler deo esi eiat 1.0 
BOs caPehdo cers pe etictes opto eee 50.5 
BETO, BTN Ie sc anclesrantotcetas cepteee 4.3 
100 pericentisia: i... Semaine eae 17.9 
Premium shared but proportion not 
Stated’|<..ccch emo: t Sages Mos erates 8 
No information as to sharing........... 2 


Group Life Insurance 
Employees in establishments reporting 
group life insurance... oc ccinccessccsy ees 94.3 
Seg of premium borne by employer 


Fe lig AAU. te aaa es Rae 14.3 

Less than 25 per cent................. 18.8 
2B SOSO: crc ste cide ee tones sta gee ee 1.0 
BOTS ee sistiratese sine rae bla Setes ee Seine eee 23.6 
BL HOB TAG. Gace vunertattersis acetone tele 3.2 
GB: 10.991). See ate cteielea tata tenee 3 
100! Hew iCeMbi sa. Assess pois anisole take 17.5 
No information as to sharing........... 15.6 


Insurance Plans Providing Cash Compensation 
for Wage Loss Due to Illness 
Employees in establishments reporting a 
plan for cash compensation............. 77.5 
ae of premium borne by employer: 


BOM AO a reine steeisisicwimtsrertermierterert rier 


LOO Mer Gents miu, Ata naatcimers cee yee 
No information as to sharing........... 


Group Hospital-Medical Insurance (?) 

Employees in establishments reporting a 

plan to which the employer contributes: 
Hospitalization’), +..stci.cics ce sjinsteine 71.3 
Surgical! benenita.eer. 0.) co. vette 74.9 
Physicians’ services in hospital....... 59.4 
Physicians’ home and office calls..... 48.8 
Major medical (catastrophe insurance) 8.1 


Employees in establishments reporting a 
plan to which the employer does not 
contribute: . 
Hospitalizations /2tecce Av decbare tte 2 
Surgical benefits... igeisesss.neeeceens 2 
Physicians’ services in hospital....... il 
Physicians’ home and office calls..... 1 
Major medical (catastrophe insurance) 


eQfGCGGGGGG——é—isSc 
() Includes a small number of establishments reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 5} days. tye 


(2) A few establishments reported benefits of the same kind under both contributory and non-contributory plans. 
Employees of these establishments are therefore, included in both sets of figures. 
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PROPORTION OF COST BORNE BY EMPLOYER 


oe} Nil 
VERN OE TOVIN COSI aie)sic2 a clas « s'a of0)ols.01n'0)0's\a,0)s olere — 
GM 92. 4a: de JBSese te hes ee SOw Bearer. Seana: ae 46 
CLRID me SGp GORENG Jet atic Oe denies CGR bCE ce ene se 4 
VUE TAUE GED ELAMENe statoioiclei clo siss<ieroicisysinicleistaielel sisi, sleisiaie cartes « — 
POSRALOMES WEAN cies alelsisave s/o clo sticielcle cis ee, deiere 24 
Alberta ic3-4.. 19 
Brits Colm DiGi... « «say otis eines oe — 

Wage Loss Insurance—An_ insurance 


plan providing cash payments during ab- 
sences due to illness was reported by plants 
employing almost four-fifths of the total 
employees; only in the Maritime Region 
was the proportion less than 50 per cent. 

A 50-50 sharing of the premium cost of 
this type of insurance was perdominant in 
all regions. Plants employing 18 per cent 
of the British Columbia packinghouse 
workers reported the entire cost borne by 
employers; in Ontario this proportion was 
about eight per cent. 


CANADA 


Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


In British Columbia, major medical 
(catastrophe insurance) to which employers 
contribute was reported in plants employing 
almost half the employees. In Alberta it 
was 11 per cent, and in Saskatchewan and 
Ontario, 8 and 5 per cent respectively. 

Group hospital-medical plans to which 
employers make no contribution were re- 
ported more frequently in Manitoba than 


Terre eee ree eee eee ee ey 


Pee eee eee ween ners etree eee esses s esas esses eeeseseaee 


PRR eee wwe e reer ee es eee s eres ee ees eee essere sesseeseseese 


Peer ewer eww meen eee see e res eeeseeeeeeeeeereeeeuses 


Demme tema e emer meee ree eee een eesereseseseoesene 


Beem meee eee e reece sneer esses ee ees eesseeeessssseseseses 


SOR ewer ee ee eee eee eee tease sree esnsreseaerene 


Less 50% 51 to 100% 
than 50% _ 99% _ 
49 35 —_ — 
12 9 5 10 
16 24 a 13 
30 37 1 23 
_— 14 36 27 
32 18 3 29 
18 52 — 23 


Group Hospital-Medical Plans—The in- 
cidence of benefits under group hospital- 
medical plans was very similar among the 
regions, with exceptions in the case of 
hospitalization in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, where provincial plans are opera- 
tive. However, in these two provinces 
coverage for physician’s home and office 
calls are more prevalent than in the others. 
A regional breakdown of proportions cf 
employees in plants reporting the three 
most common types of benefits follows: 


Physician’s 
Hospitali- Surgical Services in 
zation Benefits Hospital 
% % %o 
71 74 59 
42 42 42 
88 88 68 
78 75 57 
71 71 30 
27 71 71 
67 69 69 
43 77 77 


in any other region, although hospitalization 
and surgical care were substantial in the 
Maritimes and Alberta. In Quebec the 
highest proportion for any non-contributory 
benefit was 11 per cent for both hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical. A few establishments 
reported the same benefit under both con- 
tributory and non-contributory plans. In 
these cases it is not known whether the 
same employees are covered by both. 


A new speedier service is now available whereby labour union secretaries and indus- 
trial relations officers may obtain information on wage rates by occupation, by industry, 
and by region as soon as the information is compiled and analyzed by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 

The information, formerly included in the annual report Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour, will, by means of the new service, be issued earlier than in the past. More than 
ninety tables covering most industries in Canada will now be released individually on 
loose-leaf pages, pre-punched to fit a convenient indexed binder. 

The tables, compiled from information obtained from a survey at October 1, 1956, of 
some 14,000 establishments located in all ten provinces, show, in the majority of cases, 
the average and predominant range of wage rates for the more essential occupations in 
the industry on a regional basis. Standard hours of work, by province, are also listed. 


In addition, subscribers will receive a copy of the paper bound volume when published. 
Price: First Yéar Service including attractive binder with index tabs and paper bound 


volume 
Service without indexed binder 


Pee erro rere es eee rere seeseseseseeeeHeeeeFeseeeeereeeeeeeseses 


eee e ree eere eee r eer ese ee erseeeseerese 


$7.50 per year. 
$5.00 per year. 


(Copies of individual tables may be obtained at the rate of 10 cents per copy; 
quantity orders for the same table 5 cents per copy.) 
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Average Weekly Salaries for Selected 
Office Occupations, 4 Cities Oct. 1956 


In metropolitan centres of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
average salaries for office occupations in manufacturing increased 
slightly during 1956, mostly within range from 1 to 5 dollars a week 


In the period from October 1, 1955, to 
October 1, 1956, slight increases were 
reported for office salaries in manufacturing 
by establishments located in the metropoli- 
tan areas of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. For most occupations, the 
increase in the average weekly salaries 
ranged from one to five dollars or from 
4 to 7 per cent. 

Increases in the averages were somewhat 
larger from 1955 to 1956 than from 1954 to 
1955 (L.G., Oct. 1956, p. 1302). Office 
salaries, in. this respect, appear to have 
followed the over-all trend in wage rates 
for non-office workers during the correspond- 
ing periods. 

This information was obtained from the 
annual wage and salary survey at October 1 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch. The survey includes about 6,500 
manufacturing establishments with a total 
office staff of some 200,000 employees, with 
representation from all provinces. 

The accompanying table shows the aver- 
age weekly salaries for 30 office occupations 
paid to 11,700 employees in Montreal, 13,100 
employees in Toronto, 2,200 employees in 
Winnipeg and 2,100 employees in Van- 
couver.* 

The average salaries listed in the table 
are at relatively the same level for Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver and slightly 
lower for Winnipeg. Highest averages are 
generally for senior clerk and bookkeeper 
among male occupations, and for the same 
occupations as well as private secretary and 
senior stenographer in the case of female 
occupations. Among female office workers 
in the four cities, the occupations of junior 
clerk, filing clerk and junior typist have the 
lowest average salary. 

There was no definite pattern of increase 
in the salaries reported from 1955 to 1956 
except that averages were a little higher 
for most occupations. 

A few of the averages shown in the table 
for 1956 (5 cases) are slightly down from 
last year. The chief factor responsible for 


*Similar information for 35 other localities is 

available as part of the report ‘‘Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour, 1956”’ report No. 39, obtain- 
able from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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a lower average salary from year to year 
for one occupation is a change in the total 
number of employees reported at various 
salary rates. Such a change, in turn, is 
usually attributable in large part to shifts 
in employment in particular cities. Such 
employment shifts may also, of course, 
create upward movements in the averages. 

A comparison of the average weekly 
salaries for male office clerk, the largest 
occupational class, gives an indication of 
the salary trends in major cities in 1955 
and 1956: 


Male Office Clerk—Montreal 


1955 | 1956 | Per cent 


Change 
$ 3 % 
Senior: Clerk. 5. cumectecernee 75.40 | 78.06 +3.5 
Intermediate Clerk......... 60.15 | 62.82 +4.4 
JUNIOR Clonics Sonn meted mains 40.07 | 42.60 +6.3 


Male Office Clerk—Toronto 


1955 | 1956 | Per cent 


Change 

$ $ % 
Senior Clerky..cen re eanee eer 76.19 | 80.91 +6.1 
Intermediate Clerk......... 57.85 | 62.62 +8.2 
Junior, Clerk ese uiaecteniee 43.56 | 47.48} +10.0 


Male Office Clerk—Winnipeg 


1955 | 1956 | Per cent 


Change 
$ $ % 
Senior Clerk (ou.. 0. ceeds ce et 70.53 | 74.65 +5.8 
Intermediate Clerk......... 52.88 | 58.20) +10.1 
Junior Clerkie Wagacace tases 38.83 | 41.16 +6.0 
Per cent 
Change 
% 
+5.8 
+11.1 
+10.1 


These figures indicate that except for 
Montreal, the average salary for the large 
number of intermediate and junior male 


clerks in the four cities increased more than 
the average for most other office occupa- 
tions in the same cities from 1955 to 1956. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES FOR SELECTED OFFICE OCCUPATIONS IN MANU- 
Re NG: IN MTs GCDORED 1. isthe tee G AND VANCOUVER 
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Nore: Any monthly salaries reported were divided by 43 to convert to a weekly basis. 


Occupation 
Male 
BOOM MCGDOR MS CHIOL ston orate hee seca haa bieas 
RLLLLORE eA ere nie eRe aM shia Sealed 
CRESS LOT ee tape stack helene ait Sepia oles varebets ool aneve 
SPREE ESTR IVA HOT aa pe eect yore aneasy Supa edsvsujneks.s2.<¢ % eesi-0 48 
MUIOL EET eas tei T eee: Slee eee eres 


@Wosseaccounting Olérik Gey nea. uk Outlot cele wie: 
Matenmletpecord\ Clerk ysip den haces etre eo ajarseenarane 
Order Cler 


Bookkeeper, Senior 
EUTIVOMP Per Neiciete detscslera [keh sages) 4 

(GIB SEO, GE UGS ore een Ree Cee eee eee 
Hailyoyer TOG LIEN ASW Sas a 
WEELIGTE «5 gest GRSRCR AERO et Ro re rere ae a 

i@osteaceounting Clerks... side eed ios cee 

Jere CS Bes EEE a OO Gt) oan oe 

Machine Operator 


PO eCOpIne dy oe tie celle sate ne cet AT Gk wales 
COSTES LET Miss A Serna 8 GRE 6.9 8 Se Onto On Soe aee eee 
TES (PEERGLTI SE ORNs Gp Senn nea 
Tabulating 
Materntaltitecord Clerk! .220. Po See ess 
Order Clerk 
Veapwitd) Cleve 0 A aes oe TU) Rene are eee 
PPP AUOMOOCKSUAL iter. caret cn hens edspigee ere ec eicass ns oh 
BtenOMrapier SCION. ct saes-sueeec ten ecccsss tbe. 
RIUPORIAPIEI. Gee e'e cick Sila creela MILA SINE. Sl letarers 
SWisen boards O POrabOry sice +. vicce Slelewrs 4 «sued ordarse 
GERAIS, “SUENSEROTS TS SORE Re ec ne eee 
RISIEROE IPERS recaaleiiias a Gree wed oe eyuee as «3 sie 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 

$ $ $ $ 
75.85 75.74 72.66 74.90 
54.83 61.52 51.35 56.42 
78 .06 80.91 74.65 81.09 
62 .82 62.62 58.20 67 .50 
42.60 47.48 41.16 47.21 
68.17 66.96 63.81 78 .68 
61.92 62.11 59.52 69 .04 
64.39 64.56 56.27 66.88 
61.64 64.85 56.64 66.76 
61.51 60.82 55.15 58 .93 
46 .84 51.38 41.89 50.19 
62.58 60.96 47 .04 56.15 
49 69 51.41 40.03 45 .46 
38 .36 42.35 33.52 37.38 
50.68 SLL GS Pile Fetake buetetctese 48 .45 
38.59 41.61 31.45 36.27 
44.77 48.79 43 .34 47.33 
51.90 52.72 44.57 49 .37 
49.07 51.01 43 .68 49.51 
45.64 50.79 38 .56 45.00 
56.41 56.16 ADS. trea een eee 
46.22 47.12 38 .64 43 .85 
47.27 50.04 33 .83 45.45 
50.42 51.90 43.33 51.18 
67.29 65 .02 54.06 62.39 
56.66 56.16 47.81 51.95 
48 .44 47.61 38 .20 46.43 
47.46 48 .59 38.15 44 87 
48 .55 48 .38 40.93 45 .02 
41.29 41.72 35.03 40.34 


A decline in the rate of labour turnover 
in the United States since the Second World 
War has been due partly to “the tremendous 
growth” of pension and health and welfare 
plans in industry, according to Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Other factors that are reducing turnover 
include: the growth of trade unionism in 
manufacturing, with its insistence on senior- 
ity; the new supplementary unemployment 
benefit plans; the increase in the number of 
large companies and plants; and personal 
factors, such as age and sex. 

According to a study made in 1955 in 
six U.S. cities, the annual rates of turnover 
per 100 employees averaged 37 hirings and 


88888—8 


34 separations among employees covered 
by pension plans, compared with 67 hirings 
and 62 separations among employees not 
covered by such plans. 

Although one of the main objects of 
pension programs, from the management 
point of view, is to reduce labour turnover, 
the present degree of immobility of labour 
is causing some concern in U.S. government 
circles. Increases in vesting, which allows 
an employee to transfer his pension rights 
from one employer to another, are favoured 
by the National Planning Association. In- 
creased vesting, however, is costly; and 
means of meeting this cost in industry have 
not been worked out. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


March 1957 


There were 45 work stoppages recorded 


by the Economics and Research Branch 
during March, and 9,912 workers were 
affected by them. Thirty-two, affecting 


6,585 workers, began during the month and 
13 began prior to March. 

There was a larger number of stoppages 
in March than in February and the total 
time-loss, 71,430 man-days, was more by 
approximately 22,000 man-days than the 
figure for February. 


Of the 45 work stoppages in existence 


during March, 28 ended within the month; 
these stoppages affected 7,741 workers and 
caused, in March, a total time-loss of 32,011 
man-days. Twenty-one started during March 
and affected 4,623 workers, and the remain- 
ing seven, affecting 3,327 workers, began 
prior to the month. 

Thus, at the end of March, 11 stoppages, 
covering 1,962 workers, which had started 
during the month were still in existence. 
Moreover, six work stoppages, involving 
209 workers, which had begun prior to 
March were still in existence at March 31. 

Eighteen of the 82 work stoppages that 
began during March lasted for a period of 
one week or less. These stoppages affected 
4201 workers and caused a time-loss of 
8,630 man-days. Seven of them lasted for 
two days or less. Only three stoppages 
lasted for more than one week and they 
involved 422 workers in a time-loss of 4,255 
man-days. 

As far as the number of workers involved 
in each stoppage is concerned, 25 of the 


45 work stoppages recorded in March 
affected fewer than one hundred workers. 
These stoppages involved a total of 823 
workers and caused a time-loss of 3,280 
man-days. There were nine stoppages 
involving between 100 and 200 workers. For 
these, the total workers affected was 1,176 
and the total time-loss for March, 10,750 
man-days. Finally, seven stoppages involved 
more than 500 workers and out of these 
seven, two affected more than a thousand 
workers. The total workers affected by the 
seven stoppages was 4,106 and the total 
time-loss for March was 25,275 man-days. 

The tables referring to the strikes and 
lockouts during March 1957 will be found 
at the back of this issue. Table G-1 com- 
pares the number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during the months of January, 
February and March for 1957 and 1956. The 
approximate numbers of workers involyed 
in these stoppages and the time loss result- 
ing from them are also compared on a 
monthly basis, and for both years. The 
numbers of strikes and lockouts beginning 
during each month are also indicated. Table 
G-2 deals more specifically with the 
stoppages in existence during March 1957, 
whether they were in progress prior to or 
began during the month. The approximate 
time-loss together with the approximate 
number of workers involved is indicated 
for each stoppage. The major _ issues 
involved and the major terms of settlement, 
if the stoppage has ended, are also men- 
tioned. 


Strikes in U.S. in February Number 225, About Same as in January 


Strikes beginning in February in the 
United States numbered 225, about the 
same number as in January. The workers 
directly affected by the new work stoppages 
also remained at the January level of 60,000 
workers. 

The 350 strikes in effect in February, 
including those still in existence from 
earlier months, idled 130,000 workers. 
Resumption of the longshoremen’s ° strike 
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in Atlantic ports brought the month’s time- 
loss to an estimated 825,000 man-days com- 
pared with 550,000 man-days in January. 


The general level of strike activity in 
February was below that in the correspond- 
ing month of 1956, when disputes in the 
electrical and manufacturing industries 
largely accounted for a time-loss due to 
work stoppages that amounted to 2,200,000 
man-days. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, April 1957 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) increased 0.3 per cent between March 
and April, from 120.5 to 120.9, to a new 
peak 3.7 per cent above the April 1956 level 
of 116.6*. 

An advance of 0.7 per cent in the other 
commodities and services index from 124.2 
to 125.1 was responsible for most of the 
current month’s movement. Substantial 
increases for prepaid health care, coupled 
with lesser increases in doctors’, dentists’ 
and optical care fees moved the group 
index. 

The food component increased 0.3 per 
cent from 116.4 to 116.7 as increases out- 
weighed decreases. Sharply higher prices 
were recorded for tomatoes, lettuce, and 
cabbage and lesser increases for fresh fruits, 
sugar, bread, chocolate bars and_ beef. 
Potatoes and celery were lower in price, as 
were tea, coffee, eggs, bananas and pork. 

Clothing, reflecting to some degree new 
seasonal lines, increased 0.3 per cent from 
108.2 to 108.5. Footwear and a number of 
men’s and children’s*items were higher. 

A decrease of 0.1 per cent in the house- 
hold operation index from 119.5 to 119.4 
followed lower prices for most appliances; 
furniture, floor coverings, textiles and uten- 
sils and equipment were somewhat higher. 
The shelter series remained unchanged at 
134.0. 

Group indexes for April last year were: 
food 109.7, shelter 131.9, clothing 108.7, 
household operation 116.6, and other com- 
modities and services 120.1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1957 


The ten regional city indexes (1949=100) 
showed varied results between February and 
March 1957 as four were lower, three 
unchanged and three highery. All move- 
ments were quite moderate, ranging from 
an increase of 0.3 per cent in St. John’s to 
a decrease of 0.3 per cent in Winnipeg. 

Indexes were unchanged in Saint John, 
Ottawa and Edmonton-Calgary. Food in- 
dexes were lower in all cities except 
St. John’s while clothing indexes were 
higher in all ten cities. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+ See Table F-2 at back of book. 


There were some price movements which 
occurred in all or most of the ten regional 
cities; in foods, margarine, potatoes, lettuce, 
beef, coffee and grapefruit were lower while 
most fresh vegetables and pork were higher. 
Automobile repair prices were up but tire 
prices declined. Toilet soap was higher. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Winnipeg —0.3 to 118.4; Mont- 
real —0.2 to 120.3; Halifax —0.1 to 118.7; 
Vancouver —0.1 to 122.4; St. John’s +0.3 to 
108.8*; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 1178; 
Toronto +0.1 to 123.5. Saint John, Ottawa 
and Edmonton-Calgary remained unchanged 
at 122.1, 121.6 and 117.4 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1957 

Canada’s wholesale price index (1935-39 = 
100) in March was 228.4, unchanged from 
February but 2.3 per cent greater than in 
March 1956. Increases in two of the eight 
components were large enough to offset 
decreases in five; one was unchanged. 

Wood products group index rose 1 per 
cent to 801.0 from 297.9 in February and 
the textile products index edged up 0.1 
per cent to 235.5 from 235.2. 

Largest decline was registered by the 
animal products group, the index falling 
0.9 per cent to 236.3 from 238.4. Vegetable 
products index declined 0.2 per cent to 
200.4 from 200.7 and the iron products index 
also dropped 0.2 per cent to 2504 from 
250.8. A drop of 0.2 per cent was reported 
for the chemical products index to 182.1 
from 182.5. 

Lower prices for copper and copper wire 
forced the non-ferrous metals index down 
0.1 per cent to 182.6 from 182.7, An increase 
in the price of crude oil was. balanced by 
decreases in the prices of sulphur and most 
coal items, leaving the non-metallic minerals 
index unchanged at 189.7. 

The index of farm product prices 
declined 1.6 per cent in March to 206.8 from 
210.1 in February, due mainly to a 22 per 
cent fall in the animal products group to 
253.4 from 259.0, although the field prod- 
ucts group weakened to 160.2 from 161.3. 

The residential building material price 
index changed 0.1 per cent to 293.8 from 
293.4 between February and March, reflect- 
ing higher prices for a number of items in 


*On base June 1951—100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1949=100 


Index 1949=100 


SHELTER 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATION 


; yes 
OTHER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES a 
ee e 2 et # “Ss 3 - 


L 
CLOTHING 


1952 1953 


the lumber and roofing materials groups. 
Items showing lower quotations included 
copper wire and shellac. 


The non-residential building materials 
index (1949=100) remained unchanged at 
130.1. Commodity price changes were scat- 
tered as increases occurred in aggregate, 
cement and concrete mix, electrical equip- 
ment and materials, lumber and lumber 
products, and paint and glass, while declines 
were noted for plumbing, heating and other 
equipment. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1957 


Setting a record for the seventh successive 
month, the United States consumer price 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 614) 

Except for the difference in coverage, the 
provisions of the new order are the same 
as those of O.C. 1198/55. Swimming 
pool supervisors, life guards, checkers and 
cashiers employed in swimming pools oper- 
ated by the Cities of Regina and Saskatoon 
are exempt from the section of the Act 
which requires overtime to be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the day 
and 44 in the week to the extent that, 
between May 15 and September 15 each 
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1956 


1955 1956 ; "1957 
index (1947-49=100) rose 02 per cent 
between mid-February and mid-March to 
118.9 from 118.7. During the month, food 
was the only major group that showed a 
price drop—of 0.4 per cent. The largest 
rise occurred in apparel: 0.7 per cent. 
Between mid-Januagy and mid-February, 
the index had risen from 118.2 to 118.7; in 
February and March 1956 it registered 114.6 
and 114.7 respectively. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1957 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 103.4 
to 104.4 between mid-December and mid- 
January. It was the fourth monthly rise 
in a row. 


year, these employees may work up to 88 
hours in a two-week period at the regular 
rate. In respect of a two-week period in 
which falls one of the eight public holidays 
named in the Minimum Wage Act, the 
number of hours that may be paid for at 
the regular rate is to be reduced by eight 
and no account may be taken of any time 
the employee may have been required to 
work or be at the disposal of his employer 
on the holiday. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Per- 
sons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GazerTn. 

List No. 105 


Annual Reports 


1. AtperTA. Boarp or INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
tions. Bulletin on the Board’s Activities, 
January 1st to December 31st, 1965. Kdmon- 
ton, 1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


2. AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE. 
Annual Report for the year 1955. New 
Worketon6. Pp. tls: 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF NorRTHERN 
AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL ReESsouRCES. Annual 
Report Fiscal Year 1965/1956. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 111. 


4, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
Arratrs. JIteport of the Work of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Canadian 
Pension Commission and War Veterans 
Allowance Board for Year ending March 31, 
1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 96. 


5. NationaL CuHitp LaAsor Committees. 
Fifty-second Annual Report. New York, 
1956. Pp. 9. 


6. New York (Strate) DerpartMENT OF 
Lasor. Annual Report of the Industrial 
Commissioner, 1954. Albany, 1955? Pp. 161. 


7. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT oF La- 
nour. T'welfth Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 81, 1956. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 77. 


8. Unitep Srates. DEPARTMENT oF LA- 
Bour. Annual, Report, 1966. Washington, 
GPO, 1957? Pp. 263. 


9. US. Present, 1953- (EIseENHOWER). 
Economic Report of the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress, January 23, 1957. 
Washington, GPO, 1957. Pp. 200. 


10. WASHINGTON. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND InpustTRIES. Fifteenth Report, Calen- 
dar Years 1954 and 1955. Olympia, 1956. 
Pp. 176. 


Congresses and Conventions 


11, Nationa Housz Buripers Assoctra- 
TION. Proceedings, 14th Annual Convention- 
Exhibition, Montreal, January 10-11, 1957. 
Toronto, 1957. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


12. Institute or Pusiic ADMINISTRATION 
or Canapa. Proceedings of the Seventh 
Annual Conference... Halifax, September 
7-10, 1966. Edited by Philip T. Clark. 
Toronto, Distributed for the Institute of 
Public Administration of Canada by the 
University of Toronto Press, 1956? Pp. 339. 

Partial Contents: Problems for the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Hconomic Prospects. 
The Public Servant and His Relationship to 
the Public, the Press and to Politics. The 
Treasury Board. Recruitment, Retention and 
Development of Senior Personnel in the 
Public Service. Economic Developments in 
the Atlantic Provinces. 


13. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
39TH, GENEVA, 1956. DELEGATION FROM 
AustratiA. Report. Canberra, 1956. Pp. 83. 


14. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
39TH, GENEVA, 1956. DELEGATION FROM 
Great Britain. Report by the Delegates 
of H.M. Government in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 42. 


Employment Management 


15. Bureau oF NATIONAL ArFrairs, WaAsH- 
incToN, D.C. How to counsel Employees. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 12. 


Tells how a sympathetic supervisor can 
help an employee with his personal problems. 


16. Gray, Ropert Davis. Appraising and 
integrating Employee Benefits. Pasadena, 
Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology, 1956. Pp. 24. 

“The purpose of this paper... is to discuss 
how a program of employee benefits can be 
evaluated and integrated to meet the needs 
of an employer and his employee and which 
will be within the resources of that employer 
and his employees.” 


17. JenRiInc, JoHn James. Succeeding 
with Profit Sharing; the Experiences of 
Profit Sharing Companies in communicat- 
ing Their Plans to Their Employees. Evans- 
ton, Ill., Profit Sharing Research Founda- 
tion, 1956. Pp. 164. 

This research study of communication 
practices in American companies with profit- 
sharing plans was based on a questionnaire 


returned by 200 companies, and on case 
studies in 18 companies, 
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Executives 
18. Acron Society Trust. Management 
Succession; the Recruitment, Selection, 


Training and Promotion of Managers. Lon- 
don, 1956. Pp. 139. 

“This report is the result of research into 
promotion policies and practices above the 


level of foremen in private manufacturing 
organizations with 10,000 or more employees.” 


19. DarRTNELL CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
Executive Compensation; a Dartnell Sur- 
vey. A Study of Executive Earnings, Salary 
Ranges, and Supplementary Pay Plans, in 
Relation to Job Responsibilities in 1,800 
Selected Corporations. Chicago, c1955. 1 
Volume (loose-leaf). 


20. Newcomer, Mase. The Big Business 
Executive; the Factors that made him, 
1900-1950. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 164. 


Contents: The Nature of the Executive 
Function in the Big Corporation. The Board 
of Directors. Origins of Business Leaders: 
Nationality, Religion, and Politics. Origins 
of Business Leaders: Fathers’ Occupations 
and Income. Education of Executives. Early 
Business Career. The Chief Executives’ 
Service in Their Own Corporations. Incen- 
tives for holding Executive Office. Qualifica- 


tions for the Successful Executive. The 
Profession of Business Administration. 
Grievance Procedures 

21. DARTNELL CoRPORATION, CHICAGO. 


Handling Office Grievances. Chicago, 1956. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 


In two parts: Part One describes typical 
types of grievances, how these arise, how 
they are handled, some ways of preventing 
problems from arising, and exhibits of pro- 
cedures and forms developed by some com- 
panies to cope with the situation; Part Two 
gives some case histories. 


22. Sommrs, GERALD G. Grievance Settle- 
ment in Coal Mining. Morgantown, Bureau 
of Business Research, College of Commerce, 
West Virginia University, 1956. Pp. 44. 


Analyzes grievances and their settlement 
in two important districts of the bituminous 
coal industry: Northern West Virginia and 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Industrial Relations 


23. MicHIGAN. UNIvERSITY. BUREAU OF 
Inpustriau Revations. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations, 1956 Series. Ann Arbor, 
1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


Partial Contents: Improving Teamwork 
within the Management Group. Executive 
Appraisal and Inventory. Executive Ap- 
praisal and Counseling—the Core of Manage- 
ment Development Effort. Management 
Development Methods. Foremen Training 
Needs and Methods. Maintenance of Discip- 
line. The Foreman’s Part in a Communica- 
tions System. The New Labor Agreements 
in the Automobile Industry. 
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24. Perers, Epwarp. Strategy and Tactics 
in Labor Negotiations. New London, Conn., 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1955. Pp. 
223. 

The author is a conciliator for the Cali- 
fornia State Conciliation Service. By means 
of case studies, he describes strategy and 
tactics used by both labor and management 
representatives in negotiating contracts. 


International Agencies 


25. New York. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE State or New Yorx. The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. New York, 1956. 
12i0) PRY ‘ 

The Committee on Industrial Problems 
and Relations of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce studied the question of the United 
States’ withdrawing from the ILO. It sum- 
marizes the arguments, pro and con, for the 
withdrawal. 

26. Rircuin, Ronatp 8. NATO; the Eco- 
nomics of an Alliance. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1956. Pp. 147. Published under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 


Among other things, this book gives the 
history and development of NATO and 
describes Canada’s contribution. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


27. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
InpustriaL Union DepartTMEeNT. Supple- 
mentation of Unemployment Benefits; Full 
Text of Rulings, Statutes, Cases, with an 
Introductory Summary. Washington, 1956. 
Pp. 169. 

Outlines the more important statutory 
considerations and the major policy con- 
siderations concerning supplementation. Gives 
text of various Federal and state rulings 
which have been issued with reference to 
supplementation as well as statutes which 
have been enacted. Also contains text of 
two significant court decisions in Connecticut 
and Illinois refusing to allow suits against 
favorable administrative rulings. 


28. ARKANSAS. LucIsLATIVe Counciu. Re- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT. JFffectiveness and 
Administration of the Unfair Labor Prac- 
tices Acts of Selected States. To Com- 
mittee on Labor and Industry. Little Rock, 
O56 male panos 

Reviews information received. from_ the 
states of Colorado, Minnesota, New York, 
Oregon, and Utah concerning the effective- 
ness and administration of their labor rela- 
tions act. 

29. Facts AND Ficurres. Labor Constitu- 
tional and Legal Rights and Collective 
Bargaining in Latin America. New York, 
Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers, 1952. Pp. 28. 

A comparative study of labour legislation 
in Latin American countries. 

30. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Goy- 
ERNMENT Lasor OrrictAts. Labour Laws 
and Thew Administration. Proceedings of 


the Thirty-Eighth Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Government Labor 
Officials, held wm Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
Aug. 23-26, 1955. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Standards, 1955. Pp. 165. 


Labour Organization 


31. Buckiny, KennetuH D. Trade Union- 
ism in Aberdeen, 1878 to 1900. Edinburgh, 
Published for the University of Aberdeen 
by Oliver and Boyd, 1955. Pp. 201. 

Based mostly on the records of the Aber- 
deen Trades Council. 

32. CHAMBELLAND, CoLertn. Le syndica- 
lisme ouvrier francas. Paris, Editions Ou- 
vriéres, 1956.° Pp. 98. 

Most of this brief history of trade 
unionism in France is devoted to the Con- 
federation générale du Travail. 

33. CoLz, Grorce Doucias Howarp. What 
is Wrong with the Trade Unions? London, 
Fabian Society, 1956. Pp. 28. 

Based in part on a series of articles which 
appeared in TJ'ribune early in 1956. Among 
other things the author suggests the fol- 
lowing: (1) Greater power and responsibility 
for the union at the local level; (2) Develop- 
ment of collective bargaining at the local 
level within the framework of the national 
agreements; (3) Encouragement of indus- 
trial unions rather than craft unions; (4) 
Apathy among union members which could 
be overcome if the leadership explained its 
alms to the membership; (5) Trade union 
education to include political and economic 
education; and (6) orkers to participate 
in the control of industry. 

34. EprrorraL ResearcH Reports. Union 
orgamzing, by Helen B. Shaffer. Washing- 
ton, 1956. Pp. 751-768. 

Describes what the AFL-CIO is doing to 
recruit new members. 

35. Foner, Puirie SuHetpon. Hrstory of 
the Labor Movement in the United States. 
Vol. 2. From the Founding of the American 
Federation of Labor to the Emergence of 
American Imperialism. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1955. Pp. 480. 

Covers the period from 1881 till 1901. 
Deals with the Knights of Labour, the 
Homestead Strike of 1892, the Pullman 
Strike of 1894 and the early socialist move- 
ment, among other things. 


Labouring Classes 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
dition of Employment of Plantation Work- 
ers. Highth Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
1956-1957. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 8 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. F'ortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. 

Part 1 is a preliminary report with a 
questionnaire submitted to member govern- 
ments. Part 2 contains replies from 29 
members. 

37. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OrrFice. Dis- 
crimination in the Freld of Employment 
and Occwpation. Seventh Item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, 1956-1957. 2 Volumes. 


At head of title: Report 7 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Fortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. Part 1 is a preliminary 
report with a questionnaire submitted to 
member governments. Part 2 contains replies 
from 46 members. 


38. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Forced 
Labour. Fourth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1956-1957. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 4 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. JF ortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. Part 1 contains the text 
of a proposed Convention concerning the 
abolition of forced labour. The text was 
based on the conclusions adopted by the 
39th International Labour Conterence. Part 
2 contains suggested amendments or com- 
ments ot 46 countries or acceptance of the 
proposed text. 


39. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrice. Weekly 
Rest, in Commerce and Offices. Fifth Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, 1956-1957. 2 
Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 5 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Fortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. Part 1 contains the texts 
of a proposed Convention and a proposed 
Recommendation concerning weekly rest in 
commerce and offices. These texts were based 
on conclusions adopted by the 39th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. Part 2 sum- 
marizes and analyzes the replies of 42 
governments concerning the proposed texts. 


40. Macautay, Rosert WituiAM. Hand- 
book on Canadian Mechanics’ Inens, with 
Forms, by Robert W. Macaulay and H. 
Maxwell Bruce; contaimng a Chapter on 
the Law of the Province of Quebec by 
Jacques de Billy. Foreword by J. R. Cart- 
right. Toronto, Carswell, 1951. Pp. 321. 

Considers Canadian case law on mechanics’ 
liens down to June 1951 and refers to some 
English and United States decisions. 

41. U.S. Presipent’s Commirtrn on Mr- 
GRAtorY LAasor. Report to the President on 
Domestic Migratory Labor. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

The Committee was set up to suggest ways 
of improving the social and economic condi- 
tions of the domestic migratory farm workers 
and to coordinate the work of the various 
federal and state agencies concerned with 
the migrant workers and thus to bri ing about 


more effective programs and services for 
these workers. 


Management 
42. BetHeL, LAwrence lL. Industrial 
Organization and Management, by Law- 


rence L. Bethel (and others) 8rd. ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. 719. 

“Some of the new emphasis of this edition 
are: new developments in automation; opera- 
tions research; government regulations and 
practices pertaining to marketing, industrial 
relations, taxation, and finance; trends in 
the decentralization of operations; trends in 
labour relations and collective bargaining; 
recent applications of electronics to plant 
and office operations; and new policies and 
practices in marketing essential to the con- 
tinuation of high productivity in a pur oughly 
competitive ‘buyer’s market’.” 
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43. NationaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Company Insurance Administration, 
by Enid Baird Lovell. New York, 1956. 
Pp. 112. 

Partial Contents: The Insurance or Risk 
Management Function. Administration of 
Company Program. The Insurance Depart- 
ment. Major Duties and Responsibilities. 
Deciding What and How to Insure. Deciding 
How Much Insurance to Buy. Placing and 
Administering the Coverage. Adjusting 
Losses and Claims. Allocating Insurance 
Costs. Case Studies. 


Occupations 


44. CuHINoy, Exny. Automobile Workers 
and the American Dream. Introd. by David 


Riesman. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
1955. Pp. 139. 
The author interviewed 62 automobile 


workers in a mid-western American city to 
find out the worker’s opinion about oppor- 
tunity and success in his work. 

45. GREAT Britain. CenTRAL YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Civil Service: 
Openings for Juniors. 2nd. ed. London, 
HMSO, 1956. Pp. 35. 

Describes jobs in the post office, typing 
and junior clerical jobs, junior technical 
jobs and discusses general conditions of 
entry and service. An appendix lists exam- 
ples of salary scales. 

46. Great Britain. CENTRAL YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Laundry and Dry- 
Cleaning. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 24. 

Describes work in a laundry and in a 
dry cleaning plant, the working conditions, 
training schemes and technical education and 
prospects and promotion. 

47. Great Britain. CentraL YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Merchant Navy Offi- 
cers. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 48. 

Describes the life and work and the pros- 
pects of a British Merchant Marine officer. 

48. Great Britain. CentraL YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Wxecutive. Merchant Navy Rat- 
igs. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 36. 

_ Tells about various jobs on board ship. It 
is intended tor boys who intend to go to 
sea with the Merchant Marine. 

49. Great Britain. CentTRAL YoutH EM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Motor Mecha- 
nic. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 28. 

Partial Contents: Starting Work in a 
Garage. Apprenticeship, Technical Training 
and Examinations. Motor Mechanics in 
Public Transport. Prospects. Conditions of 
Employment. 

50. Great Brirain. Centra, YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Ophthalmic Op- 
tician and the Dispensing Optician. London, 
HMSO, 1956. Pp. 20. 

Describes the work and training of 
ophthalmic opticians and dispensing opti- 
cians. Dispensing opticians supply glasses 
and other optical appliances, while ophthal- 
mic opticians test eyesight and supply glasses. 

51. Great Britarn. Centran Youtu Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Physiotherapist 
and the Remedial Gymnast. 2nd. ed. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 16. 
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Describes a group of services which aid 
the medical profession in the prevention of 
disease and the maintenance and restoration 
of health. 


52. Great BrivaIn. Centra YoutH EM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Radiographer. 
2nd. ed. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 16. 


Contents: Diagnostic Radiography. Therapy 
Radiography. ersonal Qualities. Educa- 
tional Qualifications and Professional Train- 
ing. Openings and Salaries. 


53. Great Britain. CEntTRAL YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Retail Selling. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 36. 

Contents: Retail Shops—Their Develop- 
ment and Organization. Personal Qualities. 
Selling Food. Selling Clothes. Selling in 
Other Kinds of Shops. The Buyer. The 
Branch Manager. Recruitment and Training. 
Opportunities and Salaries. 


54. THomas, LAWRENCE Greaa. The Occu- 
pational Structure and Education. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 1956. 
Pp 02. 

“..This volume explores the present dis- 
tribution of workers among occupations and 
inquires into the reasons for this distribu- 
tion; notes the socially and economically 
significant differences among these occupa- 
tions and inquires into the reasons for these 
differences...” 


Older Workers 


55. Kutner, Bernarp. Five Hundred over 
Sixty, a Community Survey on aging, by 
Bernard Kutner (and others) New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. Pp. 345. 


A co-operative study of elderly people 
living in the Kips Bay-Yorkville area of 
New York City was undertaken by the New 
York City Department of Health, Cornell 
University Social Science Research Center, 
Cornell University Medical College and Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. The study sought to 
discover: (1) the social and cultural factors 
which help people to adjust to aging; (2) the 
kinds of people who successfully adjust them- 
selves to aging; (3) the most useful methods 
of helping elderly people. 

56. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Job 
Performance and Age; a Study in Measure- 
ment. Washington, GPO, 1956. Pp. 72. 

“The present study examines the problems 
of measuring the relationships, if any, 
between age and work performance.” 

57. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Older workers under Collective Bargaining. 
Washington, GPO, 1956. 2 parts. 

Contents: Part 1. Hiring, Retention, Job 
Termination; Part 2. Health and Insurance 
Plans, Pension Plans. Part I deals with 
collective bargaining provisions affecting the 
employment and job security of older 
workers. Part 2 shows how selected aspects 
of collectively bargained health, insurance, 


and pension plans affect the status of older 
workers. 


Productivity of Labour 


58. British Propuctiviry Counc. A 
Review of Productivity in Ammunition 
Production. London, 1956. Pp. 22. 


Improved planning by management, incen- 
tive schemes for workers and work measure- 
ment are among the things which have 
increased productivity in the production of 
ammunition. 

59. British Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in Freight Handling. 
London, 1956. Pp. 47. 


The report states that close liaison between 
the users and the manufacturers of the 
handling equipment has resulted in highly- 
mechanized freight handling. 

60. BririsH Propuctiviry Counc. A 
Review of Productivity in the Brush Indus- 
try. London, 1956. Pp. 24. 

More efficient production planning, changes 
in the layout of plant, the arrangement. of 
the flow of work cost control and work 
study are some of the suggested means of 
improving productivity in the British brush 
industry. 

61. British Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. London, 1956. Pp. 48. 

Productivity in the British iron and steel 
industry has increased 41 per cent since 
1946 because of the saree amount of capital 
investment, the more efficient use of plant, 
fuel and raw materials, and more effective 
management. 

62. British Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Pharmaceu- 
tical Industry. London, 1955. Pp. 40. 

Productivity in the British pharmaceutical 
industry could be helped by pooling of 
experience between large and small manu- 
facturers, adaptation of standard machinery 
by individual firms, improved layout and 
organization of packing departments, im- 
proved planning production, elimination of 
. pharmaceutical packaging presently done by 
hand, and other things. 

63. BritisH Propuctiviry Councir. A 
Review of Productivity in the Rigid Boxes 
and Cartons Industry. London, 1955. Pp. 30. 

Among other things, the following have 
contributed to increased productivity in the 

rigid boxes and cartons industry: incentive 

emes for workers, cost control, simplifica- 
sine in type of carton or box produced, 
improved training programs, production 
planning and new machinery. 

64. British Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Wrought 
Non-Ferrous Metals Industry. London, 
1954. Pp. 26. 

Shortages of raw materials, with increases 
in their prices, government controls, labour 
shortages, fuel crises, rising costs of short- 
ages, etc., have deterred increased produc- 
tivity in the wrought non-ferrous meals 
industry. 

65. Metman, StrmMour. Dynamic Factors 
in Industrial Productivity. Oxford, Black- 
well, 1956. Pp. 238. 

The author examines the factors which 
have determined major differences in labor 
productivity in manufacturing industries 
with special reference to Great Britain. 


Professional Workers 

66. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Requirements for Professional Personnel 
1956-1958. By the Department of Labour 
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in co-operation with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 44. 

Based on 720 returns of a questionnaire 
survey made in June 1956. Replies were 
received from industry, provincial govern- 
ments, federal government departments and 
agencies and universities and colleges. Hsti- 
mates the probable requirements es about 
20 different categories of professional workers 
for each of the years 1956, 1957 and 1958. 


67. CANADA. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERy- 
tcE. A Bulletin on the Supply and Demand 
Situation in Regard to University Gradu- 
ates, 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 33. 

68. Luoyp, Joun T. Supervision of Scien- 
tific and Engineering Personnel. Compiled 
by John T. Lloyd and Robert D. Gray. 
Pasadena, Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology, 1956. 
Ppwo2e 


~ Conference Leader’s Guide for Supervision 
of Scientific and Engineering Personnel. 
Compiled by John T. Lloyd and Robert D. 
Gray. Pasadena, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology, 
1956. Pp. 76. 

Based on a number of conferences and 
meetings sponsored by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of the California Institute of 
Technology between 1953 and 1956. Partial 
Contents: Characteristics and Development 
of the Professional Employee. Appraisal of 
Performance. The Supervisor’s Role in Pro- 
fessional Development. Policies for Salary 


Administration. Handling Complaints and 
Grievances. Unionization of Professional 
Employees. What Professional Workers 


expect of their Supervisors. 


Time and Motion Study 


69. NapLer, GERALD. 
Study. New York, 
Pp. 612. 

Discusses some new techniques in time and 
motion study. 

70. NationAL Time AND Motion Stupy 
AND MANAGEMENT CuInic. Proceedings of 
the Highteenth Annual... Clinic, Novem- 
ber 10, 11, 12, 1954... Chicago. Sponsored 
by the Industrial Management Society. 
Chicago, Industrial Society, c1955. Pp. 168. 

Contents: Time Standards. Incentive Sys- 


tems. Job Evaluation. Controls. Manage- 
ment Subjects. Industrial Relations. 


Motion and Time 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 


Wages and Hours 


71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Wages and Heurs in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1955. Ottawa, 1955. 
iPoselize 

72. New York (STATE) DEPARTMENT oF 
Lasor. Division oF RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
tics. Wages and Hours in the Restaurant 
Industry in New York State, 1956. New 
York, 1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

73. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Earnings of Communications Workers, 
October 1955: Class A Telephone Carriers, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Radiotele- 
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graph Carriers, Ocean-Cable Carriers. 


Washington, 1956. Pp. 10. 


Women 

74. Gross, Irma Hanna, ed. Potentzali- 
ties of Women in the Middle Years, by 
Robert J. Havighurst (and others) East 
Lansing, Michigan State University Press, 
1956. Pp. 198. 

Contents: Part 1. Changing Helse of 
Women in the Middle Years. Part 2. Prob- 
lems of Women in the Middle Years. Part 3. 
Suggested Solutions to Problems of Women 
in the Middle Years. 

75. Gumpert, Mapevetne. Travail fémi- 
nin et travail & domicile; enquéte sur le 
travail & domicile de la confection féminine 
dans la région parisienne, par Madeleine 
Guilbert et Viviane Isambert-Jamati. Paris, 
Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 
1956: Pps 226: 

Partial Contents: Le travail a domicile 
dans la confection féminine: Perspectives 
actuelles. Les méthodes d’enquéte. Tableaux 
des caracteristiques de la population sur la- 
quelle a porté Venquéte. Les conditions de 
travail des ouvriéres. L’ouvriére 4 domicile 
et Ventreprise. Pourquoi tant de femmes 
prennent-elles du travail a domicile. 

76. MyrpaL, AtvA (REIMER). Women’s 
Two Roles, Home and Work, by Alva 
Myrdal and Viola Klein. London, Rout- 
ledge & Paul, 1956. Pp. 208. 

Examines the question of whether married 
women should be employed outside the home. 


Surveys the situation in France, Great Bri- 
tain, Sweden and the United States. 


77. US. Women’s Bureau. An Idea in 
Action: New Teachers for the Naton’s 
Children. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 37. 

Describes the initial results of a plan to 
recruit and prepare certain carefully selected, 
well-qualified college graduates to teach in 
communities where there is an acute teacher 
shortage. 


Miscellaneous 


78. CANADA. BurEAv or Statistics. Hlec- 
tric Railways, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Prin- 
ter, 1956. Pp. 46. 

79. CANADA. BureAv or ‘Statistics. The 
Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and Services, 
Canada, 1949. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1956. Pp. 52. 


This is a study “of the disposition of out- 
put of industries and of the origin of the 
materials and services used in producing 
that output”, 

80. ScHELLENBERG, THEODORE R. The Ap- 
praisal of Modern Public Records. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1956. Pp. 46. 

Suggests certain broad approaches to take 
in appraising public records. 


81. WeLLER, Evatyn G. C2rtizen Partici- 
pation in Public Welfare Programs; Sup- 
plementary Services by Volunteers, by 
Evalyn G. Weller and Elizabeth B. Bil- 
borne. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Public 
Assistance, 1956. Pp. 46. 


Points out the importance of volunteer 
help to supplement work of social workers. 


The 1956 edition of the pamphlet, Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada, is now 
available in both English and French. 

Issued annually by the Department of 
Labour, the pamphlet discusses and com- 
pares provincial legislation on workmen’s 
compensation and includes a summary of 
the amendments made to the Acts in the 
current year. 

During 1956, the bulletin notes, the Acts 
of eight of the provinces were amended, 
providing in four provinces for an increase 
in the percentage rate of average earnings 
used in the computation of compensation 
payments. In Nova Scotia, the rate was 
raised to 70 per cent and in Manitoba, 
Newfoundland and Quebec, to 75 per cent. 
The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation is payable were also increased 
in four provinces. In Manitoba, the increase 
was from $3,000 to $3,500; in Alberta, from 
$3,000 to $4,000; and in Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan, from $4,000 to $5,000. The minimum 
permanent total disability payment was 
raised from $85 to $100 a month in Nova 
Scotia. The Quebec Legislature provided 
for a reduction from seven to five days- in 
the “waiting period”. 
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The monthly allowance to a widow or 
invalid widower was raised from $50 to $60 
in Alberta and Newfoundland. In the same 
two provinces payments allowed in respect 
of dependent children were increased. In 
both provinces the increases were made 
applicable to all widows and dependent 
children in receipt of compensation. In 
Nova Scotia, increases in the maximum 
monthly payment to a widow and children, 
and to orphans, were provided for, making 
the maximum amount payable in each 
case $150. 

Tables set out the scale of benefits and 
the occupational diseases for which com- 
pensation is payable under each law. 

The two federal laws, the Government 
Employees Compensation Act and the Mer- 
chant Seamen Compensation Act, and the 
workmen’s compensation ordinances of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories are briefly 
reviewed. A summary of the Conventions 
and Recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference concerning workmen’s 
compensation is also included in the bul- 
letin. 

Copies may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents each. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-i—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings.................. 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 

Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1._REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 16, 1957 
: (Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcn: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


| 
P.E.L Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BC; 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes....... 3S 5,685 105 423 1,621 2,095 973 468 
Agricultural....... He 659 e 36 167 165 270 20 
Non-Agricultural...... oe ae 5,026 104 387 1, 454 1,930 703 448 
IM lope steerer ee ere erate bss sie c:ahajace.es se, ac0j0sa\s 4,340 84 334 1,254 1,541 772 355 
Agricultural......... 641 * 34 166 158 263 19 
Non-Agricultural 3,699 83 300 1,088 1,383 509 336 
LIGA SS)... he on 1,345 21 89 367 554 201 i113 
i INGEN HINTED are ae eee 18 z MS es is - - 
’ Non-Agricultural...............-06- ood 21 87 366 547 194 112 
PAPA CA MRMEE ARES Tas/e,o:5)e%e, 1s. .erierei» ave isis gs 5, 685 105 423 1,621 2,095 973 468 
ea EMEATE Shc) oye dca. s c\cie'e,heituies 6 acee.zs 518 13 40 193 162 79 31 
PV OER shee colts ec eceitisieis ss ciole oe 719 18 54 234 245 122 46 
ea AGV ERIE Biss (iaVayo.0,0 5.6 d¥slars 0.0) «50 oes 2,642 46 186 749 985 453 223 
Pits CATIA: «fe. o/</e oc ofovei ciel. = vlsieie, 1,591 25 123 399 615 278 151 
Gol VeaTSANG OVELS «0416 ecc ce sie ece ae 215 - 20 46 88 41 17 
Persons with Jobs 
FAN StAbUS CLOUDS. 5 cercccccscesldeccvecices 5,362 95 375 1,493 2,023 935 441 
CET oy GAS SRO E Gree cae 4,047 74 289 1,138 1,478 736 332 
Females........ flnipjea/e)a/efela/oi») 614) 0) fe 1,315 21 86 355 545 199 109 
a PAS SELGUENGIEDA a2 Seayo,a\5 aie a ciaetois ois s)s\0!« 654 ig 35 166 164 269 19 
Non-Agricultural.............20000- 4,708 94 340 1,327 1,859 666 422 
PPI CRVVORLORSISEL © cs. h/s ie cicie sw epee mene 4,285 84 301 1, 206 ea, 598 384 
EUG Renee eye Fite la toveess/s/e\sis's sie: #.0)s'ai0 016 3,065 66 223 869 1,207 417 283 
RGTALOS Meslatreicieleisiewte aidlalet.cres oeis'e.« 1,220 18 78 337 505 181 101 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
PS OG SOKORSRER eels ebje moles sasleseese vices 323 10 48 128 72 38 27 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BMMRES OG EY OSCR tine ord. vie aVeie o> alesin a «016 © hi s\ecs 5,176 157 469 1,461 1,657 950 482 
} NIAC REER Pe Retcaie Rested ace cieresle ed 1,058 51 105 263 313 211 115 
LIER ES. ae aGh OBE ne E re AO CIg 4,118 106 364 1,198 1,344 739 367 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—_PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcnu: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended 
February 16, 1957 January 19, 1957 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work (4) 
Total looking for work................+. 335 315 315 283 
Without Joba.ckea.. orbs see eutrices 323 303 303 272 
Wnder 1 month teens ue ste e ND: ol vigstecoss attest PUT estate eet are x 
1— 8 months, Wisewenwntea ky eee LG Zine eu awe Meter 
4— Gmonths:aegore. sao one SOT cc taalte see Om |Meie orate w see 
7—=12 Months)... sieve sine eves!’ par ame ON eee Pa een oe ae 
13-—18 months: hee es eanuemaen st dil Wert) Salve dic eld usersicotintte: 
195-and) QVerisccectecicc wines LoeeN MR onde it we RR, © Ree 
Worked 2.4 2o ecco bneclveteeteleb eas 12 12 12 11 
1-14 hoursisies boscaisn eee: * = * 4 
1534 hours... + vevecesearask +6 i! ig M hb! 


Week Ended 
February 18, 1956 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(2) 
325 293 
308 278 
7 { ites (aateortbe 3 Ee 
1665 er fychac sears 54 
OL Ceci orate 
LAY eA eee a1 
* 
ak teen 
17 15 
* 
13 11 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
a Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
Gorm Manu- Construc- ation, Services, ore 
Fishing, facturing tion Sema eae Labour Total 
Trapping, Bhockads erent Income 
Mining Trade 
1040 A-verages.. hic. ceccstetils 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1050 Average. ji. aseestaee 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1051 Average. ...0... sec ee. 2. 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952 Average..c........000- 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953 Average....... 0.2.0.0. 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954 Average.............+- 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Average........-.00005 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956 Asverage: seca. scsi sheer 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
79 358 69 282 264 38 1,090 
70 365 70 284 266 39 1,094 
68 371 79 291 277 40 1,126 
78 Si 92 301 281 40 1,169 
89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
95 382 105 317 281 43 15223 
98 382 108 319 286 43 1,236 
99 392 110 324 299 44 1,268 
October iti. c..shaee 104 394 114 324 294 43 1,273 
November........... 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
December............ 96 397 90 327 295 43 1,248 
1957—January.............- 87 384 76 310 298 42 1,197 
Be briar'y: ens arieniae 85 389 74 316 299 42 1,205 
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C—Employmeni, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,746,201. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 


Year and Month ay Oe okie 

Aggregate] Average eee Aggregate)! Average tesa! 
Humaley- Weekly | Wages and one and Employ Wages and| Wages and Ns and 

Payrolls | Salaries me en Payrolls | Salaries BESS 

$ $ 

1947—Average..............005 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average...............-- 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average.............. cae 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average...............5. 101-5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average................. 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—Average...............6- 111.6 140-3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1958—Average...............4. 113.4 15105 133.4 57.30 Mises 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage ...........-..5 109.9 151.3 1g7el 58.88 10727 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average................. 112.5 160-1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average................. 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
AOHG=—-Iants Wee Shes ate veka. 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 156.9 142.1 62.47 
Feb. 1 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.48 110.2 164.0 147.9 65.05 
Mar. ites 167.3 147.1 63.20 11233 168.5 149.1 65.57 
Apr. 113.5 168.4 147.6 63.43 113.4 171.2 150.1 66.02 
May 115.2 eas} 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 151.7 66.70 
June 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 175.6 151.1 66.46 
July 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 152.1 66.89 
Aug. 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 ial 66.44 
Sept. 125.7 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 1517 66.71 
Oct. 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 67.97 
Nov. 126.2 195.4 154.2 66.24 118.6 185.9 155.9 68.53 
Dee. 125.7 194.3 153.9 66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 68.78 
195 7—Sams Pe swe. seca. 121.3 180.5 148.1 63.63 114.8 172.2 149.1 65.57 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dee. 1 Jan. 1 
1957 1956 1956 1957 1956 1956 
(a) Provinces 
Newitoundland. -...sacrinstaconceeeneneee oe Fa" 125.1 142.5 125.1 57.83 60.27 52.67 
Prince Edward Island... 109.4 122.2 113.4 47.74 48.92 45.11 
Nova Scotia........... 99.5 104.7 99.5 52.66 53.04 49.92 
New Brunswick...... ES 109.9 114.1 107.4 56.95" 56.09 53.55 
Quebec: jtancenens 120.8 127.0 115.6 61.28 63.76 58.44 
Ontariots. esse 123.5 126.0 115.3 65.73 68.62 62.70 
Manitoba...... 109.1 HUES 105.2 60.56 61.36 58.23 
Saskatchewan... Bt TOCCOA oi: SERIE tie cy ones 120.7 126.6 113.3 62.90 63.40 58.09 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 148.7 154.7 133.6 66.02 68.29 62.53 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 118.9 124.0 111.4 68.21 72.34 65.21 
CADAUA & toxics hate ash can eee cece 121.3 125.7 114.6 63.63 66.11 60.54 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

St. Johi's..eb one teas cee ee ee ees een eee 117.8 127.7 110.2 48.08 48.29 44.85 
Sydney 7. .Fawes cs cate pat se ante aCe oh ane 92-8 93.5 89.1 66.07 64.17 61.87 
Halifax....5.Saet asc ee ions Reo ee. ae 122.0 123.6 119.5 50.64 51.25 48.03 
Saint Jolin): dcee s,s. /snide Mercato Sea koe ele eee 110.5 99.8 106.5 49.71 50.22 49.83 
Quebec. 5.8 BRE. cack ak aes < ba aoe re ce ee 108.4 115.0 106.2 52.44 55.74 49.75 
Sherbrooke.; wee... che Medea na eee. eae 112.7 112.8 104.9 51.74 56.75 50.50 
whree Rivers chs ace gee ces bee ee eee. 113.0 120.2 108.4 59.34 61.81 56.75 
Drummond ville;, che eee eaten Dee eeeee 76.4 76.6 77.6 54.15 57.44 52.53 
ontreal...risic Bagi. vee te awe odes Coe ee 121.4 126.0 116.0 61.13 64,21 58.83 
Ottawa—Hulli 25, 4.052; ghee ce Rs ee ee 120-8 123.6 115.7 56.75 58.76 56.32 
Poterborough ss... 0: scaee ce ae ee 109.2 110.8 96.5 69.37 71.52 64.10 
Oshawa. sheds Geb. oie Feo eo MER Sn ee 179.3 178.5 79.1 70.44 80.47 65.48 
Niagara. Vallss.,.\,..02h adecn ae A. 20 tee 122.1 129.7 117.9 70.55 73.07 68.98 
St: Catharinesiay .....5 0. dee eee ee 127.1 131.6 102.9 73.45 76.31 70.66 
TPOrontiOrcjecas moestocsleacaee eee eee te ene 131.9 132.9 125.5 66.05 68.77 63.52 
Hamilton. 2. 2:ifh.. rock Some a aoe acc r nee 115.5 116.6 110.1 69.28 72.57 65.62 
Brantlord , «a ce.s/gleee eee Cae Eee 87-5 88.6 88.3 59.18 62.17 59.45 
Galtier ti3d Rt eee 111.7 112.4 105.7 56.93 60.82 53.54 
Kitchonercsiits..pdly<dectdete isl one eee ee ee 115.0 118.7 106.9 59.52 62.93 58.22 
Sudbury ts. «ascribe ec cee tie te eee eee: 140.5 141.5 132.6 80.50 81.10 76.13 
Londoitsss ssstecds #hcaatp sae cine oe (ae eee ee 118.9 121.8 110.5 59.42 62.07 57.88 
SAIN g's aicteare lee eree ee oe Ce oe eee ee 127.1 139.4 124.1 77.94 80.96 72.25 
Windsor, 0.027 ot see eee ee ee 107.2 107.4 108.1 68.00 74.67 61.54 
Sault. Ste. Marie... ...0cccoecek tien pee eee 133.1 134.0 119.2 80.35 83.12 75.28 
Et. William—Pt. Arthur... 0) oneeeee seen. see one RIS ee 115.8 108.5 65.19 68.10 64.18 
Winnipeg 5.5 3.i;5 sis. ciesaisone eet eee a ee 108.1 109.7 105.5 57.42 58.27 55.07 
Regina, 3... 2ucwisieldatls acon ee ee 120.2 128..5 112.8 59.32 59.41 56.52 
Saskatoon. «wins ewatesatee epee eens eee 118.9 124.8 114.9 57.16 58.19 54.70 
Hdmoniton:.33...<5 o: teach nee Geet Cee ee 174.7 183.9 159.5 60.37 65.15 57.10 
Calgary. sa ncans. cc cence ee ee 156.2 159.2 142.9 62.45 63.00 59.76 
Vancouver. ari icis,slca.e cvine seesaw ciate ete ee ee 119.9 121.9 110.7 - 66.75 69.38 63.01 
Victorias giteidon ansccnisicciobon cane Mee eee 123.0 122.0 120.3 61.01 63.01 60.24 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Emoplyment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industry 


ILC GY:. . Soe bith. Ae PO cee soe ae ea 


Oil and natural gas... 
Non-metal.............. 


MIANPRRACUUTING 2 55,5656.2 5.5 ces encase oe ee denen eden 
MOG DE VCLALES) itkidses cc se see kes vac.cles satlees 
Wen procUClore auieiete ssc sense se oes He boa cose eo e% 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 
Mecrasmetaill products... .<c caret oct e coef eee a cet 
Bread and other bakery products................ 
UINGURDSTATIC CLACKEIR, ce feces cas oc os co oa tess cc's 
Distilled and malt liquors.er. es... eee kate 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............+.00+- 
BURNIE IT OCLUCUS: wc sio.cireetckieto dls Cas ce iiewetiw wae « 
MUR OREO TO CE UCUB tat stas ois to es/aleie s.o.8 slonsveeieee Mele sa 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 
BUCH MICHIE OUOL SNe catty te cic eee ahw ose cues 
Synthetic textiles and silk.......0...ccceeeceeeees 
Clothe, (Gextile and fur)... ccc eee ce eee ones 
iWem s Glodeiut, da toeetadueSBe ore: Geneon eter ate 
NcemVeMSECLOULING wocwer stone (cia s aisiersjajvuss aes ee es 
UMEEE COE e caccde BGC OHO Gene o ELSE ae ee 
Wood products.......... md 
Saw and planing mills 
PROTETGUTE. si. s.s../0\-.0's, + + 
Other wood products... 
Raper products.............. ESN he MI ne in R Geto 
RI MAD GPRD ON AILS. is. Jay. cqleis|o le cole c's ajo) daveraye oe 
OME MPADEr PLOGUCES. <. nrc ct etiiece cee ccc euine 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 
MPORTANCE BTCC! PLOMUCES soe: os ccc sev osce civ es ve oe ces 
Agricultural implements.............000-0000e005 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 
_ELGIPE Do oto) Dee teers CORA Ge eee 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 
(EOD. ECU eG a5 Soe RGR DEAE OBL ASORD EEE Ean 

I SEG OUTST Sie FTE Vl ea Se iene ee 
Primary J7ON.ANG Steel sujet a ieee vee one netie wee 
BDEeuTMOLALsPLOGUGUS, ....¢ siscliaiiricle’s os s.ecleeiay aisle 
DYAUSHOLEALION CQUIPIMENtsccceciesinse esas. cece sees. 
ESHOP GAG OPATUS..tekinciae ceaclatelece site nduiess « 
lnkeivore Tal GLG ee ae S BRIS SESe eee OED Eee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................5. 
Non-ferrous metal products................. tS 
Aluminum products...... 
Brass and copper products..............-. Hh 
Dimelpine and TEHNING. so. ccccceessdecssmecebeses 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................- 
Non-metallic mineral products.................05- 
Be aRIOGUCLS Te Meee dernee na nde cess fone wees 
Gisssiand) glass’ products... ......ce0cnces cccce ees 
Products of petroleum and coal.............-.++++- 
CRGMIICAP PROGUGES. cic ce aica's seins, .eisie'e slelsis sioseteiaie © oe 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... ... 
ers alicalis ANG BAUS cccseseccecscics so aclqness« 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 


GOMSERINCELONN atte see Secisciee se lseieiarcrassoy sei ageicleye ers 
Building and general engineering...............---- 
ESSIEN remiteeie a atae cies coeiaste ne ose = cas ange v > 
PETMOOTINGTW OUR ees hls yer tess scene os | 
Highways, bridges and streets................+-+- 


SCLVICC ree re ce i Caren e calor sore satis Meee ee aew ans 


Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 
LRSM ERIATIOD hs 49 5 CaO Eee SOO Ee en Caonoe 


Industrial composite...................02 eee eee 


Employment Index Numbers 


Jan. 1 
1957 


Dee. 1 
1956 


Jan. 1 
1956 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Jan. 1 
1957 


Dec. 1 
1956 


80.87 


Jan. 1 
1956 


a 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
_ Feb./1, | Jan. 1, | Feb..1, | Febx1,'| Jan..1, | Bebut 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

Newfoundland. ....«de Mee eee 40.9 37.3 41.1 | 157.6 | 187.1 | 187.6 
Nova Booting £2.).. cath. deh ceded, « aseiens 41.0 38.2 41.3 | 142.7 | 139.1 | 189.8 
Now Brunswick +) sdecvaecests (oeeaeeee ae em 42.2 40.2 42.3 | 137.9 | 141.7 | 183.1 
Quebée.!: 2h. c.o50h dette eee eee 42.4 38.7 42.7 | 141.2 | 141.8 | 139.1 
Oibariog 5.4099 detains peebeatiiea kta Reese Ae 40.6 37.7 40.8 | 166.3 | 166.5 | 155.4 
Manitoba: )2.h.chs0h 4 Sa eRe ee 40.6 38.1 40.7 | 147.2 | 149.3 | 139.1 
Baskatohewati;.t.5-..0 Gea deans’. | cane: 39.7 39.4 30.8 | 161.5 | 163.0°| 151.9 
Alberta 12): ésh:iths Ace a ee 40.2 38.6 40.1 | 163.6 | 164.5 | 158.5 
British Colambia (1). lcd x sds era a Re 36.9 35.1 38.2 | 188.0 | 187.9 | 177.4 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norg:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Aq Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
VETOES Average Average 
Period W Sokal Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer serene 
Peri Wane Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Weekl 
Earnings Index Pane 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949............... 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950................ 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 |. 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951................ 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952................ 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................ 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954................ 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955..........:..... 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956................ 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Week Preceding: 
January) oe 1/1956) apse ee haeee 41.4* 147.5 61.07* 146.4 116.8 125.3 
Hebruatyan 1) 1006 lee eee eet 41.2 147.3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
March Li LOSGE stewart 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April Tl O56 E seer tenets cise 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
May USGS reece 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June L056 Serene 4. adand 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July Tr OhO Mee ee ee ie 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 127.3 
August Tel O66 Fis sass cece aa 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 
September 1, 1956................ 41.1 152.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
October’ he U 1056) 2a eae teas 41.5 153.3 63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 
November 1; 1956)... epaeeeeeen 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 
December 1, 1956...:......----.0+ 41.5 155.5 64.53 154.7 120.4 128.5 
January (ie lh.1957. ace eee een ae 41,2* 158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956, are 39.0 and $57.53, and for January 1, 
1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 

() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Warnings Wages 
Industry - --- —-|- 
Feb. 1|Jan. 1|/Feb. 1)Feb. 1|Jan. 1|Feb.1|/Feb.1\Jan. 1)Feb.1 
1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 
no. | no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
DMMB GER fk wi Aches scioe tuiee's Sami eiadhs. cicce elalace wale la, bas. pr 42.9) 40.7) 43.8] 181.4) 181.6) 166.2) 77.82) 73.91] 72.80 
Metal mining 43.1] 40.2} 44.0} 188.0) 189.2} 170.5} 81.03) 76.06) 75.02 
Slidiss. agcaeEdeesé Se daaGes Geo oe en Ieee 42.9} 40.3] 45.8) 156.7} 159.8] 140.3] 67.22] 64.40) 64.26 
Other metal 43.2) 40.1] 43.1) 200.9] 201.7) 185.6] 86.79) 80.88) 79.99 
ETRE eee ans chee e rece jan eta hee sa saveiewe Nace 43.0} 438.0) 43.1) 172.5] 172.1] 160.6} 74.18] 74.00) 69.22 
Coal > SSCS URINGE Ce CECE INGO Ean eee Oe 41.5} 42.0) 41.8} 155.0) 155.6] 150.3} 64.33) 65.35) 63.24 
Oil and natural gas 45.7| 45.0) 46.2] 202.9) 202.4) 181.6] 92.73) 91.08] 83.90 
Bumionare (lee eee Ac ese Sastre c cated se SG oeees cows 42.2) 38.5] 44.1) 167.5) 166.7) 157.0} 70.69] 64.18) 69.24 
ia: TUNE Tre biting hal bee ae Reet ok ere ig GO a Bs A 40.9} 37.9} 41.2) 157.5) 158.0} 147.3] 64.42) 59.88) 60.69 
Food and beverages............... 40.2} 37.6) 40.9] 137.0) 1387.9} 130.0} 55.07) 51.85) 53.17 
Meat products 39.7] 37.5) 40.0) 165.6) 164.7) 155.5) 65.74) 61.76) 62.20 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables ...| 40.6] 34.0) 40.7} 120.3] 117.3] 118.3] 48.84) 39.88) 48.15 
Recrsutrteen TL PO GU CES ak eae fla cine sa diem od oleae nde eb e sacaes 40.9} 38.6) 41.2) 144.3) 144.5) 141.9] 59.02) 55.78) 58.46 
Bread and other bakery products.............-...... 42.5} 42.0! 43.0] 122.6) 123.8) 113.4] 52.11] 52.00) 48.76 
wPrmerted anc male Liquors.s..s.. cecanciace s scieb sco ss 38.7} 39.5) 39.8] 177.5) 176.2) 167.1] 68.69] 69.60) 66.51 
Tobacco and tobacco productS........c0cceecccevseeees 40.2} 38.2] 40.7] 135.4) 138.4) 124.4) 54.43) 52.87) 50.63 
PPP TMOOCLUCUS sce is cise inwins ces oteidce ccdrats wae 41.7} 39.4] 41.8] 162.7] 160.8! 151.9] 67.85) 63.36) 63.49 
Westher products... acscc.+ vas 00 ee 41.1] 36.0) 41.3] 108.3) 110.0} 103.8} 44.51) 39.60) 42.87 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 40.9] 34.6} 40.9) 104.8) 106.1) 99.8] 42.86] 36.71) 40.82 
Textile products (except clothing).....................- 42.9} 39.1] 43.3] 118.7) 118.6] 112.9} 50.92) 46.37) 48.89 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 40.9} 87.0) 42.1] 119.4] 119.8} 113.4] 48.83) 44.33) 47.74 
PR ROHAANZOUCIS NER ene Si eit ev hardomte se aotisa dana-sien ee 44.0} 39.7} 48.8] 111.5] 110.0) 106.4) 49.06) 43.67} 46.60 
Synthetic textiles/and silk. oo... cssine secede vensees 45.2) 44.1] 45.6) 125.0) 125.1] 118.3) 56.50) 55.17) 53.94 
Clothing Ktaxtilevund tur )peesersh ah acraetiae cnet sitsiiis « 39.2| 32.4! 39.4) 104.1) 103.6) 98.6) 40.81] 33.57] 38.85 
IGT) COUT se aS Bis Gide 6 GOEL Eee Ro Ce EEE ieee 38.5} 32.1) 39.0} 103.5) 103.4) 97.5) 39.85) 33.19] 38.03 
Wuononts Globiinty to eteicleiaicce «se bdeitiecie ei areseodele. sie’ 37.9} 29.0) 37.7] 111.8) 110.4) 105.1] 42.37) 32.02] 39.62 
ESTES: eect cite ered acess eens Giailvieecen  s 41.1] 35.6} 41.1} 100.5} 99.5] 97.7) 41.31) 35.42) 40.15 
NN enee RIN CHSC SS) rotate CPOE ol akescrarc atc, slaharcnorat sions Giaieyoxevsvarnvavdiow 39.3} 36.2} 41.5] 185.3) 136.3) 131.0} 53.17) 49.34) 54.37 
ewer AM IAS MATS oss eaare isc cries Sieea’e areas deniers 37.0) 34.4} 40.3} 145.8] 147.0) 141.1] 53.95) 50.57) 56.86 
PREMIERE Pee cetera os fe ofa 1a So. Fieve. sie, epeye bias’ die cvorsie Ne 42.3} 38.7| 48.2] 125.6) 124.8) 118.8] 53.13) 48.30) 51.32 
WGHELWOOd PEOGUCIS!. v..5cjccidcaeddcecsedcsseccccsas 42.9} 39.1) 48.6] 115.2} 116.5} 109.8) 49.42) 45.55) 47.87 
Rar PRILOCUIOL Sree ee Oe een oo he Sete bict rare singeie,s 42.1] 40.2} 42.2) 183.2) 183.3] 171.2) 77.13) 73.69) 72.25 
Pulp and paper mills................ 42.41 41.1) 42.5] 196.4) 196.1] 183.5) 83.27) 80.60) 77.99 
Other paper products................ 41.1] 37.5} 41.1) 148.0} 141.4] 134.5) 58.77) 53.03} 55.28 
Printing, publishing and allied industr 39.8] 38.3] 389.6) 184.5) 184.6) 177.4| 73.43] 70.70) 70.25 
*Tron and steel products...............- 41.8] 38.3] 41.7] 179.5) 177.7) 168.5) 75.03) 68.06} 70.26 
PASMOAtbUTA IMPICMENES. is. jaiiesie daearcec sae dwecae cess 40.3} 37.7| 39.9] 177.6) 172.3) 175.3) 71.57] 64.96) 69.94 
Fabricated and structural steel...................04. 41.6} 35.0) 41.9] 176.7} 173.5) 165.9) 73.51) 60.73) 69.51 
PRA WEIMO AEG TOONS). fo 5. w.ciis, cts sieisia esd ole. sceleie einice eee es 42.0 : 9 F ; . : ; Be 
Heating and cooking appliances...................00- 40.8 s 6 i 5 
C0 BES (Cee Oe ee eee 42.0 ; mi : ; 
MaonMNery MAHULAChUTING ss o5ssac eds vee ede nese ses 43.3 3 0 E ; 
Peep REUTECON AN8 GB LCOL. a-chsieie.aceia vin(sl on «joie! siete aieie ease 0-06 41.3 4 0 : z 
PRBS EFAS GMI DTOCUCES TT Sc acetele Se aie -slaveties's leva etre vs oe 40.6 : 0 ; é 
*Transportation spunea WAC ee Amse shires dmaraclac erates 40.4 5 3 F ; 
Airerafe and parts..s<:.2...0.csccess. 42.2 } 9 : : 
MarOREMONICLER eee fren ease ass erdee wcae oes « 38.2 : 3 A , 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 41-2 é mal i 4 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39.8 i al i 4 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............5.0.00ceeeeeee 41.4 : 0 : i, 
*Non-terrous metal products... .c.ccc ses ncacaecsseees 41.1 ; 9 j ' 
PMA UTSDTOGUGLE o. 0. aciys Gk avuie eae oe ieee coe vee 40.7 ; 4 : 
Brass and copper products............ceceeeeeeeeeees 41.2 : 5 5 ; 
PUAN OMNI. occa sian sn cielo te vale da ecceeens 41.2 5 6 i 4 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...............0++0005 41.0 : 6 . j 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 41.3 , 5 , : 
FRAGIOS ANG TACIO PALES... cieiais sivinwie scien sie eetanen’ 39.8 : : i 
ET CNS Ree Ages. cue cies Oe. 4c. sreeiecaie wares .| 42.4 3 ‘ ; 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances. . 39.9 2 5 ‘ 
Miscellaneous electrical products 41.4 : : : 
WY EPIRA DOS re cio cores 0 5 vik oleae Ula tees t's Wels 0s 42.4 : : ; 
*Non-metallic mineral products.................000055 42.9 ; ¢ ; P : 
MPNEBDUOGHCUS aire cis virccan ide veiaraw aye ilvinieveis viele. cise ee © 41.9 K - A E 
KcriBean Gl! PIASS PTOUUCHS:. ..cl..o4 6c. 04,0 ele ocorejsre diert.oloisi seis 43.7 5 y : P ‘ 
Products of petroleum and coal.,..............0.2000ee 41.7 : ; : : : 
Ci remeaPPELE EUCLA GEN erro a aiase i cio es aiee cs aie aie“ a)b(e e dsdu0,ai8 a6 41.1 : ‘ i ; ; 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 41.4 i F 3 ‘ 2 
PXCISA ALKALIS ANC BAlBcees so viess cess cecrsecseencnes 41.8 : : A ; g 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.. ............ 41.6 : : ; : F 
PROCES OOUS Mee rer Foor colt vice wins 0 bieie siescielvie ele ave sie's 40.9 ‘ ; : : ; 
EG EMEAENIG  POOUSE: Caattsaeiy alee. cs, cieswinis stereo oidlaitynxnie alevtes 40.9 ; ; 5 : : 
CORSE, UL CUT GARG Grant WE BOERS aa ioe 41.2 ‘ é ‘ ; ; 
pols and rs Pe tir anc t Ralcies spore ain ‘ 5 4 f z 
ighways, bridges and streets..............se+ee0e: z 5 5 a A 3 4 
Electric apd motor eiepertatson SPpsotetarditatele r=: afois shies na 44.6} 42.2) 44.2) 156.0 156. 6| 148.4) 69.58) 66.09} 65.59 
ROA So, oh. g0 6 In EER SCRE eer aoe ane eee 39.5] 39.1] 40.2) 92.4] 92.6) 87.8) 36.50) 36.21] 35.30 
IGbelsand restaurants... «sos c.ce00s eae vicssiseccteceedy 39.6} 39.8] 40.4) 92.7] 93.2] 87.9] 36.71] 37.09] 35.51 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................+055 39.8] 38.3) 40.6) 86.6) 86.5) 83.0) 34.47) 33.13) 33.70 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


She Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
erio 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
April J, TOG Rc 2p: iteie ete abies 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61,334 290, 276 
April Ry PP ame crias Sone. 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304, 941 80, 067 385, 008 
April et OA aden tee 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
April 4, ADOE Fis se sient we datos 11, 484 12,293 23,727 466,120 101,933 568, 053 
April Ly AOSD ice «Soothes sive tebe ae 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114, 572 620, 044 
April Ls 1956 aacccowis as tater 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428, 221 104,745 532,966 
May 19, LOBG)S . ohemboscis cles ae 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June U5 L9BG 0, cavietgs ee soi 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
July b LQ5Gis.c.csserenctoreis ete, Pee tessts 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August 1, LOB6 sc Hee syleicirtete sts 38,195 19,636 57,831 105,417 69,272 174, 689 
September. 1, 1956, 2 s2c..cces ne sees cle 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October Us LOB GC icie arate shire aR meni ots 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 
November 1, 19565 cases mace ucts 31,997 17,154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173,720 
December, 1;,1956 27 osc. ee eee 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January Ly DOO Tee eehtea sick @siistesete 19, 784 13, 440 33,224 343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
February de 0b te, «teceene ena ce 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March 1, 105%@) SR asad 14, 218 12,694 26,912 474, 661 113,489 588, 150 
April 1; 1957). Ge asco eee ts 19,595 14, 884 34,479 479, 539 111,129 590, 668 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 
28, 1957(4) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total 
January February 
31, 1957 29, 1956 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...................... 646 218 864) + ww} + 134 
MOTCSUPY Gince fercvicc as set neees nek ‘hse Occ OC 1,772 6 1,778 | — 3,184] — 2,318 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................... 872 65 937 | — 118 | + 2 
Mist MVEITIIND A ec arse jeeteh Giccticene « cileon ain oas scien ue 580 12 592 - 56] + 73 
TE CICS 3 nn hin Gee e Giciotoe Mra ccc ne eae ace 196 28 224 =- 35 - 6 
BN Corsets bet METI ITI O'S sees eiaVo's ce oyeapsa:s1s ors scieis 0,00 0 nie eee aie 50 df 51 - 35 - 42 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................... 8: | aeceaenes 8}; — 3) + 2 
PEER ULL URN Ne ays ay ciclo Gino are, aries nicid fssse\ alessio avs ieicie zie 38 24 62 + 11 — 25 
INR ARURE URE PELE ATE DS yar acon cta sis, s cle [nielege oie) 01s: she /anisysre esSie es 3,819 2,580 6,399 |} — 166 | — 1,541 
MMOOGH ANG VBOVETALRES: <2 cecc sca saiees cooaccceaceenes 200 154 354) — 27); — 34 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................2.5- 2 10 12]; + 2/ — 17 
PRUE SOREL OGUCES Sf. 2 i ce spores stoves ciolaciaitclelsdejae seas 29 17 46) — i7| — 38 
eS OGrMErOGUCUSE EAL toi iscce ane sie b,i.cieieled gene cininecnee 78 189 267) + 98] — 37 
Textile Products (except clothing)................-. 129 194 323} + 46) + 3 
louuine (textilerand fur). i. se iecssss.0 sco so eee vee oe 145 1,222 1,367) + 62 - 239 
Wilporme TO MuCtS 7 -etrcjecc sic 8 ctiasisieras aieteadaritas iter 314 88 402 _ 12} + 

eH O LAE OCUCUS SCN byeiiiais ealsictsters onis siereclae oie swiave ions : 193 48 241 + 31 ~ 7 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.......... 145 95 240] + 14 - 71 
piromaNnd Steel Products... .6.< 05. 0scccls oeds see visions 915 137 1,052} — 89} — 162 
Transportation Equipment,..i.........sscesceeeeers 711 77 788) — 170; — 351 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...........:...+eeeeee: 187 49 236) + 25) — 94 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................- 346 102 448 a 25 - 237 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products............2.0.0200- 114 43 157) + 14} + 36 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................-.+. 40 15 55} + 7) + 14 
MO rerIatC MBE TOCUCTS Neo </.to)s)asttelerelesa/<)s(ctneisloisieis 810 coe 187 71 258 | — 25) — 71 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries............. 84 69 153 _ 102} — 174 
SURG ERATE UA YR peel oto ose oa SIaie cis Noteidinvs s/0/6 wists ales a ersiee o 6 1, 258 100 1,358 | + 14] — 85 
NETH ONUTACTOTS See ce cislacine ce rss. cleans dence cess 22 68 990} — 18} — 84 
Bpecmi@lrade Contractors sc .ngecis ses cs sete cecucees 336 32 368 | + 32] — 1 
Transportation, Storage and Communication,...... V7 342 1,119} — 4) — 53 
PAIS PORCA DION ste cis pekti siete cijetaie cieowivisinie vie sacdea © 650 176 826 - 74 + 91 
(IGT. « Soltero CORED ORCI Set OL eer 22 43 65 | + 10); + 14 
RO cr EMMA PSEOCP LION a, (acrcicisicig svi cisfotece sins © eteigieseie sia) 9) 00%.» 105 123 228); — 10]; — 158 
Public Utility Operation........................0006- 200 28 228 | — 35] — 22 
PD S30 Gl Gu Terns ate erro a ieici sis are Siore ares siardia wreje6!efacesayarssace 1,833 1,794 3,627 + 108 - Vi 
IU OL OSA OMMEM cet ators Ao ars) Molin ndeane oneceeaeasias 653 530 1,183 — 6} — 236 
BE cr rat Me ete oi ci ofcha eter scorein sceinnaiarficieverejeiStaveieleveiarossseie-@ 1,180 1,264 2,444 + 114 - 539 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate................. 674 744 1,418 | + 9) — 245 
PU CRVACO I oes oe cis cies. ciclesieGis 5 o/c sieve viejeine.ora ae’ 3,139 6,784 9,923 - 1 - 2,960 
Community or Public Service.............se.ee0+0: 335 1,208 1,543 = 206} + 242 
IGOVerNEICHY SELVICE: ... acdc caiteins esis ia.sisivie sesso ses 1,652 490 2,142} + 41 - 2,422 
MUECLCAUIOM SOT VICE. a.5). o0is 4 a)s,0 vieje)s/aeicisiare «6 adi aiete vials 3 111 96 207} — 12} + 30 
PESUSEER OEMVICE oeta cise as ciecececieesccia hace seas ses 630 396 1,026} + 75) — 216 
PSII SELVEOO ie eaicisi eis. cieidlesietcieylete siete mieis osiaia iaiv.a s 411 4,594 5,005 | + + 101 - 594 
GC INGD ST ODA soi cence becsiscencaeas sien 14,990 12,661 27,651 | — 3,276) — 7,863 


(1) Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1957(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Occupational Group for Employment 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 


Professional and managerial workers................- 3,168 890 4,058 5,873 1,539 7,412 
Clerical workersis .¢220.0c 0s cathe o= ab ah aera 1,318 3,595 4,908 13,126 26,378 39,504 
Bales workersiagekass = sictims 5 vitals cnrciet Steta iclatoraereme 994 861 1,855 6,314 15,110 21,424 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 783 5,080 5, 863 37,955 22,194 60,149 
Peamien 25 (araeeie assole seaside sae SE tana ee eae RT Oe Se ea a 34 5, 691 40 5,731 
Agriculture and! AsbIng:, |. anss0.ces aepslesemleneier vies 665 22 687 5,201 642 5, 843 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..............2+++-+- 5,949 1,787 7,736 | 222,264 20,064 242,328 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco). ...... 35 14 49 2,213 741 2,954 
Textiles, clothing: ‘ete... jad. -duee- deacon nee 121 1,355 1,476 2,700 10,829 13,529 
Lumber and lumber products ‘ 1,614 3 1,617 33,778 34,024 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)................... ‘ 65 10 75 1,066 454 1,520 
Leather and leather products.................++- 50 92 142 1, 463 976 2,439 
Stone, clay and glass products,..............+-+- LB eee rec 9 817 76 893 
Metalworking... 3c. sc- cote tase oe fae ee 843 11 854 13, 659 1, 423 15,082 
Blectrigall s1acc-< ached coe aad coon ob See ae ee 300 13 313 1,875 1,647 3,522 
Transportation equipment..........cccscceeeeess Ay ce ate a iase 14 1,194 52 1,246 
Mitaiinig, 5. o raaiive «alos tyele reise ata Re ae eaten Sent PA LUN Nees 210 1085) aks thats 1,985 
Constructions «+ cat ae Gala non oe Bane Rea ae 493 2 495 80,194 13 80, 207 
Transportation (except seamen).............-+..- 545 30 575 39, 665 126 39,791 
Communications and public utility.............. APY Ss tae 64 977 4 981 
‘radejand. S6rvices..a, ccs deh esses te eee sk eeerae 186 211 397 4,412 1,949 6,361 
Other skilled and seMiskilled..................- 1,218 37 1,255 23,533 1,169 24,702 
Horem.en).2 6267 ci «+ Ane wettest sasho Sete areae ee 61 8 69 5,696 345 6,041 
Apprenticesy, 120% sehen bitte makes anne mene 121 1 122 7,037 14 7,051 
Unskilled!svorkers....-;.\.55,.0cesctehe- ce hae eee 1,312 459 1,771 | 178,237 27,522 205,759 
Food and'topaces...\.gr; cscneides o's sm dere eoerese 30 24 54 7,510 8,725 16,235 
Lumber and lumber products..................-- 209 8 217 23,727 622 24,349 
Metalworking: J); 4c «a0. ot MREDEN clove /o ana aero esis 134 17 151 6,032 733 6,765 
Construction) ..024 as. ce ee oe ee ee ZED Niwa cecciaisisiess 285 97,531 2 97,533 
Other unskilled workers.. #0, 0: Jeane cass oe8 654 410 1,064 43, 437 17,440 60, 877 
GRAND TOTAL.................200e000e: 14,218 | — 12,694 26,912 | 474,661 | 113,489 588,150 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 238, 
1957 


(Sourcs: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1,| Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
INO WE LOE IR ELATED o).o.. rc oie rsia)s\eroiei afore ravisieiwis occu etessieiets, atets 242 296 294 25,801 23,291 20,927 
(Gloria o' Since) Sas soo atidades AUC BOD TACeODe ce eras 3 i 17 5,163 4,663 4,228 
(gine I ep anepeer oop eb seb otion EOD COD OaasoeS 46 36 1 2,388 2,010 1,823 
SPM Sos. ata s.cinfeeieis so:6 tele MS cava 8 alec Hiss arate 193 247 276 18,250 16,618 14,876 
Prince Edward Island.......................-2..5. 96 67 98 5,184 4,928 4,352 
Charlottetowil...<.60..:2220..005 Bt ds ev Ate: cis cage, 62 38 70 3,241 3,171 2,769 
SHMIMETRIGS: Heal Meeiaieloisis ate Mire ais sda asiehisvee ways 34 29 28 1,948 1,757 1,583 
BNE SIDLEY" 59 AnGe 5 GOO PO OBE: COMO CRnnoun oat eaeen 27,908 26,972 23,840 
INDO Wa SBOde ok COR BODDE do. aed nOeceo Todor 1,240 1,178 986 
Bridgewater 4 1,750 1,754 1,491 
Halifax..... 5,203 5,127 4,211 
Inverness........ 1,190 1,234 1,088 
TEGh 7h hy 210 has ARGS Aetice poeiced +5 N. 3,692 3,490 28,15 
TOPARESTOO ON, Seaton OUR: BEROSEn bo Dee DBee oc Sereore 768 688 490 
ewe OW inc. Mia dae ndiie ctevies ee anndlviecas sini 44 44 30 3,484 3,303 3,539 
oper iefsl atl) 56 dee etc: BORIS RCE ie CEOUIen On o.c COnraS MA ior ate 1 907 916 556 
[snr OVEN anc 6 HOGDR ODS BOSD He a ROO onE 16 de Cae oe 53 25 67 4,977 4,633 4,768 
MGT C MEPs icici nate ter css. 4 << tajoveinss uv 5s) 3a .bseFe lees) «ays 34 11 80 1,675 1,628 1,480 
SUS nce OOPS cee re tote aie te Teena 11 4 10 3,022 3,021 2,416 
ING SV EESEELTIS WACKE oes ooo tine cies oicsiene sige uisisioe caceree. 955 852 702 34,291 31,411 29,766 
Take Oo) ol eS Stren Oo eee ee Tecan TE 15 30 6,504 5,560 5,521 
EB ated DOH MOD mo hte Mitel a <ia/ein/ei sales, ialsra) ale eae were «ss 44 76 25 2,919 2,476 2,508 
PCC LORE cig oes eas cs slo dene eb melden ewes 66 38 14 2,718 2,260 2,359 
RAC ORIGL ON Meter, Meters dlels a1. nfeie as sugcevele') Brat tise, 3 0% 93 81 128 2,208 1,978 1,744 
NVITISE GMMR at taval a fefayavaPetel ays) & cierto fe 'Ga\e ans a ase tes + 0i2 =i 88 104 28 720 647 629 
WOOO), CARED AD ROL ¢ AO DES OG GeCoey acto Ir ocrrenets 395 327 294 9,390 8,979 8,262 
Syl aS Re en a ae 9 18 3,520 3,062 2,903 
Seiuatii el dig; AO AGE Geico OO DB OD re Cente angen ore 148 97 148 2,545 2,803 2,594 
(Sih SESS) REEL, Geno Spigig Ree noD UDO Rpt ec Gb Sc Sogo 11 54 3 1,640 1,803 1,089 
SJL EC EN oid GO BUD Ot OE LORETO. DO ESE Cn Hora 8 18 8 697 703 702 
‘Stevaya Sito fe! RAE Ges tidl 3 BRODIE ISD SEE eric (0c aero 17 33 6 1,430 1,140 1,455 
UT CEC Oe 1) po QS Se ORD DEID” SeOgore eo nn na encn ape cccn 6,626 10,510 10,153 187,286 | 168,911 179,827 
JASE Sio0 be Bee GOOLE BeBe UTD. 0 - eDEOR i een 10 3 63 963 852 632 
BCAMMATMOIS aia.) t - a iafeun evo ee aa 32 41 24 950 972 922 
ESTEE ATOR ahs chee Ais «512101 6 Ne Slntmin la laa alm nie Fie\no/e.> « 7 26 8 1,294 1,164 1,063 
Cus Tere cil JAS MR OOS, oO USS Os Sees An Orr OIE 3 31 94 3,181 2,021 2,742 
2 1 11 2,629 2,218 2,363 
147 350 157 2,044 1,519 2,445 
2 155 63 1,638 791 1,835 
72 101 ‘ 75 2,440 2,329 2,325 
Teemlecitl, RG ASHe pop RoE r, DOb REDE Or Seti aeiens 17 at 45 1,039 1,067 1,148 
Wee Sy UO. - Alo pecaes iota ble Aeon e eae 703 988 305 1,732 995 1,510 
NGO D OM ri att aisle ies utente aes aisle nattasiats we 1 3 3 2,318 1,897 2,117 
GAS ORR- Sgevbbab Ueto Cee DSecs J Teena Gok cor craete 47 52 35 1,957 1,986 2,285 
TERE oo e AOI ORIe Seek ge. 7 TAS eRene oye 39 47 141 4,503 4,341 3,859 
TSITAIHIE. 2°. 4 ap deo Dickie SIERO o Cua ECR I icc ane 66 74 51 4,210 3,626 3,972 
MIOMIGIULORC Mernin sieieisie eid se bia oleliAbieiriele’> sei cisisite eles 2 2- 55 42 48 2,402 1,799 2,933 
WE RISUE S| Oh aS Neicc Ie eeten 10.c oq OO GEnD Coc Raters 15 26 18 838 835 723 
RPS peur errs Settee fer aik ts wee it nvobnidsciacel On ee wig vi 4 54 113 2,957 2,429 2,945 
BA EMMARY CHG rcretei stole sie re.< eves, ole cls fretehers eine cletolatsiels 0 0'e = 101 1,795 1,267 702 701 662 
aie a etch talc atas chs loos 2.5, Ga leralel 66, c/iateeoite tine va eee 100 99 98 4,852 4,064 4,598 
UTAITVSO GAEL te Gogh nities ls 0's ee Aielese nase \e ala arnninje ress 45 39 42 1,411 989 1,167 
MIEVZ0y.., cs hecigaue cuse Rn see Jp ASbbpeeaue) ocean : 1 8 4 810 799 678 
INASP GESTS gern 2.) GU IOIRCRES aco SIRENS eae 7 44 30 881 687 608 
Matane..... RRR, oe tte MROls acs sats Mee ca oe 137 156 96 3, 853 2,565 3,947 
IBGE | SEB h ous SoU. Gap saa MO Spec Boictoeeae a] co aeeosn 25 2 1,432 1,025 1,239 
Mai aInAMEION co cetis ee.s « > te teats = bie as : 7 6 4 1,360 835 1,141 
ING OMETAA RT je <cicis slocielsps s\02d aPeoid fe cleo te ts as 19 18 23 2,473 1,912 1,923 
LST ce’ 2S Sas) Sa ee enn ieee 3, 123 Oelud 4,086 52,731 54,184 53, 426 
BNE OTECRORIERLOIICL A state cha isls clalu rates: siara%e'~ cjalefe¥orale 6.4.80) i 12 2 2,564 2,196 2,322 
PEA ects 6 ore inc Sane as oie bieis Gitteied, tule vara DR ae aes sete 31 1,542 1,037 1,338 
SSC Wires enie wt 2h elete lal etaieds Pie eis wie) cinta Valais orale 60 = 506 538 583 16, 453 16,147 15,912 
PER SURRT CREME a ais ceheerte ers ea cl) Metatnras@ op eid RAPE oa) eo. 81 102 33 4,874 3,591 4,603 
Lith ds) (0 iV Bfoy hhalan 4 4) eae Or.He A aeeee tee CoeIooor 49 163 26 6,199 4,346 5,772 
PO GEV UMC teen tee carb tae cee wires ei anemia: - 13 585 66 944 668 1,044 
ASAT. 2 ore Re aUGeS FEO D 200 BECE Ce arE sue eOUCaE 44 105 309 1,937 1,508 1,718 
Rate ORUD GM ee aeles.c'c s,s) Wrl< cities <2) ohm areye-eis.e 1s 018 11 21 69 1,274 970 1,293 
SteAnine de Bellevue: cicccnt vot tiejsms eis etoisiecelai 42 82 94 1,424 1,352 1,539 
SIPEMLLIGLONG,) on Math os aac ae Ai ain ost uiits)-ieeays 50 31 48 2,210 2,128 1,878 
Bem G@aommesilist..eamtck ancl decienl: nosis oartbiste ei 47 116 84 3,430 2,318 3,080 
RU MELCHCINGhO |.) Sites 2 Lemar sar cia seciegieitls 49 46 76 2,564 2,566 2,291 
TES Tics Oe Sa E28 Oe Se See Creer ns. ts acres 64 53 76 1,890 1,958 1,842 
Shh, LS SovG hepa see onetoen Haas cone Raheem eGR 34 27 27 2,110 2,079 1,814 
Rep EM Cee. 5. MARIE. |-Raok. see Renae ales 186 379 36 1, 1, a are 
PR CSIE RUS Leite tu csgdcke s xameils hstle = eset 67 69 , ’ , 
peels 158 148 169 | 47856 | 4,739 3/917 
64 63 38 2,358 2,396 2,226 
60 92 46 2,196 1,963 2,019 
168 209 778 5,988 5,299 5,543 
41 60 463 1,612 1,253 ‘1,364 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 28, 
1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1,| Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Quebec—Con. 

Valleyiield:®, ..,:2.deeeptne aceite: se a enti 39 65 35 2,336 2,191 2,110 
Victgriavillet: spams cae ee er 28 61 101 2,462 2,431 2,243 
Ville d’ Alma... Sosneede cota eee iig a ete 57 lll 16 2,357 1,708 2,724 
Ontario... 22ers cts Pelee econ a ee 10,097 10,354 14,919 168,259 161,324 145,166 
AINPTION Jehick avec Ae cca vice Oe eee ete 89 50 70 5387 510 474 
Barrie’ . oy ciie2 =ce does eww date ee 49 60 84 13,34 1,320 1, 631 
Belleville aij: e Se ALS eee See ee ae 39 54 12 1,914 1,847 1,876 
Bracebridge. s.r. Seeaaee sinc ehe iawn et Ae 183 39 18 1,186 1,131 1,307 
Bramptowyg oi. qeeee dase eeeneoin Pate eee 32 24 63 876 810 628 
Brantiord? <3, ..,.hoeacenn acer a eee 69 54 127 2,849 2,790 1,769 
Brockeyilley We Acie dacsa ern eee eee: 21 35 44 506 544 498 
Carletos(Elace Rida; doscussane tee eee 3 i il 353 621 342 
Chathamect 5. in aden eh gee hen Se oe eerie 73 76 65 2,443 2,350 2,052 
Cobourg. s. 32: seve Pasian Ea ae 5 19 16 871 829 770 
Collingwood sites, rae tels ie eae oa ee 13 14 22 1,146 885 959 
Cornwall. ivsde ote ae te ets: Fe ee 175 167 105 3,410 3,230 2,693 
Port. Bri6ws} «ccs een oe Fe 23 9 40 554 592 §13 
Fort, Prances 65.2 hee save oh An ke 5 8 i} 486 397 523 
Bort: Walliaim<be) epee a eee 128 478 188 1,943 1,758 2,188 
EN Meee See i ene (Meg aaN 123 96 117 1,025 729 
Gananoque... 2 eee : 3 2 ‘5 402 398 296 
Godericht:,e0% :.ieeaecnn os ; 27 17 19 783 756 694 
Guelph sicctacxe ceeneieice s 105 99 158 1, 675 1,577 1,295 
Hamitltonteee cute eee 653 711 749 11, 406 11, 657 9,563 
Hawkesbury............ is 24 26 16 1,353 1, 265 1,177, 
Ingersollie.5.nc.ahek hs 37 39 33 863 743 527 
Kapuskasing. . ak 26 125 130 532 376 626 
Kenora..... ue 27 29 27 592 502 585 
Kingston bade; «i ote Ae ase ne «a eae 134 88 136 2,028 2,017 1,566 
Kirklandvliale) gy eee hosocteeeae eee 102 100 97 837 831 965 
ILCHEDEL:. .. Sc.0 aru Oo ct eee ails Re 64 79 106 2,827 2,858 2,681 
Leamington 4. i. 88h. stacey ae 43 40 30 952 959 874 
Lindsayct sscasatas coco ds casteeh cece eee 33 35 76 836 740 965 
Jhistowell: seks 4 Sees See ees: ee 33 29 31 501 465 469 
London: 324 isc eo rain ee 605 523 704 4,930 4,806 3, 864 
Midland $a 5c14) 2 ck BAe ccae. Ate eee een 28 67 13 1,428 1,470 1,399 
Napanee’. .aiic.cf seats stiecce ca ae ee. 17 8 5 877 879 768 
Newmarket: ...cg- cece ct ais cea wee 5} Oa Ae 1,182 TAG laoreet, cee 
‘ew Toronto) eee nec cas be can ree antes 104 98 152 3,281 3,069 2,613 
Niagara Walls... Mees u:. ab eee occas eee Ra 126 115 68 2,327 2,269 2,068 
Worth Bays... Gdeecccicosteece cn ce ee 19 51 61 1,520 1,355 1,349 
Oaukvillet a ences Con ee 61 130 129 617 553 422 
Orillia, Tk. Fics z3 Reese SEE ea eee 15 15 37 1,029 997 945 
Oshawa.) cecacce tence oe Ok eee 76 93 129 4,208 3,656 5, 406 
OTA WA So scosocc tee rena Raed ee eee 1,477 1,397 8,602 6, 806 5, 586 5,854 
Owen Sound... ....5.0eearre none ced ae ee 58 119 27 2,378 2,495 2,110 
BIT SOUNG 5 «dae oe dle ot Sie Eee 3 3 5 437 463 498 
Pembroke. Sau Chece eae nee ee 131 206 203 1, 885 1,673 1,634 
Perth iiiicas sels Me econe Soe Cee ee ee 20 15 15 673 753 617 
Peterborough... ): 80h «os coe teen ae Saree 48 70 166 3, 182 2,875 2,861 
PICHON Boe ssths:< sie Hee tloy= co MLD aera 7 Dil ommasente 698 775 678 
Port Arthur): o: 5080) c\i.4. eee ee oe eee 194 206 186 38,198 2,899 3,321 

Port Colbores, | 2e8..cqccctainon eee 12 15 721 75 0: 
Prescott scco2. hecho tate eee 20 1 18 911 916 999 
Renirewss, . 210s hee eeaca cee ee eee 15 22 21 734 725 554 
St. ‘Catharines ,5e noc eee ee 82 120 120 4,303 4,208 3,741 
Ste Thomas. .:.:aetdecost eee 82 66 55 1,048 876 937 
Sarnia 0824... 2eekabc ere eee 80 68 76 3,033 3,004 2,100 
Sault Stes Marie. @eockh «cbs ce ae ee 487 329 354 1,352 1,244 1,474 
DLA COS A ices ROEM a Oe ee 14 7 23 1,372 1,342 1,119 
Sioux Lookout... 2.6... ce oe eee ee. 18 11 46 160 153 210 
pmiths Walls.) Serco ee ee 10 5 9 527 537 647 
Stratford! 5 a:..8 See tect ee ee en ee 26 18 44 956 884 733 
turgeon: Falls 5. Aecaithcs antec sacs aot eee 4 4 6 974 957 999 
MA DULY o5 sae bie vis et feats actarate dite sale ae Ca UOMO eae 212 288 274 3,305 2,703 3,351 
LIM MING .5 36.5 Mie od ee eee 92 135 194 1,554 1,358 1,633 
PT OFONGO RG cists os 3 aeons ee ea ce 3,109 2,921 4,827 42,216 40,977 34,583 
Drentow ys bess .ceeee te sacs Pee ae ee 54 50 921 2, 88 
Walkerton aicb eet circ ide ea eee 42 33 35 785 757 742 
Wallaceburg «5... s0ephctics de teees see 10 3 10 922 759 705 
Wellandit ck sae at teh ase acca ee oe 86 76 64 1,837 1,699 Raul 
Westonicn anssa hae tethcnsc ao Rocce ae Cnn 145 209 239 2,509 2,510 1,935 
Windsoris 245); a tntioncd: Mascaro 141 199 324 9,384 9,526 6, 902 
Woodstock?..\..:.pWatcdiccs ae, worsen ee ee 24 21 23 1,149 1,127 657 
Manitoba 965.60 Sevodscca eteo ce ee 2,065 2,134 1,772 26,167 25,336 25,996 
Brandon oo: cde tb ted cada, tee re 205 184 160 2,421 2,214 2,255 
Dauphin’. 5:.5/4 Meee os Ses een ee ee 24 39 13 1,543 1,475 1,478 
Flin Flory aia aoe coe, cen 90 115 56 184 215 163 
Portagella, Prairies) -&. ...ceeeee ac cece 42 36 29 1,300 1,201 1,233 
The PAS Roi cee oc «de Me aera ee: 29 30 12 170 162 162 
Winnipeg: fab eos thats cc ee Se 1,675 1,730 1,502 20,549 20,069 20,705 


TABLE D-4.-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 28, 


1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1, | Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
ASM MUCHOW BIL oe citete eos) es isin aioe + safes o's, suaresed'a 8 aie's 1,270 1,152 894 19,315 18,533 20,211 
BAGG ANIME Rr ca ieee cx bain creeleis apecgscteiaieieiate aie wins 105 75 51 351 828 284 
WG TEDL Sata noD AASB ade ID RICE pera RePErIee 278 222 146 1,615 1,593 1,765 
MMOrp VB atblefOrd soccmse cc ccc ve cecsee Nbaeee ns 37 54 70 1,459 1, 486 1,485 
NE MEACOPAL NOL Use tet ten recistt tetthe.c lous aieroese aie wibele 70 97 39 2,181 2,132 2,206 
[RSTO Ne 6 Oh.6 dt GRU ICG aclod SEE DLE anee 320 302 259 4,945 4,615 5,352 
BoC ALOOM Aetetcscre ies cubrite tine dh Palvtcca we ee ned 206 209 179 4,192 4,009 4,559 
; ISIE Me ALESHA ta ce ua ere Pee meite Oey Masia n one.e 115 72 55 1, 202 1,145 Azz 
| VMS ULL Eee susie sre etels sls wie isis Gee rep are nce's 63 45 32 494 463 549 
\ 76 76 63 2,876 2,762 2,844 
: 2,743 2,669 2,457 27,025 25,778 25 978 
A 43 20 327, 333 514 
\\ 1,063 992 979 7,665 7,609 7,380 
16 26 7 493 342 415 
1,157 1,152 1,130 12,298 11,342 11,701 
; [BEE (T oe sab SOHO DOSE a DeSean OEE Dae Ben San oe Beeee 102 156 51 360 31 261 
ibn) ralthee 05 3e Gee oe eee eee 163 125 130 3, 222 3,091 3,047 
MISC HOING MEL ALM esas. cietilectelellnsjoctteereecaeee a 136 84 84 1,405 1,502 1,444 
HE Res CUED) CO Tat ahetayeies arate laiwsw eTesayhisieveseisieivsie ninparaysjaveve.e 101 91 56 1,255 1,242 1,216 
British Columbia............... 0.0.0.0... cece cece eee 2,088 1,835 2,677 66,914 73,720 50,773 
AUER ae isrelerate ccs ci areivitaors Shi aavasincateh bees ¢ 75 51 53 2,613 2,605 2,126 
COUTAREILER Wal LaDy (Oe Te Lee OC eee 27 19 43 1,597 1,970 1,147 
CORT OO Ke on ity SH RE On nae OBOE Go eee 9 a 5 968 1,090 871 
HOES SONTOLOCIN «Joh elicit Aaine oie nicisre he Gos ooh 6 18 26 29 577 529 457 
. RECTION TE ET Wye < Epa Gia, So Saale Ne abled d budle, Sele 27 32 20 1,086 1,343 1,189 
} RESCEDIN OOS Miegee tes saa ork TN caki (frstaneniy ia vctatetalayive sisretarsayaiats. 39 16 94 1,806 1,789 1,139 
LESSOR, 0 c0 BOSH ENS OASU DOES RCT Ae aera ane 20 15 22 1, 852 1,895 1,536 
ICR hs 4 Se JS See Od ee en eee 91 63 237 511 450 234 
MVE exste NCO)U Viteerrtatnraro ieee Va, costctNctarstelnicrsitiopela'cis gleleimisleis'e’s 32 26 12 1,742 1,908 1, 487 
PN SO yTTILO Roa Saleh eye syete alone Gitte drs) 8.cie,¥,eve.0 4 sie cusiaienaig 36 20 69 1,970 2,194 1,556 
GSestes tLe Yo as diay ojovoleisiacavarvioce vieVaiateWehe velecileidvels 37 26 26 1, 466 1,623 1,135 
New Westminster 222 119 106 8,410 10,142 6,292 
Penticton,....... 22 25 6 2,046 2,194 1,748 
ORCA DONT, .Asster:csiersisieie 6 oe 14 18 15 851 1,651 723 
Prince George 76 110 120 2,009 2,009 1,145 
Prince Rupert 66 41 35 1,278 1,437 996 
SEC UOUNET oa cic Siecle. ths Datealom civ cetelaws ios sie weiss 2 1 2 632 677 392 
SIRUED OPER Mets Aca are wca't raid slole-ase ovale idbuere'e dle cess 6 4 14 1,203 1,234 988 
IR COMI OD Silat io teeicrae See nas Aa hidle cialeieie'sioesiseie 1,005 937 1,410 27, 487 29,818 19,904 
EEN OME OY riceine re es oa = AES ROE Pew dadiec ses 6 21 10 46 2,444 2,547 1,933 
PRO I fel Aecersjaterecsivigiciciscie's eric owls ticjea ese 205 247 286 3,986 4,236 3,264 
DAU EULIONSE bere opel eiarare sieve Siereieie aie ce ness Sela veceleieldislere 38 24 27 380 379 611 
UREA RE aes ores aistes cease lois es wisi Gels Nass Sle downs 26,912 30,493 34,858 | 588,150 | 560,204 526,836 
IWENGE.., cedtidn Oa GHG CBee BH BEE EOG gree ptae aaeeae 14,218 18,117 20,559 | 474,661 | 447,210 418, 909 
IPGNGIES), 2 3 GBA gO ROOT EEE Ee OOO S Be RE oe ee CROC 12,694 12,376 14,299 | 113,489 | 112,994 107,927 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—_PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1952—1957 
’ 7 Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
j Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 1125971 
545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 } 210,189 136, 400 
77,781 39,610 10, 243 28,248 41,176 22,441 15, 283 
67,254 37, 858 7,519 26,819 40,424 20,757 9,593 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


—wewewswswswsw.S.0000N0N08080808 NSS SSS 


FAverage. | (Number 
Number of Pa pmanciag Weeks Paidt Amount of 
Province Beneficiaries Initial es =| (Disability Days Benefit 
Per Week* Rencanl in Brackets) Paid 
in > 
thousands) Claims 
$ 
Newfoundland'?..a. ....i.Ree ei on nates eee ee 18.8 8, 467 75, 218 _ (618) 1,703, 886 
Prince: Edward Island. 26tne. congener, 4.2 1,582 16, 693 (332) 314, 407 
Nova Scotia ge..2. 2) haces ae ee oa eees 24.1 11, 456 96,389 ey 1,847,472 
New Brunswiek......../2 eh ac osse ee ee ae 26.6 11,385 106, 466 2,800) 2,132,310 
Quebet ....2:2 SG 5 ee ee en ee 143.7 69, 235 574, 929 (39,381) 12,183,244 
Ontario s Ase, nonin nel Sno eee 124.8 55, 458 499, 156 (33, 495) 10,345,094 
Manitoba.:,.259%, juz Shits tcc eee eee 22.0 8,570 88, 080 (5,921) 1,810,542 
BSaskatchewanttnt.i 1 teeth oy oa ee ae eae 17.2 6,594 68,701 (2,926) 1,464, 659 
Alberta)... idea. 0.5.5 cat eee. Sere 21.2 10, 698 84, 862 (3, 883) 1, 846, 822 
British'Columbias...0¢ ote. eee ee ee 55.2 26,825 220, 930 (11, 880) 4,954,972 
Total, Canada, Feb./57 457.8 210,270 | 1,831,424 (105, 469) 38, 603, 408 
Total, Canada, Jan./57... 365.0 295,461 | 1,605,948 (88, 975) 33,439, 112 
Total, Canada, Feb./56. 416.1 173,759 | 1,733,650 (106, 991) 32, 188, 102 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of “days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly”’. 


TABLE E-2.—_REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY 
OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 28, 1957 

Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
—e6GNQ6ee“_wawxwo0wo9wwaasao0nmnmSSSSSmmmmSS 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 


February 

Province and Sex over | 29, 1956 

Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Total 

GANADAG Meee 572,387 | 85,096 | 39,501 | 63,048 |143, 137 |137, 438 53,378 | 18,482 | 32,307 510,963 
Mares [oa ene 467,532 | 70,403 | 33,129 | 51,777 |118,459 |118,126 | 43,998 12,766 | 18,874 413, 083 
PRMAEBH SS. oc. Scaee 104,855 | 14,693 6,372 | 11,271 | 24,678 | 19,312 9,380 5,716 | 13,433 97,880 
Newfoundland........... 25,218 2,856 1,593 2,524 7,488 6, 642 2,409 757 949 21,273 
Malericss. pee 24,215 2,745 1,530 2,420 7,218 6,476 2,323 701 802 20,477 
Bémele. 229.20 0 we 1,003 111 63 104 270 166 86 56 147 796 
Prince Edward Island.... 5,039 344 164 414 1,323 1,803 603 175 213 4,148 
Bet Phe. en 4,289 309 136 335 1,147 1,558 538 130 136 8,504 
Hémales co tytn 750 35 28 79 176 245 65 45 77 644 
Nova Scotia... 0... e006. 28,912 3,241 i Vera ye 3,601 8,455 6,351 2,660 997 1,890 24,583 
Fale. 2 axe iths fenpreee 25,444 2,813 1,498 3,129 7,621 5, 844 2,354 772 1,413 21,475 
Hemiaile (oie. 3,468 428 219 472 834 507 806 225 477 3,108 
New Brunswick.......... 34,188 4,052 1,776 3,381 9,718 9,336 3,530 986 1,409 28,787 
CCE Set Poy nayene se ae 29,483 3,577 1,546 3,018 8, 636 8,148 2,972 698 888 24, 825 
Hemnle yess. -.-anee 4,705 475 230 363 1,082 1,188 558 288 621 3,962 
Quebeew.. Jas osteo ant 186,972 | 31,814 | 15,395 | 21,354 | 42,980 44,914 | 14,863 5,251 | 10,401 173,911 
alent. Mees 8 156,681 | 27,297 | 13,426 | 18,243 | 36,673 | 39,375 12,533 3,670 5, 464 145, 327 
Female. O96 Shounen 30,291 4,517 1,696 8,111 6,307 5,539 2,330 1,581 4,937 28,584 
Ontario vo oc ce ere 158,370 | 25,983 | 10,662 | 18,010 | 40,226 34,366 | 13,685 4,885 | 10,553 139, 987 
Male ied eae ieac 119,178 | 19,911 8,097 | 13,445 | 30,906 | 27,295 | 10,384 2,980 6, 160 105, 321 
Hemale.e- 2 canter 39,192 6,072 2,565 4,565 9,320 7,071 8,301 1,905 4,393 34, 666 
Manitobariicn..onceanert 25,269 | 2,957 | 1,337 | 2,450] 6,310] 6,320] 3,332 878 | 1,685 25,372 
Malet. cee see 19,480 2,307 1,001 1,822 4,788 5, 257 2,775 582 948 18,715 
Wemalevasenathtc ck 5,789 650 336 628 | 1,522} 1,063 557 296 737 6,657 
Saskatchewan............ 18,743 | 1,640} 1,168] 1,616] 4,978! 5,512] 2,541 504 784 19,792 
ples bie See rd be 15,571 1,322 986 1,303 3,974 4,928 2,282 367 409 16,225 
Hémalenegs.autexd nee 3,172 318 182 313 1,004 584 259 137 375 3,567 
Adberte...:. tea aanva ie 27,520 | 4,105 | 2,173] 3,225 | 6,439] 6,963] 2,802 736 | 1,077 25, 950 
Males... dtd cette 23,665 8,571 1,902 2,779 5,411 6,390 2,412 525 675 21,542 
Hemalesan. Sees 58 3, 855 534 271 446 | 1,028 573 390 211 402 4,408 
British Columbia........ 62,156 | 8,104 | 3,516 | 6,473 | 15,220] 15,231] 6,953] 3,313 | 3,346 47,160 
OY DAE ABH haa cit 49,526 6,551 3,007 5,283 | 12,085 | 12,855 5,425 2,341 1,979 35, 672 
Heminlol esi 12,630 1,553 509 1,190 3,135 2,376 1,528 972 1,367 11, 488 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims 
filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Pending at End of Month 
Offices 
Province a re 
Total | Entitled | N°? 
Total* Initialt | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled Pending 
oft Benefit to 
Benefit 
AN OWIOWHALAT A sy5.- «.cicse,s.cie pie eaisierssichhae ee 6,175 5,294 881 8,521 4,694 3, 827 2,805 
Prince Edward Island...............0.00: 936 808 128 1,601 875 726 29 
UNG VANSICO CIAL trois taldogs sik Bie Cail vue ale eieie «x 7,548 5,879 1,669 12,740 8,382 4,358 2,357 
(Nem PUNS WAGK 98 oi. sas cle alae oss leach: 9,058 7,276 1,782 12,249 6,778 5,471 2,883 
(DYCUE 65 o doo R SDR AE OE a ee eee one 65, 807 50,331 15,476 76, 894 50,591 26,303 25,595 
OPTRA te AMEE cms obit clSieloais eae daids 58,270 42,313 15, 957 66, 449 45,982 20,467 14, 863 
NT ARRAIEN St oe. yet e aichk Sierecausie arerdiaiers'e 7,099 5, 569 1,530 8,503 5,366 3,227 1,328 
MASE VEHOWAR Sf abn 5.5.4 ean ale eelese dete cee Se 4,661 8,851 810 6,402 3, 834 2,568 1,130 
RES CR LEU Re oe s,s Sie Faso .eieiicleesein cls ese 9,465 6,998 2,467 12,942 9,134 3,808 3,139 
Bribie eOlUmM DIA, 6 owe adelseifoek < ssa. os 21,695 15,701 5,994 32,099 23,649 8,450 5, 154 
Total, Canada, Feb./57 190,714 144,020 46, 694 238,490 159, 285 79,205 59,546 
Total, Canada, Jan./57........ ..| 359,384 289,009 70,375 366,777 269, 684 97,093 107,322 
Total, Canada, Feb./56 185,016 134, 849 50, 167 201,048 122,150 78,898 61,455 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 39,158. 
t This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 39,120 revised claims were disposed of. 


were appeals by claimants. There were 5,420 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


Of these, 3,168 were special requests not granted and 1,449 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
8, 600, 000 3,211,900 388, 100+ 
3,613,000 3,136,100 476, 900+ 
3,666,000 3, 155,000 511, 0007 
3,675,000 3,163,900 511, 1007 
3,502, 000 3,209,900 292,100 
3,519,000 3,330, 100 188,900 
3,601,000 3,465,000 136,000 
3,644,000 3,505, 500 138,500 
3,651,000 3,518,700 132,300 
3,647,000 3,518,600 128, 400 
3,663, 000 3,523,600 189, 400 
3,728,000 3,512,600 215, 4007 
3,802, 000 3,403, 800 398, 2007 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ther 
: Household | Commodi- 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation Eee al 

Service 
1901 Viears ood wcciecnras eee bee eee 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 11ser 111.5 
TOG2—— Var) cite dans crise Man oler crusts ee iatece 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
1953— Year! c$sa0.-0/saroudeass aCe eeee 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1054—Wear a Se heulcaet oes ren cemeeenee 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
19GB Yar Siewiceina cs arch al elare bictororalete CONSE ce 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956 Y Geir Bree aces nye nica tee scare eee 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 LAL 120.9 
1956 A prili Wego. cs oem tte ce oeee ee 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
Ma y.7 S6t Riis ckorare Meee sash aecee 116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 
Jumeinteseraes ayrewhe viettaniaeletatene 117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
Tialiy' yh. voseater apa taaiaje nts Ole eeeniee see 118.5 114.4 132.7 108.6 116.7 121.1 
Angust..asinesnttancia mea mene 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
Septemberiveces as os oe eee ene 119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 117.1 121.4 
Octoberi4,.\tsaatay aoe abe 119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 inl iey/ 121.6 
November. caste nde tee ee eee 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
Decomber?s 2s MA HSs SAE 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
LObvesJanuary jhe sss eer ee eecie 120.3 117.1 133.6 107.6 119.0 123.1 
Hebruarycia acne oces eect eee 120.5 117.2 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 
Marohititute Seer hic aca ate tees 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 
April cccwstetees serene a eee 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 125.1 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


(2) St. Johns, Nifidvascenettea. 
lalitax, ae eiasccunatcamenat nate 


Winnipeg di cacsssuuaptenn tee con 
Saskatoon—Regina............. 
Edmonton—Calgary..........- 
MAN COUVED a stciccs comico 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 


March | February 


1956 


1957 


108.5 
118.8 
122.1 
120.5 
121.6 
123.4 
118.7 
117.6 
117.4 
122.5 


March 
1957 


108.8 
118.7 
122.1 
120.3 
121.6 
123.5 
118.4 
117.8 
117.4 
122.4 


Food Shelter 


Clothing 


House- 
hold 


Operation 


Other 
Com- 
modities 
and 
Services 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(‘) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1 STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-MARCH 1956, 1957.+ 


Number of Strikes | Approximate Number “ 
and Lockouts of Workers Eume Toss 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- of 
mencing In mencing In In Esti- 
During | Existence | During | Existence |Man-Days| mated 
Month Month Working 
Time 
1957* 
PAULL EU aera ores ks Mle Je) # yet shaleie eye 24t 24 7,477t 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
AVG IORUATRY Io rth a she aveysins v visle ore 'ecs Wi 27 5, 797 8, 080 49,130 0.05 
IWEETECOIO | akan clio SERS eee 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
Cumulative Totals... . 73 19,859 173, 240 0.06 
1956 
REUNIGENV Roce TSS score. oes as. 6 ars 14t 14 17, 341t 17,341 338, 355 0.36 
PET STURT ie teatiny sais 2 lavalfopeiets: o's asa 12 23 3, 884 20,150 234, 945 0.25 
(Miametittenerrersin tiers witthvatateaiwe ws 12 23 2,308 ele 16,955 0.02 
Cumulative Totals... . 38 23,533 590, 255 0.21 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than 
six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record 
of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information 
preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of 
employees of for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA IN 1356 BY INDUSTRIES AND 


CAUSES 
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Bites, stings, etc., by animals, reptiles and insects]....}....|...-)-0es[eee-[ecee|ecee efececccdeecc|ecee] ceefecfeceees 
Tnfeetion, NHS... 2.0 sone ce ceeine eens 1 Vr seg [eae lexescres ales Krai cl (rater cok pacientes Fated Faeroe Nae 1 
Miscellaneous’eied os. oP ea ee ere DS Aealtd aeconiline ee Dilisevvcel cakes those clae es terete 3 
Total../s8fe AG eee ee OB haesabantialsee's 2 %2 1 ia 1 10 
Grand Total s...2 en eee 104 |193 | 18 |246 |189 |301 28 | 2211 55 | 1) 60 |../1,416* 


* See footnote (2) Table H-I. 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


Province Medical(!) | Temporary 


Permanent 


Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal 
1952 
INewioundland).;..71..cciwcacseie ced stents icttee atte emer eae 5,466 4,065 125 
Prince: Hdward: Island ..t).ce8- coe eee hoes 424 44 11 
Nova Scotia ..c0ctaisexsmeeisee cd eee mentactoh anette 10, 236 6, 886 539 
New Brunswick’. .3icer2 as « ee ee 5,571 8, 463 205 
Qebee sso 's:».6,5.5-33,4-01a.3bayaroce srajalavn, ederbe Syereee musvolenes era Rene ree era cine air orale eee ee eet | eee 312 
Qnitario = ¢.csqssaee patie hak Oe EE eee nee 137, 938 54, 802 2,157 309 
Manitoba, « :ccsmiec dav as onic chine dee nee ace ee ee 11,351 5,522 337 
Saskatchewan: 09sec ee cee eee te eee er 7,491 6,939 112 
PAT DOr tA « o...0.3\s'e ste etecsie-siein cin sienle eres Re Seah a ete OI 23, 803 14, 895 730 
British Columbia jatsaits nent veaeet censor tens 42,855 25,551 1,391 240 
Thotal s.c6.s.o1a6 @ ae psinit iS Dele Seb traare see se cig eet cee a endl Ca een Me ee Care| ee eee 
1953 
Newfoundland [% ¢.5..090. 5 coe cae < otates eee eee 5, 630 3,972 114 
Prince: Bd ward: Island i age.Sar eee sees soe Oe 479 516 10 
NOVA Scotia Ms. a: Asctt betes em acai: eet « ere ween 9,732 6,565 519 
New Brats wick, airtccs eases odatten sens nee eae 5, 328 7,353 227 
Que DEG ines ceiccas ee opie es nemeeieele Geers 5673 Yata vo inte leer tecalf Saltese arch ete flat tces. aera] EER oe eee 191 
Ontario s. is Rac dea eee Le ee 148, 467 55, 992 2,198 319 
Manitobainis..icne yoaratencoes emcee eee 11,759 5, 168 382 
Saskaichewant nin. ac caer fern cae anon een tee 8,547 7,466 162 43 
Alberta 3.5 sciiod Seaeee tere Oe ee Te aa oe 23,522 17,570 749 124 
43,569 23,909 1,253 207 
5,357 3,774 74 28 
578 561 9 
9,655 7,074 508 50 
5,429 7,427 168 23 
retest ais abated FU vie Serelceell eee Rete ror 253 
135,670 55, 648 1,994 276 
11,421 4,998 367 41 
9,399 8,677 237 50 
22,922 16,679 749 102 
192 


164,416 
12,341 


11,121 
28, 833 19, 866 
49, 635 28,210 | 


PPO e mee mere r essere rercerar eres seseslesreesrsnsaselansessnasuss[eseseeenserel(eesesseseses 


Total 


39,520 
70, 037 


476, 313 


68, 938 


480, 269 


463,943 


9,913 
1,360 
17,902 
15,032 
95,257 
208,814 
17,332 
17, 282 
43, 432 
70,012 


496, 336 


49,594 
79,265 


554,771 


(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation; 


the period varies in the several provinces. 
(2) Preliminary figures, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 


25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 


Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956 


Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1954. 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 


10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 


volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2, 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, foods and beverages, 
fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in construction, 
transportation, trade and service industries 
are also included. 


50 cents a copy. (Bilingual) 


Weekly Salaries for Office Occupations in 
Manufacturing in Canada, October 1, 1955 


(Supplement to Annual Report on Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada) 

Covers office workers 

25 cents a copy. (Bilingual) 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 


Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


25 cents acopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 


15 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 


A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Sixth edition 
(August 1, 1955) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 


10 cents a copy. (English or French) 


Vocational Education in Canada 


This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15 cents a copy. (English). 


Wil YOU have Cn inllepenlenk iloie 7 


Now is the time to arrange through 
a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY for the little it will take 
to brighten the days when you must 
stop working. You can purchase an 
Annuity NOW to come due at age 
50, 55, 60 or 65, or other ages. 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE— Suppose 
you are a man of 28 and want an 
Annuity of $100 a month, beginning 


at 65. Your monthly premium would 
be $16.44. 


AT AGE 65 the Government will 
begin paying you $100 a month as 
long as you live! If you die within 
10 years after age 65, the monthly 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR Mary 


&. 
CANADIAN 


GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITIES 


My name is......... 
(Mr./Mrs./M 


WVHiVG!: Grbicscccinsccxecvesesencaessasovasascoscyonsiaasbeseucaqes sotespeatterdiaceetecnterttanccotentcersareinererel 


iss) 


payments will continue to your heirs 
for the balance of that 10 years. Thus, 
you will have paid $7,299.36 for a 
minimum return of $12,000—which 
will be even greater if you live past 
75! 


IF YOU DIE BEFORE 65 the Gov- 
ernment will pay your heirs the total 
sum paid up to the date of your death 
plus 4% compound interest. 


There are several plans to choose 
from. For detailed information, con- 
sult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES 
REPRESENTATIVE, or mail the 


coupon below, postage free. 


Department of Labour, Ottawa, (Postage Free) 
Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. 


savsacssasstoagsasaes tees Gt UOFUBIN A ssa tesstecatteceetcreearee et arenerentes 


Age when annuity to start 


| understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. 
SS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee eee ee eee oe oe eo oe 


Teléphone.) neg scant 


